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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this book is to examine the part played in 
social progress in England by the voluntary bodies In philanthropy, 
in politics, in associations of working men, in education, in the 
churches, in voluntary social service, there have been men and 
women inspiied by the idea of social progress and with the deter¬ 
mination to achieve it Sometimes as lonely pioneers, but geneially 
as leaders and members of groups, these people have been prepared 
to accept responsibility for social action and to devote time and 
energy to achieving piogress by means of democratic associations 
outside the machinery of government These associations aie volun¬ 
tary bodies since they are independent of statutory authority, and 
since their policy is framed and controlled by their own members. 
The thoughts and actions of their members have played a major part 
m bringing nearei the realisation of the ideal to which modern demo¬ 
cratic societies are moving—and which has been embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations—the ideal of creating a society in 
which the good life shall be possible for all 1 

A society of this kind does not evolve without effort on the part 
of those who live in it—its creation is due to their thoughts and 
actions and its stability and future depends on their continued exer¬ 
tions The idea has been enshrined m the Charter of the United 
Nations, but whether it is to be more than an idea, and even whether 
the idea so painfully and slowly evolved is itself to survive, will 
depend on what oidinary people think and do Progress has been 
made in some parts of the world towards its realisation. The future 
rests with the determination of men and women today to spate 
no thought or effort which will bring its realisation neaier. 

1 “We, the people of the United Nations leaffirra faith m fundamental human 
rights, in the equal lights of men and women and of nations huge and small ” UN 
Charter, para i “The United Nations shall promote universal respect for, and observ¬ 
ance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to lace, 
sex, language or religion ” Article 5 5.C 
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VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS , 

The achievement of a society in which each person has the oppor¬ 
tunity of leading the good life will only be possible if the proper 
spheres of action of state and individual are discovered and respected. 
Only so can the most be made of all resources, intellectual and spiri¬ 
tual as well as material, and only so can each man be free to play the 
fullest part of which he is capable and at the same time satisfy his 
own needs 

What are the proper spheres of action for state and individual if a 
society of this land is to be achieved ? Is the division of function 
wluch is being evolved in twentieth-century Britain making it pos¬ 
sible for people to lead the good life ? Is it true that social progress in 
the past has been largely due to the activities of individuals and 
groups outside the machine of government ? What will happen if the 
parts played by statutory and voluntary action continue to change in 
the way they appear to be doing now? The character of these 
changes and their implications for the future can only be understood 
in relation to the land of society they are intended to produce and 
the nature of the good life which is to be made possible for all its 
members. 

What land of society is most likely to give to all its members the 
opportunity of leading the good life, and what does the good life 
mean 5 What do people seek in life and how much of what they seek 
should be supplied by the State ? They seek in the first place the 
satisfaction of their basic needs for food, clothing and shelter, but in 
addition they seek, not always consciously, the opportunity to de¬ 
velop then personalities and to become better—better from the point 
of view of character and intelligence as well as better physically. 
These are needs which can only be met in society, but no society, 
however well organised, can do everything to meet them. Even the 
modern State cannot do that, nor should it try 

It should, however, try to dnect production and distribution m 
such a way that the labour of those of working age and capacity will 
suffice to supply the basic needs of everyone including those who 
are too old, too young or too sick to work It should ensure both 
that those who are capable of work produce enough to support 
everyone and that the total product is distributed with this in view 
8 
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It has a part to play on the one hand in stimulating production, 
maintaining full employment and directing labour and capital into 
channels most profitable to the nation as a whole, and on the other 
in arranging, by means of taxation and welfare services, that the 
first charge on the total product of the working section of the people 
is the basic needs of all, while only what is left over is divided 
according to the value which the community may set on each 
man’s work. 

This is action which can only be taken by the State, and it is action 
which must be taken if a society is to be built in which the basic 
needs of food, clothing and shelter are assured to all and in which 
it is possible for the other ingredients of the good life to be acquired 
by those who seek them. These, though they cannot themselves be 
guaranteed by the State, will be difficult to win unless the basic 
needs are met. For though there is a sense in which spiritual and 
intellectual goods and such pleasures as friendship, the enjoyment 
of the country, of cultural activities, of sport and entertainment are 
available to everyone who will take the trouble to secure them, 
there is another sense in which they are by no means equally avail¬ 
able to all. The necessary pre-requisite of the good life is the satis¬ 
faction of the basic material needs, since many people aie so 
pre-occupied in seeking to meet them that they live and die without 
getting round to very much else Crippling poverty can destroy 
family affection and make the offer of cultural opportunities a 
mockery. The removal of the fear of want by a guarantee that his 
basic needs will be met sets man free to think about other things for 
at least a small part of his hfe. Tins contribution to his chance of 
living the good hfe is the contribution the State should make. 

The State can remove one barrier between its citizens and the 
enjoyment of the good hfe, but there are other barriers which it 
cannot move and which are harder to surmount These lie deep in 
the different natures of each human being. The good life is easier or 
moie difficult to hve according to the person who lives it. Some 
people find it harder to achieve the good; some are stupider and less 
artistic than others, whatever advantages and education they receive, 
while some find happy family hfe and love and friendship less easily 
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VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
than others. Yet the State can iron out inequalities of opportunity 
not only for those who are less well endowed intellectually and 
artistically but even for the handicapped and unfortunate by malting 
provision for as many of its citizens as possible to become capable 
of enjoying good things By training of physical and mental defec¬ 
tives, by te-housing slum dwellers, by providing National Parks and 
playing fields, by encouraging music and the arts, opportunities can 
be opened up for people who would otherwise be cut off from them. 
This much again the State can do, but only by the provision of 
opportunities on the one band and by training people to be able to 
take them on the other. To determine the use made of opportunities 
is beyond its reach These non-material goods make demands on 
those who enjoy them different from those made by mateiial goods 
Though in one respect the contributions that must be made are 
comparable since both involve the individual in some personal effort, 
m another they are incomparable since something different in kin d 
must be contributed for the enjoyment of art or friendship than what 
is required in the case of food, clothing and shelter. 

How does this work out In practice? What kinds of effort do 
people make for the good things of life and how do their efforts 
differ one from another ? In a highly organised industrial society the 
work which each member of the working population provides as his 
share of supplying the basic needs of all has to be done within limits 
which are generally narrow He can do it well or badly, but it does 
not as a rule call on all his lesource and personality. Theie are 
exceptions in all walks of life—-in the professions, in business, in 
craft work, m agriculture, in housekeeping—but generally speaking 
the work for which a man is paid is of the land which sets a limit to 
what he can contribute In politics, also, his activity is necessarily 
limited even in a democracy. He votes at intervals for members of 
Pailiament and local authority, he pays his taxes and his rates. But 
he has to vote for the type of patty and person which he thinks most 
likely to govern the nation and the neighbourhood m the way he 
thinks best, and leave it to the legislators and administrators to get 
on with the job. It is true that there is an underlying consent without 
which no democratic government could carry on, but occasional 
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voting is not of itself enough to create and maintain this consent and 
to make democracy a going concern Democracy means much more 
than this On the pohtical side it means work in the local parties, the 
organisation and education of public opinion, contact with Members 
of Parliament and Councillors, and on the industrial side it means 
taking a share m running industry through trade unions and joint 
consultation, but also in the end of all it means activity m ways that 
are neither political nor industrial 
The limitations imposed by modern industrial and pohtical life to 
what the individual can contribute in those fields makes it essential 
for him to look elsewhere for opportunities to use his powers— 
essential both to him as a person because only so can he lead the good 
hfe, and essential to the community because only if everyone is used 
to his full capacity can the most be made of all the resources of 
society, and unless all the resources are called into play the individual 
will have his opportunities limited It is true that Britain today can 
only offer the good life to all her citizens if they work hard to produce 
enough and so organise things that the product is fairly distributed, 
but this is only half the truth. The opportunities of leading a full hfe 
depend not only on a prosperous society and on a just division of its 
resources They depend also on its being the land of society m which 
all can take an active part not only through their work and in politics 
but in other ways also. Though work and politics are of central im¬ 
portance they form only a part of what makes life worth living. 
Apart from the satisfactions of home hfe whose value few deny there 
are other activities whose importance is less generally recognised but 
which are no less essential to the great majority of'people To lead a 
full life most people need more than they can find m either work or 
home. They need to live as members of groups doing things either 
for themselves and their fellow members or for the benefit of others 
outside the group. The urge to act m groups is fundamental to man, 
starting with tiny children, through ganging adolescents to clubmen 
and women of all ages and walks of hfe; and the list of groups to 
which people belong is an endless one, including m its range that 
immense variety of societies and clubs which are such a special 
feature of British national hfe 
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If such, groups are necessary for the enjoyment of a full life, society 
must be of a kind to give them proper scope, but this does not mean 
that it can itself provide them. The opposite is true. Even in a com¬ 
munity where the basic needs of all are supplied from the total pro¬ 
duct of the work of the working section of the people by the State 
assuming responsibility that none shall be denied food and shelter 
because of childhood, old age or sickness, it is only outside the State 
that the individual will find satisfaction both of material needs beyond 
the basic minimum and of non-material needs. It is in voluntary 
groups and associations that people can satisfy many of these needs, 
and they do so m Britain to an especial degree. Voluntary societies 
exist and flourish in other lands also, but nowhere are they so many 
and so varied as m this country So great is their importance that the 
British way of life can well be described as one in which the indi¬ 
vidual owes allegiance not only to the State but to many other bodies 
as well, and in which so long as he does not interfere with the liberty 
of others and so long as he pulls his weight in the job for which he is 
paid, he is free to lead his own life both as a separate individual and as 
a member of any and every group that appeals to him. It is also in and 
through these groups and through the personal initiative and activity 
of their members that social progress is achieved 

The effort on the part of so many groups of people to improve the 
quality of life for all is the essence of the struggle for social progress, 
and it is an effort that must never slacken whatever economic and 
political difficulties may arise. Even when the survival of the nation 
is at stake, it is as important as ever that thought and action should 
be directed to strengthening the national way of life Nothing could 
be more false than the view that a nation struggling for survival has 
no time to woiry about individuals and what they personally need. 
People will only fight and work for something they think worth 
while, and unless national survival means the survival of the kind of 
life they value they will not make the effort needed to surmount the 
difficulties. 

For what is meant by the survival of the United Kingdom? Not 
surely the mere physical survival of the fifty million inhabitants of 
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these islands or their descendants, but their survival m a certain way 
with their way of life unaltered in its essential quality either by inter¬ 
ference from outside powers or by economic forces Tins does not 
mean that they can hope, or ought to hope, to remain unaffected by 
other countries or by economic change, but that they ought not to let 
these thin gs affect their essential nature. Neither does it mean that 
changes from within, even of a fundamental land, must necessarily 
be resisted. These reservations do not alter the fact that what is 
meant by survival is the survival of the Bntish way of life If this is so 
it can only be secured by the British way of hfe itself If it is true that 
despotisms carry within themselves the seeds of their own destruc¬ 
tion, surely it is true too that democracies carry within themselves 
the seeds of their own survival. Bntam can only survive as a demo¬ 
cracy by means of those very qualities that make her one, and it is a 
way of life more than any institutions that really makes democracy. 

British democracy was able to stand up to the German onslaught 
and made Dunkirk possible, and faith in a way of life supplied the 
will to do what force of arms alone could not achieve. This faith is no 
less needed m fighting the battles of the post-war period. A demo¬ 
cratic country must use democratic methods to solve its problems, 
and this means that people as well as governments must be involved. 
The people as a whole must accept responsibility foi the steps taken 
by government to meet a crisis, and must be prepared to give more 
than lip service in its support They must feel that the policy is their 
policy , first in the sense that they have had some share m shaping it, 
even though their share is in most cases indirect since it is peiformed 
on behalf of all by a few elected representatives in politics and indus¬ 
try, and secondly in the sense that it rests with them whether or no 
it works This in practice means three vitally important things for 
every citizen: first, that he must understand public affairs, secondly, 
that he must mind what happens to his country; and thirdly, that he 
must be able to play a part in shaping its futuie. None of these things 
can take place quickly. A nation faced by crisis has no time to lay 
foundations—the foundations must be assumed to be there and 
to be sohd enough to support the burden that has to be laid on 
them. 
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An unders tanding of public affairs can only be acquired over a 
period of time. The development of the resources of general intel¬ 
ligence and the improved education of the people can only come 
giadually—it is no use trying to find a substitute in a few weeks or 
days for what should have been the work of years Children should 
be taught sums at school so that they can deal with money when 
they have to do so, and should not wait to learn reckoning till they 
go shopping People who go abroad to undertake a job should learn 
the language of the country before they go, and not wait to be faced 
with problems to tackle in a language they do not understand. In the 
education of citizens for democracy, likewise, there are no short cuts. 
It is no use hoping that propaganda in wireless and press, white 
papers and pamphlets, speeches by politicians and “pep talks,” all 
designed to meet a particular situation, will of themselves create 
effective action in time of crisis. The people to whom they are 
addressed will only be properly receptive if they already have a 
general understanding of public affairs This foundation of informed 
public opinion is essential for effective action by a democracy On its 
strength will depend whether the nation can, in fact, tackle its prob¬ 
lems by democratic means. 

The factors which determine whether people mind what happens 
to their country, hke those which determine whether or not they 
understand public affairs, are deeply rooted in their past At the same 
time, however, their minding what happens can be more easily 
affected than their understanding by quick action methods of propa¬ 
ganda, since it is an emotional and not an intellectual state, and an 
appeal to the emotions is easier to make, m the short run at least, 
than an appeal to the understanding The danger is that such appeals, 
though they seem to be succeeding at the time, are short lived in 
their effects and need to be constantly renewed in a variety of forms 
if they are to continue to be effective. Fortunately, however, expe¬ 
dients for making people mind by external pressure aie only one side 
of the picture. The more important side is made up of those things 
which make them mind when they are left to themselves People min d 
what happens to their country for mixed reasons, some rational and 
some irrational The rational reasons are based on their knowledge 
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of history and their belief that the country to which they belong 
provides the best way of life for themselves and their fellow citizens, 
carrying with it the belief that their own family will have a better 
land of life in that country than elsewhere It is based on the know¬ 
ledge that each nation has its national heritage not only of political, 
economic, and social institutions but of culture and countryside 
which are worth preserving and developing by the people who have 
built them up and whom they suit. This land of rational patnotism 
is quite compatible with a recognition that other countues also have 
national heritages equally valuable to them The irrational reasons 
are more instinctive The instinct of self-preservation is strong 
enough to make people feel that their country must be preserved 
because their personal survival is bound up with it It is “my 
countiy, light or wrong,” and must survive because it is mine This 
feeling is of tremendous strength even in people who leally think 
things out, so much so that many start from tins unreasoning basis 
and think out reasons afterwards. 

Whatever its basis, this “minding what happens” is the single most 
important factor in the survival of a nation. Peoples who lack this 
feeling in sufficient strength are unable to keep their ends up as 
separate nations, while those in whom it is strong retain their inde¬ 
pendence against terrific odds Yet it is a difficult foundation on 
which to build because it is so intangible a thing For all that, it is 
a surer foundation than material strength without it Intangible 
though it is, building on it is not like building on shifting sand 
because if it exists it will be there all the time even if it may not be 
obvious. Thus it comes about that hostile nations will find that they 
are playing with a fire that flares up and sinks down again. People 
behave differently when “up against it” and “with their backs to 
the wall” than they do when they do not realise that their situation 
is critical This seems to be particularly tiue of the British people, as 
their behaviour in the interwar years and during the war shows. The 
fire flames up again when people realise the danger, but it may flare 
too late, or die down again too soon The feelings of a nation cannot 
be kept at crisis pitch too long, and keen though people are to b uil d 
a new world after a long war, the same intensity of effort will not be 
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continued indefinitely. In the short run, certainly, successful appeals 
can be made to this feeling of “minding what happens,” since it 
draws so much of its strength from a deep instinctive love of country 
which nearly everyone feels, but if it is to be made the foundation on 
which to build constructive action m peace as well as in war it will 
need to be inspired by a reasoned as well as by an instinctive patriot¬ 
ism. The greatei the number of people who understand why they 
love their country the firmer the foundation will be, for to them the 
way of life they cherish means personal activity m a society with a 
social purpose The patriotism of such people cannot be created and 
kept alive by the techniques for stirring mass emotions which are 
practised in totalitarian states, where so-called patriotism to meet 
immediate needs is quickly roused. It can he helped to grow by 
democratic means, but it will not grow quickly, since those whom it 
inspires must have had time to understand public affairs and how to 
play a part in shaping them. 

An informed public opinion cannot be created overmght, and a 
body of people ready to act cannot appear from nowhere People 
will not play a part in response to a special need unless they have 
been accustomed to action Exhortations from national leaders will 
be of httle use unless they are made to people who know from 
experience what to do and how to do it The necessaiy foundation 
for effort in time of crisis is an understanding of the problems at 
issue and a recognition of their importance on the part of those who 
are called upon to make the effort For playing a part means more 
than ]ust keeping going at the job in hand It means working harder, 
and not just harder in a spurt, but harder for a long time An appeal 
to loyalty to country and to chosen leaders will arouse in all who 
mind what happens to that country—however unreasoning the 
origin of their minding—a first reaction of co-operation which will 
produce a spurt of harder work, but the long-term effort will only be 
made if enough people see why it must be made, and think as well as 
feel that the effort is worth while But even this is only half the story. 
This sustained effort to do the job better than just well enough is only 
one side of playing a part in a democratic society There is m addition 
the wider task of talcing a hand in making a democratic society stand 
16 
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up to crisis and •work in all sorts of different ways. This part of the 
task cannot be done by each man sticking to his own job and woiking 
hard at that It can only be done by his showing initiative and assum¬ 
ing responsibility m spheres outside his usual groove Neither can he 
do much on his own, for though it is a personal decision winch 
makes a man associate with others, power lies with people acting 
together rather than alone. Groups of neighbours and fellow workers 
like the Home Guard, fire fighters and civil defence workers achieve 
things for their country in times of crisis that cannot be achieved by 
orders from above nor by the same people actmg separately. They 
show the way in which things should be organised and provide the 
diiving force to make the organisations work. 

The survival of a society which exists to provide the opportunity 
for its members to lead the good life will depend on there being 
enough people m it who understand what is at stake, who mind 
what happens to it and who are piepared to take action in its service, 
not only by defending it in war but by striving in war and m peace 
for social progress That so many have done so throughout the his¬ 
tory of this country has resulted in the building up within a complex 
industrial society of a honeycomb of different organisations, each 
with a social purpose and diawmg into active participation far more 
men and women than the direct business of government could 
ever do. 

These voluntary orgamsations are active in every part of national 
life. Look at what they have done in philanthropy, in politics, in 
trade unionism, in friendly and co-operative societies, m education 
and in the churches, and finally in social service in the present cen¬ 
tury; and see what reforms they have helped to achieve, and how 
vital the part they play has been, and will be, to the survival of this 
country as a society with a purpose. 
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CHAPTER I 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY PHILANTHROPY 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was no 
effective control of conditions of labour, no educational system for 
the people, no sanitation or pure water supply m the big towns, 
miserable housing, widespread poverty and pauperism. By the end 
of the century far-reaching changes had taken place. Although pro¬ 
gress had been uneven and in many fields pitiably inadequate, 
although the exposing and conquering of one evil had often revealed 
others, although at some stages and in some places the growth of 
industry and population had created new evils more quickly than the 
old were overcome, yet the advance in health, education, housing 
and social well-being had been spectacular. 

Advance was possible because the country was wealthy and pros¬ 
perous, but wealth and prosperity do not of themselves create social 
well-being This is only achieved by the efforts of men and women 
singly and in groups directed to the attainment of specific ends and 
the cure of specific evils. Nineteenth-century England was rich not 
only in industry and commerce and in inventions to increase material 
wealth, but also in men and women of character, goodwill and deter¬ 
mination whose inventive gifts were turned to ways of serving their 
fellow men. They threw themselves into political reform, into trade 
unions, friendly societies and co-operation, into the work of educa¬ 
tion and of the churches, and also, more and more as the century 
advanced, into crusades for the reform of social evils, and for the 
impiovement of the quality of life They weie individualists—as 
pioneeis always are—and it is therefore difficult to generalise about 
their inspirations, their achievements or their methods, yet ceitam 
features recur so frequently that they cannot be ignored. Some of 
these features are not peculiar to nineteenth-century reformers in 
England but occur whenever social conscience is aroused; some on 
18 
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the other hand are especially characteristic of this time and place. 
The call to service is as old as man’s history, but the way in which it 
comes, the type of work which it demands and the success with 
which it is answered depend on the circumstances of the time, on 
the nature of the evils to be conquered, on the opposition to be 
overcome, and on the working together of friends and colleagues. 

A common feature in the way in which the call to service came to 
these nin eteenth-century reformers lay in its inspirational nature. 
Again and again a man or woman seems to have experienced what 
can truly be described as a call or revelation—something happened 
on one particular day which determined the course of his life, so that 
he was in a sense a different person from that day onwards. Shaftes¬ 
bury, at the age of fourteen, saw a pauper funeral and vowed to 
dedicate his life to the uplift of the downtrodden and oppressed , 1 
Barnardo, destined for the foreign mission field, was turned to work 
for London’s waifs by the cry of a homeless child—"I don’t live 
nowhere”—and was guided at turning points m his life in the same 
dramatic way ; 1 Octavia Hill left art and teaching for housing at the 
revelation of conditions in Marylebone , 3 Canon and Mrs Barnett 
started the Children’s Country Holiday Fund because it suddenly 
came to them that country cottagers could receive Whitechapel 
children for whom there was no room in their own country home, 
and the settlement movement sprang from a letter which Barnett 
was inspired to write during a railway journey interrupted by a 
breakdown 4 These examples could be multiplied almost indefinitely 

1 The scene is desorbed in J Wesley Bieady, Lord Shaftesbury and Social Industrial Pro- 
gres f, p 19 A tablet on a wall of Hairow School commemorates Shaftesbury’s resolution 

2 This story is told by J Wesley Bready m his Dr Bat nardo, p 71 See also p 107 for 
an account of how the death of a child to whom he had refused admission caused him 
instantly to adopt the principle of the ever open dooi, and p 131 for a description of 
the revelation of how to deal with the gills then in a bairack home by guidance to 
Psalm 68, “God setteth the solitary in families,” which showed him the way to 
cottage homes 

3 See E Moberly Bell, Octavia Hill , p 73 

4 See Canon Barnett, His Life, Work, and Fnends, by his wife, Yol I, p 178, for an 
account of the origin of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund “Like a flash fiom 
Heaven came the idea to me,” she writes, and Vol I, p 309, for a description of the 
occasion when, m June, 1883, they were travelling fiom London to Oxford and some¬ 
thing went wrong with the engine, so that they got out and sat on the railway bank and 
Barnett wrote in reply to a letter from Cambridge “suggesting that men might hue 
a house, where they could come for short or long periods, and, living in an industrial 
quarter, learn to ‘sup with the poor’ ”. 
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from the stones of nineteenth-century philanthropists which abound 
with records both of the sudden call to service and of revelations 
throughout life as to the form which the service should take, or 
the way in which problems should be solved and difficulties over¬ 
come. 

The revelation or call, whether to general service to the down¬ 
trodden and oppressed which inspired Lord Shaftesbury or to a par¬ 
ticular form of service which claimed Dr. Barnardo or Florence 
Nightingale, is only the fiist step The work to which it leads depends 
not only on the qualities of the person, but also in large measure on 
the opportunities offered by the times in which he lived, the advant¬ 
ages and drawbacks of his personal position, the people with whom 
he works and always to the element of chance which makes the 
moment propitious or unpropitious for that particular action, 

In the story of the influence of men and movements on social 
reform all these factors play a part—sometimes the character of an 
individual seems of pre-eminent importance, and those who work 
with him seem followers rather than colleagues, sometimes a whole 
group seems more important than any one of its members, some¬ 
times the opportunity to strike a blow for progress is offered just at 
the one moment when a person or group is available to strike, 
sometimes the position in church or state of a leader makes him able 
to do what no one else could do, sometimes the patient work of 
unknown men and women builds amovement stronger than crusades 
whose leaders’ names are on every tongue—but always all these 
factors are present to a greater or less degree The individual, the 
group, the opportunity all recur in the same way as the initial inspira¬ 
tion without which nothing would have been attempted or carried 
through 

But though it is never possible to attribute social progress in any 
field either to the unsupported efforts of one man or woman, or to 
the work of a leaderless group, it is clear that movements vary 
greatly m the number of effective workers they inspire. The examples 
which follow: the Ragged Schools, the Charity Orgamsation Society 
and the Settlement Movement, have been chosen to illustrate the 
power of public-spirited people working together and the action and 
zo 
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interaction of one or more inspired men and women on a movement 
rather than the kind of crusade where little responsibility is taken by 
the rank and file. Other examples of philanthropic effort which have 
done as much for human happiness could have been chosen, for 
instance Florence Nightingale’s nursing reforms or Dr. Barnardo’s 
work for children, but these would have illustrated a different point 
Florence Nightingale achieved her aims by direct personal pressure 
on authority rather than by means of a popular movement. Voluntary 
bodies were mspiied by her and carried on the good work—the Dis¬ 
trict Nursing Associations, to take only one example—and her 
achievement would have had only a fraction of its value without 
them, just as they might never have existed without her inspiration. 
Much social progress was achieved by hei direct action, and still 
more through those voluntary movements to which the inspiration 
of her work gave rise. But she was not herself one of a group of 
active workers for reform. What Florence Nightingale was to nurs¬ 
ing, Barnardo was to homeless children—through the organisation 
he built up he rescued and fathered sixty thousand destitute children. 
Yet his work was so much a personal effort that for the first ten years 
of his mission (1867-77) he worked without a committee and acted 
as his own treasurer, although he handled £2.0,000 a year (a veiy 
large sum of money in those days) Barnardo’s work for children, 
like the work of Florence Nightingale in her different field, was a 
personal triumph rather than the work of a group, but like hers it 
formed the inspiration for widespread further effort, and it affected 
profoundly the nation’s attitude to its children. Nor was their influ¬ 
ence limited to voluntary organisations. In both cases the official 
bodies concerned were caught up by the reforming zeal of these 
pioneers. Florence Nightingale’s impact on the army is well known 
—less well known perhaps but no less important was the effect of 
Barnardo’s example on the institutions for Poor Law children 


The Ragged School movement is associated with the name of 
Lord Shaftesbury, and he was for many years its president and ardent 
supporter, but the idea did not originate with him, its day-to-day 
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management was not in his hands, nor could it of its nature depend 
on one leader or even on an inspired group. It depended on. the 
devoted service of its teachers throughout the country. It was a 
voluntary movement and was largely staffed by volunteer workers, 
though it employed also many full-time teachers. Voluntary work 
took the form not only of organising and rousing opinion to the 
children’s needs and raising the necessary funds for salaries and ex¬ 
penses, but also in very large measure of day-to-day work in the 
schools themselves. People who earned their living m other ways 
gave up Sundays and evenings to the children, while many who 
were m a position to do so gave all their time freely. 

These schools weie related to the Sunday Schools which will be 
described m a later chapter, 1 and co-operated closely with them. The 
first one seems to have been started in Portsmouth by John Pounds, 
a crippled shoemaker who by the tune of his death in 1839 had 
educated and befriended five hundred outcast children At about the 
same time the London City Mission began similar woik An issue of 
their magazine in 1840 contained the following passage- “Besides 
sending many children to schools, no less than five new schools have 
originated out of the labour of the missionaries, into which children 
raggedly clothed are admitted There are now 570 children attending 
these schools”, and their annual report for the same year stated: 
“during the past year several schools have arisen out of their labours, 
and five have been formed exclusively for children raggedly clothed .” a 

The Union was not formed till four years later, and this again was 
the work of humble people Four ragged school teachers—a woollen 
draper, a dealer in second-hand tools, a city missioner and a solicitor’s 
clerk met together and resolved to call a conference of ragged 
school workers. The forty teachers present formed themselves into 
a central committee called the Ragged School Union. At this stage 
Lord Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) was approached and agreed to 
become president He had already shown his interest by joining a 
group working at Field Lane, and was to continue active participa¬ 
tion m the movement until his death, more than forty years later. 

1 Chapter V, pp i$i tt seq 

Quoted by J Wesley Bready, Lord Shaftesbury and Social Industrial Progress, p, 144, 
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What these Ragged Schools were and how they set about their work 
is well described in an advertisement in The Times m Febiuary 1843, 
in which the Field Lane workers appealed for help in money and 
m service 

Ragged Schools, 

Field Lane Sabbath School, 

6j West Street, Saffron Hill 

The teachers are desirous of laying before the public a few facts 
connected with this school, situated in this most wretched and 
demoralised locality It was opened in 1841 for instructing (free of 
expense) those who, from their poverty or ragged condition, are 
prevented from attending any place of religious instruction. The 
school is under the superintendence of the District Missionary of 
the London City Mission, and is opened on Sundays and also on 
Thursday evening, when the average attendance is seventy (adults 
and children) The teachers are encouraged by the success which, 
under God, has attended their efforts, as manifested by the 
increased numbers, and altered conduct of some of the scholars. 
This appeal to the Christian public is made to afford permanency 
to a work of charity, commenced and suppoited by a few laymen, 
whose means are inadequate to the expenses necessarily attendant 
upon the enlarged state of the school Any lady or gentleman will¬ 
ing to assist as teachers will be cordially welcomed 1 

This Ragged School in Field Lane was an offshoot of the Sabbath 
School, and was started by a few laymen who knew the district and 
its needs So great was the poverty of many of the inhabitants that 
they were “prevented from attending” Church or Sunday School. 
Yet it was they who needed most the message of the Gospel and the 
chance to rise above their wretched state. The inspiration was reli¬ 
gious, and, as with the Sunday Schools, came both from the Estab¬ 
lished Church and from all branches of Dissent 2 The avowed 

1 J Wesley Bready, op. ctt , p 146. 

2 “Not least among the national benefits conferred by the RSU is the opportunity 
it has given for fraternisation in social work to men of differing creeds,” quoted by 
St J Montague, Sixty Years in Wmfdom (p 162) from a speech by the then Archdeacon 
of London (1904), and see Montague’s book for details of co-operation between the 
Churches (particularly Chapter IX) and some later difficulties between them See also 
below. Chapter V, pp 131-4, for a brief account of the Sunday School movement 
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purpose was in the first place religious instruction, and to achieve 
this Christians of all denominations gave support Religious instruc¬ 
tion was the means by which the woikers hoped to raise up the 
people of this “most wretched and demoralised locality” by teaching 
that the conditions of idleness and crime in which they hved were an 
offence to God, but by teaching too the Gospel’s message of hope, 
of the value to God of each individual human being. The teachers 
had no training in educational methods, but they were inspiied by a 
social purpose, and the mere presence among the outcast of “ladies 
and gentlemen” who could so easily have stayed m pleasanter sur¬ 
roundings must have brought a message of hope, which was reflected 
in the "altered conduct of some of the scholars.” Moreover, the 
teachers realised that they could not stop short at religious instruc¬ 
tion. After taking the step of offering their personal service to 
instruct those who were too ragged to attend elsewhere they lost no 
time in attempting also to “clothe the naked and feed the starving.” 
Wonderful results sprang fiom the efforts of these social reformers. 
The Field Lane School which started as “a low-roofed den . . . with 
all the deadly sins let loose, howling and shrieking at the doors” 
quickly became clean, quiet and orderly This is how Dickens de¬ 
scribed the change that took place in the shoit space of two years: 
“With no strength in it but its purpose, the school stood it all out and 
made its way. Some two years since I found it quiet and orderly, full 
lighted with gas, well whitewashed, numerously attended, and 
thoroughly established ”1 Within ten years it had become a centre 
of social work for young and old, providing a free day school for 
infants, evening schools for youths and adults, industrial classes, 
employment as an industrial test for recommendation to situations, 
a home for boys, a night refuge for the destitute, a clothing society 
for the naked, bread for the starving, baths for the filthy, Bible 
classes under voluntary teaching attended by nearly 10,000 people of 
all ages, but all physically and spiritually destitute, prayer meetings 
and conferences for committee and teachers, a missionary for the 
spiritual wants of the sick and to rescue young wanderers and 
“fallen women,” a Ragged Church for the worship of God.* No 

1 E Hodder, Life of Shaftesbury, Vol I, pp 484.5 a Ihd , p. 4 g6 
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■wonder the “few laymen” who commenced the school found their 
means ina dequate foi such developments, and many must have been 
the “ladies and gentlemen” who came forward in response to their 
appeal 

The dramatic story of Field Lane was repeated m hundreds of 
ragged schools throughout the country, so that no less than 25,000 
children were attending their day schools, and many thousands more 
of the disinherited of all ages were receiving Sunday instruction 
before the School Board Act was passed in 1870. So great had been 
the response in money and in service to the call to help the outcast by 
means of these schools that by 1870 the Union was employing 440 
paid teachers and thousands of voluntary workers who taught on 
Sundays and in the evenings Among these workers were many well- 
known men and women whose influence doubtless helped to make 
the movement well known and widely supported. Men such as 
Shaftesbury and Dickens—to name but two—could not be associated 
with a movement without bringing it into the public eye, and its 
influence on social reform owes much to Shaftesbury's political work 
and public utterances, and to Dickens’s writings, but what they were 
doing was simply spreading knowledge of work that was actually 
being carried on by the exertions of thousands of volunteers who 
both performed the many-sided work of the schools and in addition 
disseminated wherever they went in the more prosperous pans of 
their cities a knowledge of how the poor lived and what might be 
done to help them. Every teacher in a ragged school was a missionary 
not only to the outcast among whom he worked but to the ignorant 
well-to-do among whom he lived, and could help to build up a body 
of opinion which could understand the need for reform The work 
and influence of these teachers strengthened a hundredfold the power 
for good of men like Shaftesbury and Dickens, because their under¬ 
standing likewise came from regular personal contact with the poor 
and their knowledge of social conditions was first-hand, 1 and because 
also they had the driving force of people who are themselves taking 
an active part m running the movement in which they work. They 
did not simply go and impait instruction for so many houis a week, 
1 Compare Chapter V, p 130 
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they were responsible for the policy of their school and for organis¬ 
ing the social work around it. Each Ragged School was autonomous 
and had its own committee, and the Union was only an advisory 
body which raised funds to help the local institutions. 1 

This local autonomy was of great value in spreading responsibility 
and mteiest, and in giving large numbeis of people opportunities to 
exercise initiative and to think of new ideas, but it must have meant 
that the schools vaned greatly in quality and weie unevenly spread 
m the districts where they were needed. Some must have been short- 
staffed, others must have suffered from teachers and social workers 
of the wrong type. Distncts which cried out for help must often have 
been neglected because there was no group of volunteers who 
chanced to be called to meet their particular need Yet a system 
which involved so many people in direct responsibility, and made 
possible such widespread personal dedication almost certainly 
achieved more for social progress than a more powerful centralised 
organisation would have done At any rate, the Ragged School sys¬ 
tem was doing something to teach the nation’s outcasts at the time 
when there was no system of national education for them 01 indeed 
for any other children. Shaftesbury was surely justified m the words 
he spoke during his last address at the Annual Meeting of the Union: 
“Before that time (1870) I heard comments on the Ragged School 
system, but I invariably replied, T do not claim it to be perfect, but 
we are acting while you are deliberating ; we are doing something while you 
are doing nothing ’ ” 2 


What the schools did for the children and adults whom they taught 
can be read in their records—by 1870 300,000 children had received 
instruction in day schools in London alone and, in the words of 
Lord Aberdeen, had been “rescued from the ranks of the criminal 
and dangerous classes, and made good and useful citizens.” 3 What 
these schools did indirectly for the cause of national education, for 
the diminution of crime, 4 and in the whole field of social progress, 

1 J Wesley Bready, op ctt , p 152, note 4 

2 Quoted by Wesley Bready, op at, p 169, note 2 

3 The Times, April 29th, iS8i(Wesley Bready, op ctt, p 168) 

The effect of the Ragged Schools on the diminution of cume was spectacular 
U° q™te only one instance out of many, a founer Recorder of London once said that 
juvenile crime had been reduced by 75 per cent, mainly by the Ragged Schools—see 
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can be learnt from the writings and speeches of the time, and from 
a study of the change of opinion that took place during the years of 
theit activity. Clearly a movement so widespread and including 
within the ranks of its workers not only many celebrated and influ¬ 
ential people but literally thousands of active enthusiasts from all walks 
of life must have affected public opinion profoundly, paved the way 
for reform and been the inspiration of those who carried it through. 

On the statutory side the greatest single reform which the move¬ 
ment helped to bring about was universal education, which put an 
end to the illogical situation m which the poorest strata of society 
could receive schooling while no comparable provision was being 
made for the less poor. Ragged Schools had been started because 
some of the people were too ragged to attend Chutch or Sunday 
School; their expansion to day schools and their growth through¬ 
out the country had come to mean that they offeied mote than the 
Sunday Schools they had arisen to supplement, so that now those 
who were not ragged were the ones to be debarred from instruction. 
The Elementary Education Act of 1870, by proclaiming that theie 
should be schools for all, aimed to provide for all children what had 
hitherto been available for certain groups—those who were able and 
willing to pay on the one hand and the charity children and the 
“ragged” on the other This could only be done by accepting the 
claim of the very pool to equality of status for educational purposes. 
The pioneers of the Ragged Schools felt that this recognition was 
largely due to their efforts, 1 and although they were widely criticised 
by the supporters of the Board Schools 2 and were not themselves 
free from bitterness in the early years of the new system, then respon¬ 
sible spokesmen were broadminded and far-sighted enough to wel¬ 
come the Act The following resolution was earned at the Annual 

C, J Montague, Sixty Years tn Waifdom, p 299) The advantage of this to the property 
owning classes was evident Thus support was obtained from “the prudent” as well 
as from the waim-hearted and the devout Speaking of the appeal to the fear of revolu¬ 
tion and taxation (the cost of came), Montague says {op M , p 29S) “A choice of 
lower ground than an appeal to conscience and enthusiasm this might be, but it reached 
a large circle upon whom sentiment would be wasted ” 

1 The work of the Chanty Schools, of “the British and Foreign Bible Society," and 
of “the National Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church,” is described in Chapter V below 

2 Some of the criticism was doubtless well deserved 
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Meeting of the Union in 1871 “That this meeting rejoices that at 
last Par liam ent recognises the claims of the very poor for education 
upon a footing of equality with the childien of the classes supporting 
themselves by manual labour, and that the social status of Ragged 
School childien no longer excludes them from the privileges of 
education m common with other English children 5,1 
In addition to its influence on legislation, its effects on future 
voluntary effort were profound. From the Ragged Schools sprang 
many other philanthropic movements—some of which are better 
known today than the movement in which they had their roots and 
which first filed their leaders to action The National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the Polytechnic Institute, Dr 
Earnardo’s Homes, are but a few examples of movements whose 
leaders weie proud to acknowledge their debt Barnardo, speaking 
in 1893, gives eloquent voice to tins view of the Ragged School 
movement- “It has been patronised, then ignored, then criticised, 
then tolerated, but now it is being imitated, and there are imitations 
m many ways, even in the statute books of the nation. There are 
today a thousand activities, a crowd of philanthropic agencies in 
active operation, but if you ask where they all come from, you find 
it is not fiotn the House of Loids, or the House of Commons; not 
even from the palaces of wealth and fashion, but from the humble 
doors of some coach-house or stable, where began the ragged 
schools, which have grown and spread out in so marvellous a 
manner I say, then, that in the conseciated thought of the ragged 
school pioneers there is the whole potency and promise of helpful¬ 
ness and blessing which are now leavening the world in which we 
live . I am an old ragged school teacher I am not ashamed of it— 
I rejoice in it, and I may say that I learned much in those experiences 
in the ragged school which I would not be without for anything ” a 


The Charity Organisation Society was another voluntary move¬ 
ment which owed its origin to the joint action of a group of 

l & a Z& ed Magazine, xxm (1871), p J37, quoted by Wesley Bready, op, cti , p 160 
a Exeter Hill address before Ragged School Union, 1893, quoted mC J Montague. 
Sixty Years in Waifdom 3 pp 241 et seq 
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philanthropists, and its achievements to the work of many active 
volunteers. Great was its direct action for social betterment and the 
part it played in generating enthusiasm for social work m many 
fields Great too was its influence on legislation, since it uncovered, 
as the Ragged School movement had done, the depth of London’s 
poveity and crime, and showed by its own efforts, by its successes 
and by its failures, what could be done to grapple with the evils. As 
its story unfolds its weaknesses appear as well as its strength, and 
there are few people today who would wholeheartedly accept all the 
tenets of its pioneers; but even its most thoroughgoing opponents 
admitted the value of much of its work and learnt fiom its experi¬ 
ments. Even Beatrice Webb, the ardent champion of a policy dia¬ 
metrically opposed to that of the Charity Organisation Society, 
recognised the value of its method of investigation and welcomed 
the inclusion of its representatives on the Poor Law Commission 
“The unique characteristic of this Commission,” she writes, “was 
the inclusion m it of members who had proved their capacity for the 
work of social investigation. There was Charles Booth, who might 
be termed the inventor of one of the leading methods of sociological 
research; there were the ablest members of the Charity Organisation 
Society—a society whose activities were avowedly based, in a far- 
reaching survey of social results, on exhaustive enquiry into indi¬ 
vidual cases; and there was one of the leading researchers of the 
Fabian Society ”; 1 and again: “have had a most friendly chat with 
Loch 2 who, so far as investigation goes, will, I think, be a sturdy 
ally 3 This claiming of kinship by so convinced an opponent is a 
tremendous tribute to the work of the Society. 

A reforming movement like that which took shape in the work of 
the Charity Organisation Society is bound both to influence con¬ 
temporary opinion and to be influenced by it Thus many of the 
changes that were brought about against its avowed philosophy and 
even in the teeth of its opposition bear the marks of its influence, 
while at the same time its own theory and piactice were largely 
determined by those which were current at the time. Composed as it 
1 Beatrice Webb, Our Partnership, p 320 
. n?, < 'f ei:ar y °Ghe Chanty Organisation Society, 1871-101*. 

* Webb, op. at, p 3 * 7 , 
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was o£ men of standing who were in touch with public affairs as 
Members of Parliament, as Poor Law Guardians and as admini¬ 
strators, its attitude to social problems naturally resembled that held 
in official circles None the less, many of those who shaped its policy 
were not prepared to accept official judgment without careful investi¬ 
gation, and brought to the deliberations of its Council the lesults of 
wide study both from books and documents and from actual contact 
with the people. Thus, although the majority of the members of the 
Charity Organisation Society accepted the official attitude to poverty 
which was still that of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, they 
were by no means complacent about the working of the law. They 
were genuine reformers, and the methods they advocated and prac¬ 
tised undoubtedly achieved far-reaching improvements in social 
conditions, although, as contemporary critics pointed out, their 
methods sometimes caused great personal hardship to the poor, and 
although their philosophy is not accepted today either by pubhc 
opinion or as the official view of any political party 
Yet the distinction between the deserving and the undeserving 
poor based on recoids of employment, thrift and temperance which 
underlay their philosophy was natural to an age which assumed that 
work could be found by all who genuinely sought it, and that thrift 
and temperance were the cardinal virtues. Like most of their con¬ 
temporaries, the founders of the Charity Organisation Society did not 
question the assumption that man was master of his personal destiny 
even m a complicated industrial society, and that he should be able 
by his own efforts to provide for himself and his dependants in sick¬ 
ness, unemployment and old age if he worked hard and practised 
thrift and tempetance The deserving were those who had saved to 
support their patents, or who had put by out of meagre summer 
earnings to sciape along during spells of winter unemployment The 
fact that people today do not rate this thrift so highly and would 
question the merit of saving if this involved wife and children in 
semi-starvation, the fact that it is now generally admitted both that 
every man s livelihood is dependent on the actions of his own and 
even of foreign governments as well as upon his own efforts, and 
also that poverty, malnutrition and ill-health are social as well as 
30 
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peisonal evils which cannot be dealt with by individuals in isolation 
without State action and compulsory insurance—these are not 
reasons for condemning the attitude of social reformers during the 
last century The idea that society should accept responsibility for 
abolishing poverty by means of legislation financed by taxation, and 
by compulsoiy insurance, was as contrary to the social philosophy 
of the nineteenth century as to the ideas of the Chanty Organisation 
Society itself 

Temperance, like thrift, is less highly prized today. Because of 
sweeping changes m social conditions people can now afford to be 
more tolerant of their neighbours Drink is not the social evil it was 
when the public were invited into gin palaces with the slogan, 
“Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for twopence.” Intemperance was 
the cause of poverty and crime right into the present century to an 
extent that is simply not the case today, and the well-to-do were not 
alone in condemning it. All responsible leaders in the trade union 
and co-operative movements, in friendly societies and in politics 
took the same line The Chartist, William Lovett, 1 for instance, was 
voicing the views of all serious-minded working men when he re¬ 
peated over and over again that the people would never rise above 
poverty until they conquered drunkenness That it could be largely 
conquered without widespread abstinence fiom drink did not then 
seem possible How this has happened, and how far it is due to the 
increased cost of alcohol, and how far to better housing, 2 education 
and improved provision for leisure, and how far also to the efforts 
of social reformeis like the members of the Charity Organisation 
Socjety, is a fascinating question in social history. It is relevant here 
because it serves as a reminder of the conditions which faced re¬ 


formers in the last century Now that widespread poverty has ceased 
to exist in England, and that social habits such as smoking and 
gambling also claim a laige proportion of the national income, 
the wasting of money on such dungs as drink, tobacco and gambling 
and the sheer intellectual poverty” 3 of so many of the people have 
1 See below. Chapter III, pp 79 et seq 

ho! cle f a ? c , e and better recreational facilities even more than the cost of spirits 

of '• ,ta *■*•“ 

3 See Bryan H. Reed, Eighty Thousand Adolescents, p 47 
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taken the place of destitution and drunkenness as major social evils, 
and it is difficult not to fall into the error of thinking that previous 
generations attached too much importance to the virtue of tem¬ 
perance. 

The Charity Organisation Society must be seen against the back¬ 
ground of the times in which it was founded and flourished, for it 
would be the greatest mistake to underestimate its work because its 
members accepted contemporary views of employment, thrift and 
temperance. It was the situation as they saw it, not as we see it, that 
they had to meet, and they hit upon a vitally important new prin¬ 
ciple in attempting to meet it. For they went to the very heart of the 
social evils of their times by attacking the problem of charity. They 
saw widespread poverty which neither the Poor Law nor private 
benevolence was able to lelieve, and undertook the thankless task of 
attempting to withhold relief in the interests of those who seemed scp 
desperately to need it. They rightly felt that the time had come wheiji 
it was necessary to ask whether the giving of alms had not beconLe 
a sop to the conscience of the giver rather than a solution of 
problems of the recipient, and whether it could ever be justified 
unless it was helping the poor to independence. In their own ' >vay 
they were pioneeis, and served their day and generation in a fiek ;d in 
winch their labours were most needed. Theirs was a call to set 'Vice 
which involved thought and organisation as well as action, and their 
path was not made easy by popularity and praise They made i 


mis¬ 


takes both in policy and in practice, hut they created one of the i gteat 
reforming movements of the nineteenth century. They were dir& | c| dy 
responsible for impioving the conditions of thousands of poor f .ami- 
lies which were for the most pait untouched by trade unions, fne. jidly 
societies or the co-operative movement, and indirectly for si pcial 
change of far greater importance still. For once the conditions w j jhich 
then work revealed became widely known reform could ncf ,'t be 
indefinitely postponed, and remedies through voluntary and statuj Wy 
action were bound to follow. 11 

The Society came into being to remedy the great and groy wing 
evils of chrome pauperism, beggaiy and ciime which continu^ Id to 
flourish in spite of the action of Poor Law, philanthropic age' jndes 
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and charitable individuals. A new agency was needed tn bung 
together all who were giving serious attention to these piohluns 
and to consider ways and means of finding remedies. A paper* read 
before the “British Association and the Society of Aits” m 1868 led 
to the setting up of an influential committee which dimv up and 
considered various schemes. An attempt was made to gain the co¬ 
operation of existing chanties, and although this was not at first 
successful it was through co-ordination that the new body was deter¬ 
mined to work, as the only means of bringing oulei out of chaos. 
Briefly its aims were two to organise charitable effort and in improve 
the condition of the poor. Charitable cflort whethu by benevolent 
agency or by individual almsgiving was to be co-oulmattd so that 
relief could be given where it would do most good, and the con¬ 
dition of the poor was to be improved by refoi nung the methods 
by which they were relieved The new Society had before it a form! d- 
able task because its success depended first on secunng the support 
of existing chanties and on persuading the general public to desist 
from indiscriminate almsgiving, secondly on building up the closest 
co-operation with the Poor Law, and thirdly on maintaining personal 
contact with the families of the poor In all these thice directions 
skilled and mspuing leadership, both voluntary and paid, and active 
suppoit by a large lank and file were absolutely essential. It is 
characteristic of the Society, as of so many voluntary bodies, that its 
original supporters included both well-known men and women and 
others who were less in the public eye but were thinking and experi¬ 
menting along similar lines Side by side with names like Lord 
Shaftesbury, Ruskin and Octavra Hill are others which are less well 
known to the student of social history—Di. Solly, whose paper led 
to the inauguration of the Society, Dr Hawkscy, who read an article 
on The Chanties of London, and some Errors of their Administra¬ 
tion, with suggestions for an Improved System of Private and Official 
Charitable Relief,”* and the Rev Mr Martyn-Hart, who devised a 
system of mendicity tickets ” 3 These and many others laid the 
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foundations of the movement, and in its development likewise large 
numbers of people of different occupations and from different walks 
of life played their part. 

The man to whom the Society owed most was Charles Loch, its 
secretary for thirty seven years, an extiemely able administrator 
and, in addition, a policy maker and a man of vision and ideas As the 
active leader of charity organisation in control of a large and power¬ 
ful Society he was an influential public man, holding appointments 
as important as membership of the famous Commission on the Poor 
Law of 1905-1909 As the author of books on the theory and practice 
of charity he made the aims and methods of his Society well known, 
and became one of the leaders of social thought as well as of action 
The story of the Charity Organisation Society in the nineteenth 
century is m large measure the story of Charles Loch’s life and work 

The active participation of large numbers of people in the work of 
tins Society was ensured by the establishment of District Committees 
on which from the first the work was based, and the lelation of these 
Committees to the Council which set them up was fundamental to the 
organisation of the Society The Council formed the District Com¬ 
mittees, and repiesentatives of the District Committees made up the 
Council Thus the people who weie actually doing the woik among 
the poor had the say in how it should be done The Council as a 
whole was responsible for working out and laying down a policy 
regaidmg existing chanties, the Poor Law and the treatment of appli¬ 
cants for lelief, and hoped that the District Committees would carry 
it out, but what this policy was depended on the decisions of the 
members of these Committees, and it was they who had the personal 
contact with the poor. Since the aim of the Charity Organisation 
Society was “to improve the condition of the poor,” the first neces¬ 
sity was to find out how the poor lived and what their needs were 
That the Society recognised this and accepted the vitally impor tan t 
principle that “the poor” are made up of people hying in families, 
and can only be helped if their needs are looked upon as individual 
and family pioblems, is its greatest contribution to social progress 
This principle could only be put into practice if theie were sufficient 
numbers of workers of the light kind in the field to try to meet the 
34 
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needs of families one by one, and since these could not be recruited 
and sent out from a central organisation, local work had largely to 
depend on local effort. What the central organisation could do was 
to build up a policy based on the work of the rank and file of its 
District Committees, and use the stronger and wiser of these to bring 
the weaker and moie foolish into line In this way the Council itself, 
though mainly composed of district representatives, could yet take 
action on such matters as standaids of work or divergence from 
agieed policy, while the first District Committees, being made up 
of members of the original Council, were adopting principles and 
methods which they had themselves helped to work out. 

Thus from the start the District Committees were trying to work 
on definite principles, first among which was the canon that relief 
must always be made a means of improving the recipient. This, 
together with their other fundamental principle that each person 
must be treated individually, meant that the task they were under- 
talcing was a formidable one Poverty was so widespread that the 
Committees could not hope to investigate, still less to follow up, all 
cases which were receiving help from Poor Law or charity, and they 
therefore attempted to define the province of each, and to lestiict 
their own attention to those “deserving” poor who would repay 
their care This decision is announced in the first Annual Repoit 
(1870) of the Society, which declares 

“That all cases which properly belong to the Poor Law should 
be handed over to the Guardians, and that only cases in which 
temporary aid is likely to prove of permanent benefit to the reci¬ 
pient should be left to the operation of private charity 5,1 

Though this naturally did not always work out in the way intended 
by the Committee, as they were sometimes candid enough to admit— 
Our intention was to cut off charity from the worthless and divert 
it to the deserving As yet, though we may have partially succeeded in 
cutting it off from the worthless, we have at the same time suspended 
it from the deserving,” writes one member 2 —it yet provided a prin¬ 
ciple on which to act in contrast to the indiscriminate alms-giving 
1 Bosanquet, op cit , p 267 * Eosanquet, op. at., p, 41 
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which they were out to supplant, and there was no doubt that this 
was the important thing and that they were right m their contention 
that what was described as “the money from the West” not only was 
not stemming the tide of misery and distress but was turning theinhabi- 
tants of whole districts into paupers J.R Green describes this process 
in the Saturday Review in 1868 in these words- “Some half a million 
of people in the East-end of London have been flung into the crucible 
of public benevolence, and have come out of it simply paupers,”1 

Their task as they saw it was to remedy this situation as quickly 
and effectively as possible, and though it is true that then attack was 
on pauperism lather than on poverty, and that they were less con¬ 
cerned with the possibility of radically changing a society which 
tolerated for so many of its members the land of poverty which so 
easily degenerated into pauperism, than to attack what they rightly 
thought were the causes of this degeneration—misdirected public 
benevolence and inadequate and badly administered poor relief—yet 
an attack such as they launched was an urgent need of their day The 
task was no easy one since it involved close co-operation both with 
the chanties and with the Poor Law It meant persuading the chanties 
to agree only to give relief after Charity Organisation Society investi¬ 
gation, and it meant working out a joint policy with the Guardians. 

It was the statutory duty of the Guardians to relieve distress, but 
to make their relief as disagreeable and degrading as possible so that 
the situation of the pauper should always be “less eligible” than that 
of the poorest independent labourer. In times of bad trade wages 
were so low that if poor relief were lowei still it would not keep 
body and soul together, yet even the payment of this meagre allow¬ 
ance bore heavily on the rates when poverty was widespread In some 
cases the Guardians raised the scale of relief, in others their dole was 
supplemented by private benevolence which was scattered in the 
most haphazard fashion, so that some were receiving from several 
sources and others from none, and little regard was paid to what use 
was made of the grant. The clergy of the East End made appeals in 
the West, receiving large sums of money which they often disbursed 
without keeping any record or account But they at least were trying 

1 J. R Gften, Stray Siudtet, p 137. 
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to care for their own parishioners, and their methods were creditable 
indeed compared with the activities of certain societies which used 
charitable funds as a means of ramming their particular creed down 
the thr oats of the starving, forcing them to listen to ranting sermons 
and sing hymns as the price of a breakfast or supper. 1 Clearly this so- 
called charity did no good to the recipients beyond keeping them 
alive from day to day. In fact, it was doubtful whether unorganised 
chan ty of any kind really did even that. Canon Barnett, the Warden 
of Toynbee Hall, who was an active member of the Whitechapel 
District Committee of the Charity Organisation Society, was a life¬ 
long opponent of indiscriminate giving because he was convinced 
that “the poor starve because of the alms they receive . the gift 
is not sufficient if they are really struggling, the care is not sufficient 
if they are thriftless or wicked ” a 

The steps by which the Charity Organisation Society sought to 
achieve their aims “of organising charitable effort and improving the 
condition of the poor” were first to draw together in their District 
Committees representatives of the statutory body and of all the volun¬ 
tary bodies which were relieving distress and to get them to agree to 
a division of recipients whereby those “who seemed properly to 
belong to the Poor Law,” the regular paupers, and the “Ins and 
Outs” should remain with the Guardians; secondly, to linpiove the 
administration of the Poor Law by tightening up the granting of out- 
relief, by imposing effective work-tests, and by making more ad¬ 
equate such out-relief as was granted; thirdly, to leave to charity 
those who might be put on their feet again with its help If people 
could be saved from the Poor Law altogether, so much the better; 
if not, let the Poor Law be so administered as to diminish and not 
increase pauperism, and in any case let all who were concerned with 
the giving of relief act together, and let each case be treated individually 
and on its merits. By these means a great deal was achieved, the deserv¬ 
ing were often helped, and begging and sponging became less profit¬ 
able occupations Pauperism certainly diminished m a most stri kin g 
way during the first ten years of the Society’s life, the numbeis on 
outdoor relief in London falling from uo,ooain 1869 to 41,000 in 
1 See J. R Green, “Soupers at the East-end,” Stray Studies , pp. 148 et seq 
a Canon Barnett, His Life, Work, and Friends , by his wife, Vol I, p 83 
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i 877, a change that must have been paitly biought about by its efforts 

The division between poor relief and charity on which the Charity 
Organisation Society insisted assumed that it was degrading to apply 
to the Poor Law, and that everything possible should be done to pre¬ 
vent the respectable poor from having to do so This attitude was 
inevitable when “less eligibility” was the principle of the Poor Law, 
and it was certainly shared by the pool themselves, since they sub¬ 
mitted to near starvation rathei than suffei the indignities to which 
it condemned them; and, short of altering the law, 1 the best thing for 
the poor was certainly to save them fiom it, provided the alternative 
was not promiscuous almsgiving. What the Charity Organisation 
Society offered was better than anything either the Guardians or 
unorganised charity could provide. 

Co-opeiation with the Poor Law did not stop short at arranging 
for a division of chents, nor even at working out a common pohcy 
to avoid overlapping. Many members of the Charity Organisation 
Society were far from satisfied with the administration of the law, 
and were most critical of the competence and sometimes of the 
honesty of the Guardians, 2 and urged the need foi reform. They did 
not, moreover, simply criticise them from outside, they invited them 
on to their District Committees so that the pohcy worked out was 
really agreed and understood, and themselves undertook the duties 
of Guardians The importance they attached to this work is clearly 
shown in statements such as the following from the Society’s third 
Annual Report- “No fewer than six members of the St George’s 
Committee were elected on their local Board, five of whom would 
probably never have stood foi the office, had they not been mem¬ 
bers of the Committee Smaller numbers offered themselves and 
were elected in Marylebone, Kensington, and other districts This 
has borne fruit in increased co-opeiation between the two bodies”; 3 

1 See Barnett, op nt , Vol I, p 207, for what Barnett thought about out-relief “It 
may be that society ought to be reorganised—that is matter for another argument, but 
while society is on its present basis there is abundant proof that the poor are better oft 
when Guardians refuse out-rehef, and bring to their service the goodwill of chauty ” 

2 J R Green, Stiay Sttitha, pp 129 ct seq “Pauperism in the East of London” 
(1867), for a criticism of the Guardians “Week after week charges of peculation, of 
favouritism, of fraud, ring across the table of the Board, meetings break up in disordei, 
after hours of noisy squabble ” 

3 Bosanquet, op. at , p. 268 
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and in this description of Canon Barnett’s approach to the subject- 

“Once for instance in Balhol Hall he had described to breathless 
undergraduates all that might be possible to them if they came to 
work for the pool in East London, and then he mentioned as a 
c ulmina tion to their dieams and aspirations that possibly at last 
they might become poor law guaidians! There was lather a sudden 
fall in the excitement for the moment, at this vision of the East 
End, but we saw gradually that this meant that you would have 
got to the very heart of things in a way that really touched the life 
and needs of the poor.” 1 

Their constant first-hand experience of the working of the Poor 
Law made them active among those who were pressing for a Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry, and when this was finally set up their repre¬ 
sentatives participated wholeheartedly in its deliberations Though 
they were'not converted to the principles of the minority, whose 
acceptance would have meant the break up of the Poor Law, they 
signed the Majority Report which advocated reforms in administra¬ 
tion, and were instrumental in setting up a Society to press for such 
reforms while maintaining the principle of unity of administration 
in all public relief about which they felt so strongly. 2 Although the 
method of reform they advocated was not the one which was later 
adopted, they felt strongly that reform of some kind was needed, 
and stimulated thought and discussion about it, 

The work with those of the poor who were to be the care of pri¬ 
vate charity meant close co-operation between existing agencies as 
well as personal contact with the people themselves. Bit by bit the 
woikers of the Charity Organisation Society were able to bring 
together on to their District Committees representatives of the 
Relieving Chanties and to persuade them to accept the principle of 
co-ordinating relief and making it serve a constructive purpose This 

1 Barnett, op cit, Vol I, p 309 The quotation is from an article by Canon Scott 
Holland in The Commonwealth (1913) 

2 Bosanquet, op ctt , p 277 All Charity Organisation Society members did not sup¬ 
port the Majority Report, and the Society set up was independent of the C O S This 
Society was set up to support the principles of the Majority Report in opposition to 
the National Committee for the Prevention of Destitution set up by the Webbs in 
support of the Minority Report See B Webb, Our Partnerships pp 422 et seq. 
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was difficult enough, but it was mote difficult still to control the 
charitable impulses of the general public in such a way that they 
should not refrain from giving but should give through a recognised 
agency; yet as results were seen in the decrease of pauperism and 
begging they gamed more support for their methods. 

The cases that were their care they attempted to deal with in a 
thorough and constructive way, and though much of their work 
must have been very bad since it depended on fallible human material 
and demanded personal qualities of intelligence and character of a 
high oidei, some of it was good enough to give those who controlled 
the destinies of the Society an idea of standards, and thus laid the 
foundations of family case work as it is understood today, Moreover, 
though it was doubtless difficult to avoid a flavour of patronage this 
must in very many cases have been outweighed in the minds of the 
patronised by the recognition that the patroniseis were really giving 
time and trouble The Ragged School workers had been gratefully 
welcomed, and there was a welcome now for the Charity Organisa¬ 
tion Society After all, the poor must have felt terribly lost and out¬ 
cast, and even if those coming amongst them may sometimes have 
adopted an unhumble attitude, at least their coming showed the poor 
that someone was taking an interest m their fate 1 Regular help from 
a charitable society associated with a particular visitor must have 
been a pleasant change after the refusal or grudging relief of the 
Guaidians 01 the mere handing out of money by a passer-by or by an 
impersonal agency which took no further interest To the individual 
families with which they came into contact those visitors who were 
even reasonably kind must have brought comfort and happiness, and 
this in itself was a social good. It was a social good also from another 
angle because through these personal contacts the eyes of the Charity 
Organisation Society workeis weie opened, as those of the teachers 
in the Ragged Schools had been, to wider social needs; and they 
were able to spread the knowledge they had acquired at first hand 
and promote consideration of remedies. 

i This means more than is generally allowed for Who would have thought for 
instance that the abolition of the hated Poor Law in 1948 would be regretted by many 
of its clients” because it deprived them of the visits of the Relieving Officer which 
by that time had often come greatly to be valued by those who received them ? 
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Even at the inauguration of the Society, the organisation of charit¬ 
able relief through District Committees was viewed as a means to a 
further end as well as a good m itself. “We all agreed,” writes one of 
the founder members to another in 1874, “that such a society once 
established would soon obtain sufficient influence to deal with m a n y 
of the urgent questions affecting the conditions of the poorer classes 
in London”; 1 and the first Annual Report states • “The daily experi¬ 
ence of the committees in the various districts of the Metiopolls 
shows that the gieat questions of Sanitary Improvement, Emigra¬ 
tion, Education, Provident Societies, Improved Dwellings for the 
Poor, and other collateial subjects must at an early date engage their 
most earnest attention.” 2 Their meetings and publications provided 
a means for informed discussion of social problems, and they were 
directly responsible for starting many of the reforming movements 
of the period They took an active part in the campaign for better 
housing, started Samtary Aid Committees to prevent the spread of 
infectious diseases, undertook work for the blind and the mentally 
defective, and played an important pait m the reform of medical 
chanties and chanties for the care of children They promoted public 
dispensaries by winch people could secure medical attention for the 
payment of a few pence a week, encouraged the setting up and proper 
use of convalescent homes, and founded the almomng service The 
first almoner to work at a London hospital was one of the Society’s 
secretaries loaned for the puipose of the experiment, and from these 
beginnings grew the Almoners’ Council 

Of the many uigent questions to which the Society turned its 
attention none were more important than the treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis and the care of the sick in their own homes, and in both these 
fields it was actively concerned with the formation of new voluntary 
bodies of far-reaching social value On the experience of hundreds of 
cases encountered each year by the District Committees showing long 
delays for admission to hospital, treatment of the wrong land, lack of 
support for the families of tubercular wage-earners, inadequate home 
precautions, the Society pressed for the establishment of sanatoria 
and clinics, and was largely responsible for the development of the 
1 Lord Lichfield to Du Hawksley, quoted Bosanquet, op cit,p 28 * Ibid, p 28 
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voluntary dispensary system which later formed the basis of the 
national scheme 

The Society also gave a lead in the formation of Health Societies, 
which were voluntary bodies supported by the Medical Officers 
They employed trained health visitois and nurses to help sick people 
in their own homes, and to advise young mothers on the care of their 
babies These societies also were often started by the Charity Organi¬ 
sation Society, and again there was the closest co-operation so that 
relief was only given to the families visited by the Health Society 
after Charity Organisation Society investigation. 

These examples taken from a long tecord of pioneer work give 
some idea of the far-reaching inteiests of the Society, and of the 
important part it played in encouraging the growth of voluntary 
effort winch was springing up on every side, and m directing the 
abundance of personal service and financial aid that was becoming 
available Money had been poured into the East End before the 
Charity Organisation Society started work there, but it had been for 
the most part given simply to relieve immediate distress The Society 
directed attention to wider social needs and set an example in the use 
of charitable funds for particular constiuctive purposes Thus a 
tremendous impetus was given to voluntary social work of all lands 

Keeping always in mind its two aims of organising charitable 
effort and improving the condition of the poor, the Chanty Organi¬ 
sation Society in fact achieved far more than the cure of pauperism 
by organised charity. These men and women who were attacking 
pauperism through peisonal contact with the poor weie brought face 
to face with the facts of poverty, and could not fail to see the effects 
of bad housing, cramped living, ill-health and ignorance, and to 
direct attention to the mitigation of these evils However much they 
may have emphasised the responsibility of the individual for his own 
life, they none the less opened the eyes of a wide public to the fact 
that there was far more scope for charitable effort in improving social 
conditions m specific ways 1 than in the mere doling out of money to 

1 The Chanty Organisation Society seems to have provided a rallying point for dis¬ 
cussion and action on social questions of all kinds That was necessary in the nineteenth 
century and was partly responsible for important social developments It is needed 
now—fot the discussion of such vital questions as what the Welfare State demands 
from its individual members 
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cases of personal distress. This led not only to an enormous growth 
of voluntary effort to meet particular social needs, but also inexorably 
to that extension of state provision to which the Society was itself 
opposed. 

This opposition to the provision of social services by the State is 
the part of Charity Organisation Society policy which has met with 
most criticism The criticism is justified in so far as it condemns the 
Society’s attempt to establish a vested interest in what it was doing 
while shutting its eyes to the fact that it alone could not solve the 
problem. It is not justified if it blames the Society foi not doing 
everything With limited funds and personnel and a vast problem, 
the right policy was surely to tackle the most rewarding part Criti¬ 
cism should not be directed against this so much as against the view 
that private charity could do everything, and that the intervention 
of the State should be opposed 


The Settlement Movement did not originate fiom the Charity 
Organisation Society, though it was welcomed by it. Many settle¬ 
ment workers co-operated closely with the Society’s District Com¬ 
mittees, and to some extent adopted the principles and methods of 
its work among the poor, 1 but their inspiration was of a different 
kind; and though they were concerned with the same problem—the 
condition of the poor—their approach to it was different. 

The idea of the settlement sprang from the desire of a group of 
university men “to share with the poor the best gifts,” 2 which took 
shape through the inspiration of Canon Barnett, then Vicar of St. 
Jude s, Whitechapel. He was in close touch with university circles in 
both Oxford and Cambridge, and in response to an appeal from 
some undergraduates at Cambridge who wanted to serve the poor m 
a way diffeient from the college mission, he threw the challenge to 
university men to come and live among the poor He realised that 
college missions could only be of limited value since their appeal 
was for financial aid and not for personal service except of a casu al 

1 See for example Barnett’s condemnation of Pool Relief—quoted above, p 17 and 

p 3« 5 note 1 * c j t 

2 See Barnett, op at, V 0 1 I, p 310 
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and temporary land, and was looking about for other means of 
service when the idea came to him of hiring a house in a poor neigh¬ 
bourhood where university men could make then homes. This idea 
was diffeient fiom that of the college mission, whose limitations he 
describes in these woids: 

“At present an East End clergyman visits a college, and rouses 
the men’s sympathy with the condition of the poor. A subscrip¬ 
tion is taised, a former membei of the College appointed Mission 
Curate, and he sets in motion the usual paiochial machinery, and 
invites the assistance of other members. ... If a man visits his 
College mission, he finds a population dwarfed in stature, smugly 
content with the vice and misery of their existence, joyless, 
ignoiant of men and of God On the other hand, a church, used 
only a few liouis in the week; a clergyman holding together his 
congregation by meetings and treats, almost broken down by the 
strain What can he do single-handed ^ The visitoi goes away dis¬ 
contented, inclined to give up faith in the mission and hope of 
giving the best to the poor.” 1 

Barnett was only one of many thinking people who had been 
feeling—to quote the future Archbishop of Canterbury, Cosmo 
Lang—“in a vague way. the claim of that poverty on our wealth” 2 
and who were not happy about those ways of meeting the claim 
which then seemed open to them They were not satisfied with 
giving money to help others to do the work, nor with such contact 
with the poor as was afforded by college missions. Many were 
asking whether anything practical could be done to meet the claim, 
but through one man came the answer This is how Cosmo Lang 
describes the scene when the answei came and the call was heard: 

“The Vicar of St Jude’s, Whitechapel, Mr. Barnett, then m the 

prime of lus life, m his fortieth year, read a paper in which he 

sketched the plan of a ‘University Settlement in East London.’ 

‘Something,’ he said, ‘must be done to share with the poor the 

( 1 From a piper read in Oxford m 1883 and partly reprinted in the Chanty Organisation 
Reporter, January, 1884 See Bosanquet, op at, p 75 
2 Stepney Welfare, July, 1913 Quoted Barnett, op, at,, Vol, I, p 310. 
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best gifts ’ Let University men become the neighbours of the 
working poor, sharing their life, thinking out their pioblems, 
learning from them the lessons of patience, fellowship, self- 
sacrifice, and offering in response the help of their own education 
and friendship ‘This,’ he said, ‘will alleviate the soiiow and 
misery born of class division and indifference It will bring classes 
into relation; it will lead them to know and learn of one another, 
and those to whom it is given will give.’ 

“I well remember the effect of those words, or rather of his 
personality. There was no gush, no exaggeration, no claim to pro¬ 
vide a solution of the social problem. There was simply the quiet 
and earnest appeal of an Oxford man busy in the service of the 
people to other Oxford men to ‘come and see,’ to learn the needs 
by sharing the life of that, to us, strange and dim outer woild of 
East London.” 1 

That was m Novembei, 1883, and the “spark from heaven” which 
fell on Barnett then fired a group of remarkable men to found the 
first university settlement—and Toynbee Hall started a movement 
which was copied all over the world. 

No time was lost in giving concrete form to the idea of “living 
with the poor.” An Association was formed with the following 
objects. 

To provide education and the means of recreation and enjoy¬ 
ment for the people of the poorer districts of London and other 
great cities, to inquire into the condition of the poor and to con¬ 
sider and advance plans calculated to promote their welfare To 
acquire by purchase or otherwise and to maintain a house or 
houses for the residence of persons engaged m or connected with 
philanthropic or educational work 3 

Premises were acquired in Whitechapel, and the first settlers in 

Toynbee Hall moved in at the end of 1884 

The objects desciibed in the Memorandum of Association did not 

stress what was from the first one of the most striking features of the 

1 Stepney Welfare, July, 1913 Quoted Barnett, op at , Vol I, p 310 
3 Memorandum of Association See Barnett, op ctt , Vol I, p 311, 
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settlement—the fact that those who lived thete were employed in 
full-time jobs in other parts of London. It was true that they were all 
"engaged in or connected with philanthropic or educational work” 
m the East of London, for it was a condition of residence that some 
voluntary work of local importance should be undertaken, but this 
was in addition to the job by which they earned their daily bread. 
The value of this arrangement was that they were on an equal footing 
with their neighbours in Whitechapel to the extent that they had 
their own jobs and came together for leisure-time activities. The 
“education and means of recreation and enjoyment,” the provision 
of which was the first aim of the settlement, doubtless owed much 
to the leadership of the residents with their social and educational 
advantages, but the fact that they, like their neighbouis outside the 
walls, had their own jobs and were coming together with them for 
recreational and educational purposes in their leisure time was a big 
step to mutual understanding. 

This also helped the settlement workers to succeed m carrying out 
their second aim—“to inquire into the condition of the poor and to 
consider and advance plans calculated to promote their welfare”— 
for they were in a much stronger position than they would have been 
if they had simply come to work and not to live m the district By 
living there they had made it-their district, and had a proprietary 
feeling about its problems and its welfare—they were able to base 
their plans for reform not only on practical observation of condi¬ 
tions, but on the views of people outside the walls whose knowledge 
was diawn from personal experience which they were prepared to 
share with those who had come to live as their neighbours 

It is important to lemember that this inquiry into conditions and 
these plans for reform were not only or even primarily concerned 
with pauperism Settlement workers could not of course shut their 
eyes to the fact of pauperism, and played their pait in helping to 
counteract the growing dependence of the pooler sections of the 
people on poor relief and casual charity by co-operating whole¬ 
heartedly with the Charity Organisation Society, and by taking an 
active part as Guardians in the administration of relief; yet this 
pauperism was only one side of the lives of neighbours whom they 
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looked upon primarily as working people, who like themselves had 
jobs which occupied most of their waking lives. The men and 
women of Whitechapel who came and shared with the residents the 
life of the settlement brought with them a daily experience of con¬ 
ditions of life and labour which formed the foundation for plans for 
future progress, and their knowledge and co-operation helped to 
ensure that plans made under settlement leadership really were 
common plans 

There was m the life of Toynbee Hall a real community of interest, 
a sharing of ideas which as Barnett had hoped brought the classes 
into relation and led them to know and learn of one another 1 This 
it undoubtedly did foi the men who were actually there, and them 
it affected all their lives (as anyone who has been resident at Toynbee 
Hall will testify), but it is less certain how far-reaching were its 
effects m minimising class distinctions in general. What was achieved 
in this direction was achieved by broadening the outlook of the 
individuals who lived at Toynbee or were connected with it, and 
those whom they could personally influence, far more than by 
breaking down the barrier of class in the world outside ’Whitechapel. 

The work of Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel was inspired by the 
ideal of sharing the best with the poor Mr and Mrs Barnett and 
others who came to live there were deeply conscious of the privi¬ 
leges of education, and knew that ignorance denied a man his birth¬ 
right as much as poverty In wanting to share the best they meant the 
things of the spirit as well as material things, though they realised 
how difficult it was to give the first without the second, and how 
much poverty, mean housing and lack of open space cramped man’s 
spiritual life But from the first Toynbee was an educational settle¬ 
ment, and what it set out to offer was educational opportunity rather 
than bread Higher education in the settlement itself, public pro¬ 
vision of libraries, museums and art galleries, better schools for the 
children were all made possible by the woik of the residents as 
lecturers, speakers, and members of school boards and other local 
committees. 

The fact that everyone who came to live there took some part in 
1 See passage quoted, p 45 above 
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the life of the community, according to his bent, by teaching, serving 
on school boards or boards of guardians, by club work, by arranging 
country holidays and other amenities for children, and m many other 
ways meant that the influence of this small group of men who were 
not even giving full-time work to the distiict was far-ieaching and 
touched eveiy facet of local life, it meant also that people from out¬ 
side weie drawn in by their inspiration and example to share in what 
was being done These Associates, of whom in 1878 there were about 
500, were men living outside Whitechapel who gave regular volun- 
taiy seivice as speakers, committee men, school visitois, club leaders, 
and formed “a living link between Residents and other parts of 
London, between the Residents of the present and the past 5,1 Thus 
the Hall tended “more and more to become a house of call for think¬ 
ing men of all classes, drawn there by their work, their inquiries, 
and their friendships, or invited for the particular discussion of some 
definite social problem ” 2 

But in addition to educational work and the provision of “the 
means of recreation and enjoyment,” 3 for both of which new volun¬ 
teers were always coming forward and which were constantly ex¬ 
panding as new forms of service weie taken up, the second aim of 
the settlement—research—was actively pursued. The day-to-day life 
and work of the neighbourhood provided data in plenty, but this 
data needed analysing and arranging before it could be made the 
basis for refoim The first systematic attempt to get at the facts of 
poverty originated in the settlement, since it was Canon Barnett who 
first inspired Charles Booth to undertake his life’s work 4 

The introduction of Labour Exchanges—one of the most im¬ 
portant social reforms of the period—also derived from research 
undertaken at Toynbee Hall, since their author and architect, Loid 
Bevendge, was for some time its sub-warden 

1 Burnett, op tit , Vol IT, p 37, 2 Ibid, 

3 The Repott fot 1889 refers to the actual “bill of fare” for a single week “taken 
haphazard” as including ten Lectuies (of which four were connected with the Uni¬ 
versity Extension Society), nine Reading Parties, the meetings of two Literary Societies, 
35 classes of various kinds, a concert, a paity to Boy Foresters, another party to those 
attending Recreative Evening Classes, the Annual Meeting of the Pupil Teachers’ 
Association, and, as a standing dish, the Library, See Barnett, op at , Vol I, p 320 

4 Charles Booth, L ife and Labour of tbs People m Loudon, six vols , 1B92 The tide of 
the first two volumes published in 18892nd 1891 -was Labour and Life of the People. 
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The publication of Life and Labour of ihe People tn London and the 
establishment of Labour Exchanges are world-famous events; but 
they are only two particularly well-known instances among many 
pieces of work of far-reaching social value that sprang from 
Toynbee Hall. 

This small gtoup of enthusiasts living in the very heart of the 
problems they were attempting to solve seems to have radiated good 
woiks, both round about themselves, as a permanent feature of the 
neighbourhood, and also thiough those who caught the inspiration 
and “went out into the world” inaugurating social experiments of 
permanent importance. What was the secret of their power ? 

The part played by the leader was clearly of central importance, 
and he played it by being the land of person he was. It will be 
remembered that the original group came to life more because of his 
“personality” than because of anything he said, and throughout his 
life he was a peisonal inspiration to all who knew him He and Mrs 
Barnett together created an atmosphere which permeated those who 
worked with them and those on whose behalf they worked. He was 
a deeply religious man, profoundly anxious that “that faith in the 
Highest” which gave his own life its meaning should be shared with 
his fellow men. This was why education seemed to him the most 
pressing need “There is no activity,” he wrote in 1907, “which 
more surely advances religion than the teaching which gives insight, 
far sight, and wide sight The people, for want of religion, are un¬ 
stable in their policy, joyless in their amusements, and uninspired by 
any sure and certain hope . . my own belief is that the eye opened 
by higher education is on the way to find in the present the form of 
the Christ Who will satisfy the human longing for the Higher-than- 
self.” 1 He believed in democracy and in corpoiate effort and acted 
on the principle that “little can be done for, which is not done with 
the people,” 2 and in the handing over of responsibility to the people 

1 Barnett, op at , Vol I, p 301 

2 Ibid , Vol I, p 307 These were Barnett’s words to his undetgraduate friends m 188 3 

“Inquiries into social conditions lead generally to one conclusion They show that 
little can be done for^ which is not done with the people It is the poverty of then own 
life which makes the poor content to inhabit ‘uninhabitable’ houses, and content also 
to allow improved dwellings to become almost equally uninhabitable It is the same 
poverty of life which makes so many cateless of cleanliness, listless about the 
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for whom things were done. Thus the associations formed to obtain 
some social good he only looked upon as a means to an end. “Every 
Charity must hope to make itself unnecessary, a healthy charity exists 
to destioy itself,” he wrote of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 1 
which he and Mis Barnett had themselves founded, for he looked to 
the day when parents would be able to afford and to arrange to take 
their own children for family holidays to the country and to the sea. 
He emphatically did not believe in chanties becoming vested interests 
but was always looking to the future when, partly through their own 
action, they would no longet be needed This was all of a piece with 
his idea of the way in which a group should work—all the members 
having ideas of new adventures which they were free to follow, 
striking sparks off one another in their trail The very title of his 
Life— Canon Harnett, His ~LiJe, Work and Friends , written by his wife, 
who was with him at the centre of the group—is significant of his 
faith m the power for good of the association of like-minded people 
—through it alone he felt God’s will for the social betterment of 
man could be achieved 

The lesson for other workers in the field of social reform is surely 
that the power for good of a self-determming group depends on the 
individual qualities of the people in it and on their life-giving effect 
on one another. This is the strength of the voluntary body, but it 
may also prove its weakness Where statutory bodies must of neces¬ 
sity follow rales, and are thereby strengthened because the rules keep 
them on the tails in spite of the human failings of their agents, volun¬ 
tary bodies, being less tied by rules, depend far more on the people 
m them It is within their power to achieve more, since they can 
transcend rules, but equally they have greater dangers if they get into 
the wrong hands It is not so much that they may be led to worship 
false gods, since in such cases they will sooner or later lose the sup¬ 
port and trust of the communities in which they operate, as that they 

unhealthy conditions of their workshops, and heedless of anything beyond the en¬ 
joyment of a moment’s excitement 

“Such poverty of life can best be removed by contact with those who possess the 
means of higher life Friendship is the channel by which the knowledge—the joys— 
the faith—the hope which belong to one class may pass to all classes , ” 

1 Barnett, op at , Vol I, p 187, quoted from Experiences and Hopes for the C C HF 
(1904) 
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will die on their feet for lack of inspiration For the life of a voluntary- 
body depends on the interaction of its members rather than on rules, 
so that it must have members who really have something to give 
Inspiration is meaningless unless it results in people doing their best, 
not only in the sense that it is the best work they can do, but also in 
the sense that it is then own and not just a copy of work done by the 
leaders and founders of the movement to which they belong 

The settlement movement has been directly responsible foi im¬ 
portant reforms, but even these are less valuable foi the future in 
themselves than for the example they provide of how reform has 
been brought about Action by groups of people like the residents of 
Toynbee Hall has possibilities far beyond the range of any particular 
activity It is the means by which groups within a society can them¬ 
selves conceive and execute movements for social progress—the way 
they achieved what seemed important to them is the way future 
reformers can follow. 

These three movements—the Ragged Schools, the Charity Organi¬ 
sation Society and the Settlements—were only three of many phil¬ 
anthropic movements in the nineteenth century, and were by no 
means confined to London, where the last two originated and from 
which they spread. In many other places pioneering work was done, 
and new movements launched, while many that were started in 
London quickly spread and were developed, modified and improved 
elsewhere The Ragged Schools had started in Poitsmouth and Edin¬ 
burgh, and there was a blossoming of philanthropic effort m the new 
industrial cities of the North and Midlands In many cases the lead 
was given from the piovmces, and London copied experiments made 
m other places Piovident dispensaries, for example, had been in 
existence in Derby for forty yeais at a time (1871) when London, 
which to have made the same provision as Deiby should have had 
140, could only boast n, 1 and in anti-tuberculosis dispensaries 
Edinburgh took the lead which was later followed in London. 2 
These random instances show how widespread were the activities 
of chaiitable bodies. 

1 Bosanquet, op, cit, p 207 

2 Ibid , p 226 The first two of these—in Paddington and Kensington—were set 
up in about igq8. 
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This wealth of philanthropic effort produced results of immense 
importance. But it is vital to remember that these multifarious 
societies concerned with their different social problems were not 
alone in the field Charitable bodies, such as those which abounded 
in the nineteenth century, are only one form of voluntary organisa¬ 
tion active in the cause of progress It is hoped to show, in the 
chapters which follow, first, that other voluntary organisations 
which also were malting strides during the same period—political 
movements, associations of working men, educational and religious 
bodies—are no less important; and, secondly, that they are all mani¬ 
festations of the same power—the power of a group getting together 
in pursuit of a common aim. 1 

Their activities during the nineteenth century and later will be 
considered m more detail than their early history because it was 
during the nineteenth century that they came to flowering' but 
because they have their roots deep in the past an attempt will be 
made to set their more recent achievements in relation to their 
earher ones. 

An estimate of the past achievements of the voluntary bodies in 
different fields, together with a recognition of the fundamental kin¬ 
ship between them all, should help to throw light on their more 
recent activities. Such light is badly needed, since the twentieth 
century presents a confused picture of muddle and conflict between 
different lands of voluntary body, between different groups within 
each kind and of clashes between statutory and voluntary effort— 
yet the end result has been unequalled progress in half a century. 
Has this happened in spite of or because of the work of the voluntary 
bodies? The chapters on political movements, on associations of 
working men, on education and the churches, which attempt to 
show what has happened in these fields may supply part of the 
answer to this question. The rest must be sought in an examina¬ 
tion of the nature and achievement during the present century of 
some of the voluntary social service agencies, and this will be the 
subject of the concluding chapters. 

1 See below, Chapter H, p. 79, and Chapter VI, p 14 8 



CHAPTER II 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 

Parliamentary democracy in this country owes its origin 
to the prior existence of groups of people who were associated 
locally for running the affans of their own neighbourhoods, and its 
development to the continued activity of citizens of initiative coming 
together for political purposes outside as well as inside Parliament. 
When, in the reign of Edward I (1272-1307), the central Govern¬ 
ment needed more information about the country as a whole, and 
especially about its capacity to pay taxes, it was to the leading people 
in each district—the knights, burgesses and other freemen—that it 
was compelled to turn. From early times there had been local groups 
united for specific purposes of social importance, but when the lead- 
ing people began to be called upon to supply information about local 
conditions and to be made responsible for speaking on behalf of their 
districts m the counsels of the nation, they had to do more than meet 
in informal groups to carry out particular jobs—they had to turn 
their attention to working out efficient methods of self-government. 
These men do not seem to have been over-anxious to leave home to 
gather at Westminster, and it was some time before the duty to attend 
came to be regarded as a privilege, and one which belonged to par¬ 
ticular men and families. Only gradually did they come to form a 
group that belonged together, since this depended on the same 
people being summoned time after time, and learning to regard 
attendance not as a duty reluctantly undertaken and when possible 
passed on to someone else, but as a jealously guarded privilege It 
was not till a century after Edward I’s reign that the knights and 
burgesses had reached the stage of putting their case to the King 
through a Speaker (a term first used m 1377) and meeting outside the 
Parliament House to discuss the line they should take, and even then 
they were still far fiom accepting responsibility for a share m national 
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policy. The important points in connection with the part played by 
associations outside Parliament in the development of political demo- 
cracy are, first, that groups existed for runnmg local affairs before 
Parliament itself took shape; secondly, that the people called upon 
by the central government weie those who had taken the lead in the 
formation and activities of the local groups, and thirdly, that the 
demands made on these people by the central government made it 
necessary for them to go back to then districts and strengthen their 
local organisations. 1 

Thus Pailiamentary democracy grew out of local self-government, 
which itself developed from groups of people living m the same dis¬ 
trict meeting together for specific purposes. Side by side with the 
development of Parliament other associations were springing up, 
and groups of men and women were coming together for purposes 
concerned with all sides of the national life. These were for many 
centuries mainly connected with the Church, whose members as 
individuals and as congregations endowed and administered both 
education and chanty, 2 and in the seventeenth century took the lead 
m political reform. 

The inspiration of Christianity was the driving force which im¬ 
pelled the reformers of the Civil Wars to apply the principles of the 
religious community to the regulation of civil life. Their religious 
and political aspirations were so closely intermingled that their de¬ 
bates on the franchise were permeated by the spirit and the language 
of the Scnptuies These debates, 5 some of which have been preserved 
from records taken down verbatim by one of Cromwell’s officers, aie 
a striking example of political activity outside Parliament. At the 
time of the Putney and Whitehall Debates (Oct -Nov , 1647, and 
Dec, 1648), the army had come to feel that Parliament did not 
represent the people, and that there was a duty not only to fight for 
the people s rights against the King, but also to uphold them against 
the Parliament The delegates to Putney and Whitehall claimed, and 
these debates justify the claim, that they formed a democratic 

R, 1 E h ^ 0 ° dwatd > H " itu y of England, pp. 56 el S eq , and J A. Williamson, The 
Evolution of England, pp 107 et seq 

2 See Chapters V and VI, below 

J A S P Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty, being debates from the Clarke MSS , etc, 
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organisation composed of representatives duly elected by those who 
were bearing the brunt of the struggle, and that they were fully 
qualified to discuss and pass resolutions for incorporation in the 
final settlement of the Kingdom. They were a body of men thrown 
up from the rank and file of this remarkable army, chosen by their 
regiments to state their case in the General Council of the Army 
Their purposes seemed incapable of achievement through oidinary 
governmental channels, yet the method they sought of achieving 
them was a democratic one. Parhament, as the employer of the 
army, imposed conditions of service which were unacceptable, and 
the army sought a remedy through what was in effect a Parliament 
of its own. But though the obvious cause of their taking this action 
was the withholding of pay and the proposal to disintegrate the 
army, the situation will be misread if the Puritan conscience is not 
given a large share of responsibility for what took place. Religion 
and politics were the questions at issue, and the discussion of pay 
and conditions of service played an extremely small part in the 
recorded debates. The army was a Puritan army, and its divergence 
from Parhament was on religious and political grounds—the two 
are so intermingled in the minds of the piotagomsts that they cannot 
be thought of apart In politics the army was more to the left than 
Parhament, and in rehgion it was Independent rather than Presby¬ 
terian The two went together because belief in toleration and liberty 
of conscience were distinguishing marks both of the Independents 
and of the political left. 1 

Within the army itself there was a further division between the 
Independents, who formed the party of Cromwell and Ireton, and 
the Levellers, who were thoroughgoing refotmers. In the Putney 
debates Ireton challenged the claim of the Levellers for manhood 
suffrage, which Colonel Ramborough had voiced m these words • 

“For really I think that the poorest he that is in England has a 

rSeeJ R Gs^a, Short History of the English People,p 559 “The great parties which have 
ever since divided the social, the political, and the religious life of England, whether 
as Independents and Presbyterians, as Whigs and Tories, as Conservatives and Liberals, 
sprang into organised existence m the contest between the Army and the Parliament 
Then for the first time began a struggle which is far fiom having ended yet, a stiuggle 
between political tradition and political progress, between the principle of religious 
conformity and the principle of religious freedom ” 
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life to live, as the greatest he, and therefore truly, sir, I think it’s 
clear, that every man that is to live under a government ought first 
by his own consent to put himself under that government . . ,” 1 

“either it must be the Law of God or the law of man that must 
prohibit the meanest man in the kingdom to have this benefit as 
well as the greatest. I do not find anything in the Law of God, 
that a lord shall choose twenty burghesses, and a gentleman but 
two, or a poor man shall choose none • I find no such thing in the 
Law of Nature, nor in the Law of Nations. . . ,” a 

To this Ireton replied: 

“I think that no person hath a right to an interest m disposing 
of the affairs of the kingdom . . that hath not a permanent fixed 
interest in this kingdom. . . “Those that choose the repre¬ 
senters ... are the persons . . in whom all land lies, and those in 
corporations in whom all trachng lies ” 3 

This was a discussion of political matters, and in the Whitehall 
debates there was a similar division of opinion on rehgious ques¬ 
tions between Cromwell and Ireton on the one hand, and Lilburne, 
Wildman and their supporters on the other, concerning the power of 
the civil magistrate in matters of conscience. 

Those who took part in the debate on both sides were moved by 
the highest motives, and their speeches shed a flood of light on the 
manner of men they were that made up Cromwell’s army. Specially 
chosen for their personal character and religious convictions, they 
had left home and work to fight for civil and religious freedom. The 
reader of these debates has the privilege of listening to the discussions 
of a group of men chosen by their fellows honestly trymg to work 
out by the light that was in them what was the best for the kingdom. 
Their sincerity stands out above all, but in addition to that the 
modern reader must be impressed by their profound knowledge of 
the Scriptures and the natural and almost informal way in which they 
apply them to ordinary life, their high standard of debate, their 
1 Woodhouse, op cit, p. 53. 2 Ibid, p 54. a Ibid, p. 56. 
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regard for one another as individuals working for the same cause, 

' a nd their respect for views different from their own. From Cromwell 
and Ireton to unknown men like “Buffcoat” and “Bedfordshire 
man,” all recognise that the spirit of God may be woikmg in the 
others as well as or more than in themselves. 

“Thought and discussion,” says John Richard Green, “had 
turned the army into a vast Parliament, a Parliament which re¬ 
garded itself as representative of ‘godly’ men in as high degree as 
the Parliament at Westminster, and which must have become 
*■ every day more conscious of its superiority in political capacity 
to its rival Ireton, the moving spirit of the New Model, had no 
equal as a statesman at St Stephen’s, nor is it possible to compare 
the large and far-sighted proposals of the army with the blind 
and narrow policy of the two Houses.” 1 

Here were men, whose own initiative had led them to take up 
arms of their own free will, and w r ho, once in the army, had been 
thrown up as leaders, taking a hand in the business of government 
outside Parliament because Parliament no longer represented the 
common man. They were working by democratic means for the 
same end for which they were fighting—the political and religious 
rights of the common man to a share in the government and to 
freedom of conscience. At this point in history, and because of 
democratic activity outside Parliament, the conscience of the com¬ 
mon man became a factor in the political as well as in the religious 
sphere, and it has remained of central importance ever since 3 
The introduction of the common man on to the political stage, 
where he remained when their scheme for political and social reform 
had crumbled away, was the first great permanent achievement of the 
Puritan reformers. The second was the successful translation of the 
idea of the “covenant” from the religious to the civil sphere How 
this happened and its importance in the development of democracy 

1 Green, op at , p 565 

* See Woodhouse, op cit , Introduction, p 53, “The consciences of common men 
were a new phenomenon in politics, and one that has never since disappeared,” and 
A, D Lindsay, Essential: of Democracy , pp x 1-19, 
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is worked out in the late Lord Lindsay’s lectures. Essentials of Demo¬ 
cracy. Voluntary bodies there had been before, but they had been 
mainly of a religious or trade 1 character; now at last their import¬ 
ance in the political field began to be recognised, and the way was 
prepared for the reform movements of the next centuries. The 
solemn engagement of the army, and the agreements of the people, 
were voluntary undertakings and associations modelled on, church 
covenants, and the Church congregation as well as Parliament was 
infl uential in shaping the General Council of the Army In other 
directions, too, democracy was at work—notably in the city com¬ 
panies and in agitations for reform of the City’s government; 2 and 
here again something remained for future reformers to build on. 
Though the actual reforms advocated by the army were not 
brought about for more than two centuries, since, as J. R. Green 
wrote in 1874, 

“for the last two hundred years England has been doing little 
more than carrying out in a slow and tentative way the scheme of 
political and religious reform which the army propounded at the 
close of the Civil War,” 3 

it was responsible for two achievements not only of lasting value 
but of immediate importance—first, the conscience of the common 
man was acknowledged as a factor in politics, and secondly, the 
voluntary body became a force in politics as well as in religion. The 
work done by the General Council of the Army at Putney and White¬ 
hall and in its other meetings laid the foundation for the reform 
movement of the next centuries, and a foundation which was essen¬ 
tial to its growth. 

By the time of the accession of George III it was clear that associa¬ 
tions of a religious and trade nature no longer provided sufficient 
outlet for the needs and enterprise of the people. A new kind of 
society was taking shape, and political machinery which had been 
designed for other conditions was becoming more and more ob¬ 
viously out of date Politics are the basis of life in society, and if 

1 See below, Chapter III, pp 85 et seq 

2 Woodhouse, op at , Introduction, p 80 3 op cii,p 565, 
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political machinery does not change to meet changing needs, those 
who are cut off from the business of government, and whose needs 
are not met under existing institutions, and those who have the 
causes of others at heart, will strive both for political reform so that 
the unrepresented shall play a patt in government, and for securing 
their ends by whatevei means may be open to them 
This is what happened at the end of the eighteenth century. People 
were waking up to the changing conditions under which they lived, 
and to the new needs and responsibilities imposed on them by those 
conditions Since existing institutions would not provide the 
machinery through which these aspirations could be realised, other 
ways of bringing about change were sought Thus people joined 
together to work for causes on an unprecedented scale Some of 
these causes, such as the reform of Parliament and the extension of 
the franchise, weie obviously political, and their connection with 
government was clear, but many which were of a religious, social or 
educational nature had likewise to be pressed on Parliament. The 
abokuon of the slave trade, 1 factory reform, 2 the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the provision of public money for education, 3 all needed legis¬ 
lation, and legislation that took years to secure Yet the strength of 
all these movements lay outside Parliament, and many of their most 
active and influential workets were not members of eithei House. 
Wilberforce worked hand in hand with Granville Shaip, Clarkson 
and many others, Shaftesbury with men like John Wood, W illiam 
Cobbett 4 and Richard Oastler, Cobden and Bright with members 
of the anti-Corn Law League outside Parliament; the supporters of 
educational legislation with a band of pioneers outside. In the poli¬ 
tical movement above all it was organisation and activity outside 
Parliament which produced the results. Here was no case of politi¬ 
cians looking to outsiders for support, but of outsiders pressing on 
politicians policies they were finally unable to resist. The radical 
reformer, Francis Place, never entered Parliament—he was better 
able to attain his ends by working outside, since Sir Francis Burdett, 
John Cam Hobhouse and Joseph Hume were his parliamentary 

3 1“ £' la P tet VJ. PP 149 t* m 2 See Chapter VI, pp. 153 st soq. 

3 See Chapter V, pp 133 et seq. 1 

4 Cobbett was only m Parliament for the last five years of his life 
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mouthpieces and were constant visitors to his tailor’s shop in the 
Charing Cross Road 1 

What was happening is well described in the P.E.P. Broadsheet, 
Clubs, Societies and Democracy. “English society became a ferment of 
activity which had all the marks of democracy except that it was 
shut off from the formal business of government ” 2 This state of 
things came about for two reasons In the first place, conditions both 
needed and were known to need reform more than they had pre¬ 
viously done, and secondly, Parliament was more and more losing 
touch with the people. Refoim was needed because of conditions 
created by the industrial revolution, conditions which became com¬ 
mon knowledge because of improvements in transport, printing and 
the postal system; and Parliament was losing touch because of the 
growth and changing structure of the population. The drift to the 
towns, the development of the North, the expansion of industry, 
all meant that a House of Commons composed mainly of landowners 
and preponderantly from the South was becoming less and less repre¬ 
sentative of the country as a whole. So long as England remained 
predominantly agricultural, a Parliament chosen to legislate for a 
country of that kind was more likely to be in touch with the people 
than it could ever hope to be once industrialism asserted its influence. 
It is true that the ordinary countryman of the so-called labouring 
classes had never had a vote, and thus had no more direct say in the 
government than the townsman of later years, but at least the part 
of the world he lived in and the interests of the countryside were 
before the notice of Parliament Even allowing for all the injustices 
meted out to farm workers by a Parliament of landlords, such a 
Parliament could at least understand a country whose mam business 
was agriculture better than this new England of factory and work¬ 
shop 

1 A -writer in the European Magazine (New Series, Vol II, No 7, March, 1826) 
gives the following amusing account of the relationship of Place and Hume “There 
upon that three-footed stool, gowned in wholesome grey, with an absolute avalanche 
of schemes, scraps, and calculations around him, sits the philosophic sage, delivering 
his golden rules with the slowness and the certainty of the choicest alembic; and 
yonder, squatted upon a pile of unread pamphlets, sits the substantial pupil, with 
his whole countenance perked into one gigantic car of astonishment and delight ” 
Quoted m Graham Wallas, L//e of Francis Place, p, 189 

2 Planning, No. 263, p 2 
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A case for this kind of “indirect” representation can be made in 
societies where government is in harmony with the people. It is 
eloquently and forcibly put by Burke. There is no better way of 
seeing the strength of the case for maintaining existing institutions 
than through his eyes The case for opposing reform, with its truth 
and untruth, always, when he puts it, in magnificent language, is the 
case which has to be met at every stage in social progress Lack of 
faith in the common man, foi instance, is a recurnng theme familiar 
to all social reformers, and if they are to achieve their aims they 
must find the a n swer to it. Burke defines indirect or virtual repre¬ 
sentation m these words: 

“Yiitual representation is that in which there is a communion 
of interests, and a sympathy m feelings and desiies between those 
who act in the name of any description of people, and the people 
in whose name they act, though the trustees are not actually chosen 
by them . . Such a representation I think to be, m many cases, 
even better than the actual. etc.” 1 

This was written when he was defending Catholic Emancipation 
and he goes on to say • 

“But this sort of virtual representation cannot have a long or 
sure existence if it has not a substratum in the actual. The member 
must have some relation to the constituent,” 

Such relation, he held, did not exist between Irish Catholics and 
Members of Parliament, who could not theiefore be said virtually 
to represent them 

Yet he was far from admitting that the middle and working 
classes of the new manufacturing districts were in the same position 
as the Catholics in Ireland. Though he mocks at Old Sarum: 

“where the representatives, more in number than the consti¬ 
tuents, only serve to inform us that this was once a place of trade, 
and sounding with the busy hum of men, though now you can only 

1 Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 179a (Edmund Burke, Selections, p 75). 
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ttace the streets by the colour o£ the corn, and its sole manufacture 
is in members of Parliament” 1 

—and this at a time when Manchester and Birmingham were unre¬ 
presented—he is none the less a confirmed opponent of the reform 
of Parliament and of the extension of the franchise He admits that 
the House of Commons “is not representative of the people, as a col¬ 
lection of individuals,” but maintains that it owes its place in the 
constitution to something far better than “choice.” That constitu¬ 
tion, he says, 

“is made by what is ten thousand times better than choice, it is 
made by the peculiar circumstances, occasions, tempers, disposi¬ 
tions, and moral, civil, and social habitudes of the people, which 
disclose themselves only in a long space of time ” 2 

A House of Commons that has grown up in this way is, on his view, 
better than one elected by a wide suffrage. He does not trust the 
multitude—he admits that they are the best judges of practical op¬ 
pression, but they ought never to be called into council about its 
real cause or appropriate remedy, but ought to be totally shut out. 3 
He thought only a few men capable of wise judgment and of disin¬ 
terested action and was not optimistic about improving the others • 

“considering . . the prostitute and daring venality, the corrup- 
don of manners, the idleness and profligacy of the lower sort of 
voters, no prudent man would propose to increase such an evil, 
if it be, as I fear it is, out of our power to administer to it any 
remedy.” 4 

As Coleridge wittily puts it: 

“Burke in his public character found himself, as it were, in a 

1 Measures for Economical Reform. Speech in the House of Commons, February 
nth, 1780 ( Selections, p. 68) 

2 Speech m the House of Commons, May 7th, 1782 {Selections, p 61) 

8 Letter to Sir H Langrishe, 1792 ( Selections, p 63). 

1 The Present State of the Nation, 1769 ( Selections, p, 59) 
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Noah’s ark, with a very few men and a great many beasts.” 1 

It seems strange that so aident an advocate of Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion and of toleration for dissenters, and the holder of such liberal 
views about India and America, should have wished to deny political 
freedom to so many Englishmen Perhaps if he had got to know the 
disenfranchised citizens of England in the way he knew his fellow 
Irish, he might have seen that the arguments which he used so 
eloquently in the one case were applicable in the other. 

“The stigma and reproach, the hideous mask will be taken off, 

and men will see each other as they are.” 2 

Even when he was writing thus of the Catholics, other men, though 
less eloquent, were setting about the task of showing Englishmen 
to one another—and of persuading those who hacl long had a mono¬ 
poly of government that they no longer even “virtually” represented 
the people, and that the people had a more direct contribution to 
make to the government as well as to the production of the nation. 

Because people were cut off from active participation in govern¬ 
ment they formed associations through which, instead of through 
Parliament, they could influence policy and bring about reforms 
Yet they looked to a reform of Parliament itself as the real answer to 
all their troubles. 

It was assumed at this time that reform of Parliament would pro¬ 
vide the answer to all social ills, and although the ills were economic 
and social, constitutional means of solving them were sought. The 
emphasis at the end of the eighteenth century and light on into the 
nineteenth century was on political and civil rights rathei than on 
economic and social ones—and political and civil reforms were 
looked to to cure economic and social ills. The reformers were 
concerned first of all to reform Parliament and to guarantee 
civil liberties Only aftei a measure of leform had been granted was 
there a general recognition that it had not achieved what had been 
expected, and that different methods would have to be adopted to 

1 S T Coleridge, Er say on the giomicl ojgovernment (Burke, Selections, p 19) 

2 Letter to Sir Hercules Langnshe, 1792 ( Selections, p 76). 
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solve economic and social problems. The attitude of Burke to the 
pool, for example, shows how essential to social progress combina¬ 
tions of the poor themselves were, 

“Labour is a commodity like every other, and rises or falls 
according to the demand . . . Whenever it happens that a man 
can claim nothing according to the rules of commerce, and the 
principles of justice, he passes out of that department, and comes 
within the jurisdiction of mercy 5,1 

It is not surprising that people who could not live on what Burke 
calls the “natural hire” of their labours in a society wheie enough 
was produced to enable them to do so, should have thought of com¬ 
bining with an economic purpose and not just m order to enjoy 
voting rights and civil libel ties which had no direct bearing on their 
labour and livelihood. It is much more surprising that it took so long 
for them to realise that reform of Parliament and universal manhood 
suffiage would not of themselves solve their economic problems, 
and that othei ways of doing so must be sought 
What was the reason for this faith in parliamentary refoim shared 
by all the sections of the population which were working for social 
progiess? Why was an extension of the franchise regarded as the 
key to salvation- 12 The working men were quickly disillusioned as 
to what the Reform Bill of 1832 had done for them, and, on their 
view, for the country as a whole, yet for many years they still looked 
to Parliament as the means of attaining their ends, and were more 
interested in reform than in factory legislation or the repeal of the 
Coin Laws The Reform Bill was a disappointment, on this view, 
simply because it did not go far enough—the 1832 House of Com¬ 
mons was still grossly unrepresentative of the country, and the 
woilung men weie still disenfranchised In different periods of 
history men seem to think freedom of one particular kind is of the 
first importance, they concentrate on that to the exclusion of others, 
and aie suipnsed when its attainment does not at once solve all 

1 Edmund Burke, On Scarcity (1795), Works (London, 1801), Vol VII, pp 329 and 
340-1, and see E Halevy, Growth of Philosophical Radicalism, pp 231-2 

2 See the letter from Fiancts Place to Thomas Hodgskin in 1819 (Graham Wallas, 
op at , p 144-6) 
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problems This ts what happened about parliamentary reform m the 
oily nineteenth century What is the explanation of this concentra¬ 
tion on political freedom at this particular juncture; was it mistaken, 
of have events justified the faith of the reformers ? It does not follow 
that, because reform did not bring all the good that was confidently 
expected, it achieved nothing—it may even be that without it a high 
proportion of what was achieved by trade combinations and other 
voluntary bodies would never have happened, Would the course of 
factory reform or of trade unionism, for example, have been- the 
same if the House of Commons had not been reformed ? At any rate, 
the general view among lefoimers at this time was that, if political 
rights could be won, better social and economic conditions would 
hollow 1 Even if they were wrong in too readily assuming that this 
would happen automaUcally, they were right in thinking that it 
became possible in a way that would not have been conceivable 
otherwise “Wise measures will never be adopted without a reform 
in Parliament,” said McCulloch, and “it is a mockery to call that 
law which does not protect the poor as well as uphold the rich.” 2 
The reform of Parliament may not of itself mean that wise measures 
will be adopted or that the poor will be protected, but at least it will 
make it possible for these things to be done Parliament was looked 
to to remedy economic wrongs, and the repeal of the Combination 
Laws was expected to remove the grievances of the workmen. When 
they weie freed from tyrannous lav/s by Parliament, thought Place, 3 
they would not need to combine in trade unions, since their needs 
would be met by wise legislation. If a man with as much insight as 
Place could take this view—and it was shared by the whole Ben¬ 
thamite school whose influence on the reform movement was so 
profound—it is patural that Parliament itself should have seemed the 
prime object for the attack of the reformers since beneficent laws 
were the key to social progress, and it was assumed that a reformed 
and representative Parliament would pass beneficent laws 

History has shown how wrong Place and the other followers of 

1 See below. Chapter III, p 88. 

2 Quoted Graham Wallas, op at , p 145 Compare Cartwiight, who felt that politics 
Were “of far greater impoitance to society than religion”—see Life and Cort espondence, 
by his mete. Chapter I.p 70 

3 Wallas, op.cit.p 217. 

c 
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Bentham were m thinking economic problems would be solved by 
parliamentary means alone, but it does not follow that without such 
legislation as there was the course of extra-parliamentary history as 
seen, for instance, in trade unionism, would not have been very 
different. It may well be that reform only came just in time to pre¬ 
vent revolution. Men who were proscribed and prosecuted in the 
eighteen-twenties were allowed to go peaceably about their business 
ten years later. The freedom to combine, the reaffiimation of free¬ 
dom of speech and of the press, made it possible for men to work 
out peaceful means of social progress. Where the Benthamites were 
wrong was in thinking that once legislation allowed them to do so, 
they would no longer need or want to take common action outside 
Parliament 1 Groups outside Parliament brought about its reform, 
but that was not the end of their activity, noi was a reformed House 
of Commons by any means ceitain to pass the legislation which 
became necessary as the century revealed new needs Even when, 
as in the case of factory reform, the fixing of minimum wage rates 
or the settlement of trade disputes, 2 the sanction of Parliament is 
necessary before the reform can take place, and when that sanction 
means that it really does take place (since the backing of law is 
required for enforcing reforms), legislation is only the seal on nego¬ 
tiations that have been begun and carried to fruition outside. Yet to 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century reformers this was the least 
important aspect 3 —to them, reform meant reform of parliamentary 
institutions, and liberty meant civil liberty, reform of industrial 
relations and freedom to claim a share of material goods weie held 
of secondary importance—or at any rate, this freedom and these 
goods were felt to be best secured through^parliamentary reform. 
Just laws are the necessary pre-requisite of good government, and 
just laws which are to require obedience from all the people must 
be made by legislators who are representative of them all. These 
were the views of a wide section of influential people at the time 

1 Wallas, op at, p 117 

2 Under the Trades Disputes Act legalising the strike weapon See below, Chapter III, 
p. 103, note 

3 See Haldvy’s discussion of the Utilitarian attitude where he comments “the im¬ 
potence of laws to bring about good does not prove the power of good to come about 
spontaneously,” op at., p, 342 
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when the House of Commons was becdming ever more unrepre¬ 
sentative of the people. This view is plainly expressed m the words 
addressed to the King by the Lord Mayor of London in 1770: 

“Representatives of the people are essential to the making of 
laws; and there is a time when it is morally demonstrable that 
' men cease to be representatives That time is now arrived. The 
present House of Commons do not repiesent the people.” 1 

The remedy for this evil was sought in the traditional British way, 
through public meetings and associations, organised and inspired by 
leaders who devoted their lives to the cause of reform. It is true that 
there is a mass of political literature recording the ideas which 
inspired the reformeis, and that political essays, pamphlets, tracts 
and manifestos advocating reforms which have since been adopted - 
can be read today, but this does not mean that the written word was 
the most powerful factor in the campaign. This hterature was indeed 
widely read at the time, it played a part in forming public opinion 
by spreading information and propaganda, it was essential to the 
movement in helping to state the problems and suggest remedies, 
yet it was only one of many means of forcing public attention on the 
need for reform and of gaining sufficient support for the body of 
men who were pressing it on Parliament Public meetings and poli¬ 
tical associations supplied the driving force which carried the move¬ 
ment to victory. The process is well described by Halevy in his 
account of the activities of the early Radicals: 

“The English now made use of the three liberties which were 
henceforth held to be inseparable—freedom of the press, freedom 
to hold public meetings, and freedom of association—to uphold 
a liberty which was more precious, a right which was more 
essential—the freedom of elections, the right of representa¬ 
tion.”® 


“It was m the street, from Westminster to Mansion House, it 

1 Annual Register, Match 14th, 1770, p 200, quoted Halevy, op at , p 122, 
“Halevy, op at, p 122. 
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was round the hustings of Middlesex, in journalists’ article 1 ’, in 
pamphleteers’ tracts and in politicians’ speeches that the future 
'Radical* programme was drawn up, round about the year 1776,” 1 

The work begun by the Levellers at the end of the Civil War was 
taken up again, and this time the reform movement gathered 
momentum and resulted in legislation 

Among the earliest advocates of parliamentary and electoral re¬ 
form in the period which preceded the Act of 1832 was Major John 
Cartwright, whose life-long devotion to the cause earned him the 
name of the Father of Reform. His career provides a good illustra¬ 
tion not only of the power of individual initiative in promoting 
social progress through group action, but also of the interdepend¬ 
ence of theory and action and of the use of action to back up words. 
His pamphlet. Take your choice , published in 1776, is a political mani¬ 
festo laying down the principle of personal representation and 
demanding universal suffrage and equal representation as a right* 
These were his words • 


“My own conceptions of truth obhge me to believe, that per¬ 
sonality is the sole foundation of the right of being represented; 
and that property has, in reality, nothing to do in the case ... it 
contributes nothing to his [a man’s] right of having that repre¬ 
sentation.” 


t, ’’Ought freedom to be annexed to forty pence, or forty shillings, 

or forty pounds per annum ^ Or why not to four hundred or four 
thousand 5 But indeed, so long as money is made the measure of it 1 
it will be impossible to'know who ought or ought not to be 
, free . we might as well make the possession of forty shillings 
1 per annum the proof of a man’s being rational, as of his being' 
1 free ” 2 ! 


And of liberty he says: 


/ 


, 1 1 Halevy, op cit , p iz6 f 

W * Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, by his Niece, Vol I, pp. 91-3, qbotatioris 
&unv TpAe Yafle Cooim Cp Levellers, p 36 above, and see “Agreement of the “People,” 
Woodhouse, op, nt, pp. 449-50 5 
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_ /°Tis not among mouldy parchments, or in the cobwebs of a 
, casuist’s brain, we arc to look lor it, it is the immediate gift of 
fV God, ... it is inherent and unalienable." 1 

'fbis was only a first step Meetings and associations followed the 
manifesto in the attempt to carry out the policy it advocated. 

,, In 1780 he succeeded in establishing a “Society for Constitutional 
Information,” for which he composed a Declaration of Rights which 
the Society published and distributed, 2 and twelve years later took 
part in the work of the Society of the “Friends of the People” and 
the Society of “Friends of the Liberty of the Press.” 3 Twenty years 
•later he was still actively engaged m forming organisations, this time 
the “Society of the Friends of Parliamentary Reform” (in 18 x x) and 
the Hampden Club Clubs, according to Cartwright, were not as 
yaluable as Societies This is what he said about the Hampden Club: 

, “The formation of the Hampden Club will, doubtless, do much 
good, but its being a club, its nature, and its qualification (as for ' 
a seat in Parliament), forbid its being the real nucleus of a national 
union. It of a certainty is, and must continue to be, an exception¬ 
able institution, in the eyes of a great part of the qommumty; but 
* when our Society (Union for Parliamentary Reform) shall be 
announced to the public, all fnends of reform of every description 
y will have a standard under which they can rally ” 4 

ijde was a great believer in the spreading of information and in 
the formation of societies for that end To the president of one of 
the many “infant” societies who sought his advice he wrote in the ' 
following terms 

, “I hold it to be the truest wisdom in all virtuous men to extend 
V as much as possible a knowledge of the constitution and of the’ 

■ ' true pimciples of Government, and nothing is more likely to 
- conduce to that end than the formation of societies for those , 
V'. particular purposes 

l| ' 1 Cartwright, op cit, Vol I, p 65 

, 2 Ibid,, Vol. I, pp. 191-2 


3 Ibid, Vol I, p 134 

4 Ibid , Vol. II, p 32. 
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“In forming and conducting such societies, we see that the 
utmost piudence is required, and indeed, to say the truth, such 
societies injudiciously formed, or ill-conducted, will probably do 
the cause of liberty more harm than good. When political societies 
make public declarations, and venture to go beyond first principles 
already admitted, in a publication of facts which cannot be con¬ 
troverted, a very considerable share both of caution and of know¬ 
ledge is necessary for avoiding errors, which may not only mislead 
others, but give advantage to the enemies of freedom,” (1797.) 1 

He took part also in promoting meetings to enquire into parlia¬ 
mentary abuses and to urge more equal representation—two at 
Mansfield in the year 1782 are described by his mece (the author of 
the Life) —and all the while he was in contact personally and by 
letter with like-minded people all over the country and with politi¬ 
cians whom he hoped to persuade to take up the cause. “He appears 
at this time” (1783), says his mece, “to have been indefatigable in his 
exertions in the Society for Constitutional Information.” 2 Meetings 
were held to form societies, meetings were held by societies to make 

1 Cartwright, op cit , Vol I, p 243. See also Cartwright’s letter to the founder of 
the Hampden Club in 1814. 

“ . without an efficient committee being established for constant vigilance and 

activity, it were in vain—a mere idle dream—to hope for success, which can only, 
by any possibility, be brought about by an unceasing effort, like that of the slave- 
trade committee, for awakening public attention, and keeping it steadily fixed on 
its object 

“No sympathy, no animation, no enthusiasm in the cause can arise m the nation 
at large, unless they see at their head a body of honest and intelligent men, ever at 
their post, ever attentive to favourable circumstances, with whom they can sym¬ 
pathise, and on whom they can depend for promoting the like in all parts of the 
kingdom 

“In short, the club must be a heart, and the committee a brain for giving life and 
conduct to that body which is to be benefited by reform, but which body without 
a heatt and a brain, must continue a mere inanimate carcase, or at best a mere 
Buffering mass, without the ability of obtaining relief ” Op at , Vol II, p 72 

In another letter of the same year he paid tribute again to the committee •working 
for the abolition of the slave trade 

"the eloquence of a Wilber force, a Fox would have proved wholly abortive 
had not a solid foundation been previously laid, by the labours of a committee of 
twelve unknown men, who privately met once a week, and who, within little more 
than twelve months, had stirred the public mind, and caused a public movement by 
petitions, having printed and circulated nearly eighty thousand publications great 
and small ” Op ci/,Y ol II, p 82 

2 Cartwright, op «/., Vol I, p 133 
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known then objects, and above all to draw up petitions and collect 
signatures for them. 

Throughout this period and right up until the middle of the next 
century, when the collapse of the Chartist movement brought them 
into discredit, 1 petitions to Parliament were one of the means most 
persistently employed by reformers How fat they were successful in 
obtaining the reforms for which they asked is difficult to estimate—• 
the fact that theie were so many of them year after year on the same 
subjects makes one doubtful of their efficacy—but their cumulative 
effect must have been considerable, and they had two great merits: 
first they provided a means of access to government for that large 
majority of the people who were cut off from a share in it, and an 
access that was constitutional and did not involve the use of vio¬ 
lence; and secondly, they had publicity value. They were drawn up 
at public meetings, signatures were sought by enthusiastic workers, 
people’s attention was attracted so that it was impossible for even an 
unrepresentative House of Commons to ignore them as it might well 
have done had their existence and contents been less widely known. 

Since the mam work in which the reformers of this period engaged 
was m organising meetings, and getting up petitions, both directly 
and by correspondence, they devoted time and energy to obtaining 
and keeping contact with fellow reformers in other centres of popu¬ 
lation, and to encouraging them by letter and by personal visits to 
stir up enthusiasm 2 for,the cause and to organise their own meetings 
and petitions in its support. Cartwright, like the enthusiasts for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade (with whom indeed he was at one stage 
closely co-operating), 3 did not hesitate to devote himself personally 
to touring the country preaching his gospel. Pie was not afraid, he 
said, of being sneered at as an “itinerant apostle,” and learnt much on 
his journeys. He found “in the mass of the middle and working 

1 They were again made use of in the Women’s Suffrage Movement So long as there 
is a large section of the people who hold strong views and are unrepresented they will 
resbft to the petition 

2 Cartwright, op at , Vol I, pp 290 and 296-7 

3 Ibid , Vol I, p 179 He was a member of a sub-committee with Clarkson (1788),, 
and wrote to his wife in the same paragraph of its work and that of the Constitutional 
Society “Should the West Indian slaves, who but the other day had not the slightest 
prospect of such an event, find themselves emancipated, who shall say that there is 
no hope of our constitutional rights and liberties being restored ?” 
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classics, a very general sense of wrong and misery, and a very general 
dis position to petition for a refoun of that house, the couuption of 
which was generally supposed to be the cause” of the misery, and 
was able to advise and help “the most zealous and active” who 
applied to him for assistance He undertook political touts m 1812, 
and 1813 visiting at least one different place each day of his absence 
'of about a month, 1 and from that time until his death he was con-' 
stantly travelling on the business of reform 2 
Support for leform was also sought by means of dinners which. 
Were organised by groups of enthusiasts, and for which stewards 
were enrolled from well-wishers all over the country The accounts 
of the arrangements for these dinners which appear rn Cartwright’s 
Life and Correspondence show how similar were their methods to those 
which have become familiar to all organisers of “efforts” for good 
causes. In his attempt to “obtain a number of respectable stewards 
for a dinner to be given m support of parliamentary reform” in 
1809, he met with many refusals 

“Some keep silence, others say, if I knew with whom I was to 
act, I would be a steward. This seems to be the meaning of xxx 
and Mr xxx Lord xxx is more explicit, very warm m favour of 
“ our object, thanks me for proposing him, but cannot engage to be 
C a steward, without having first ascertained that some of his friends 
, will be there. . . ” 3 

‘Yet, in spite of discouragements (common with all such efforts!), the 
‘ , 1 Cartwright, op cit , Vol II, pp 46-7 

■■ 2 He was a great bekevet in the value of tours as the following extracts show. 

1 y “Prior to this tour, only two petitions, namely one from Manchester, and one 

, , from Halifax, had an existence, and through terror of persecution, a large proportion 1 
, of the names to the former had been tom off again, wherefore it is probable, that 
1 tad not this tour taken place, both those petitions would have died still-bom, and 
none else have appeared 

/, “The existing petitions may therefore be fairly attributed to the tour having been' 
’ undertaken. Of these, four hundred and thirty have been consigned to the care of 
’ ’ the writer 1 

“They are, unquestionably, a true expression of real feeling, for the tourist had 
, no means of influence, except truth and reasoning, and these he could personally 
address only to a very few persons at each place he visited, for in twenty-nine days 
■ he travelled nine hundred miles ” 

letter to subscribers to the expenses of the 1812 Tour, quoted Cartwright, op. at., 

, Vol n, pp 51-2 

• ■ 3 Cartwright, op at., Vol I, pp 386-7 
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V dinner was a tremendous success, and was attended by over 1,20a 
'^people. It earned him tlie congratulations of no less a person than 
'J' 1 Francis Place, that expert on political organisation, who was a fellow 
k ; member of the committee. Place paid tribute tq the vast importance 
of those labours (on the part of Cartwright) without which it would 
, have been impossible for such a list of stewards to have been 
, 1 obtained 

; Such were Cartwright’s methods of working for jreform—the 
■ public meeting, the political society, the club, the petition, the poli- 
1 tical tour, the dinner, and' the constant contact in person and by 
> letter with people with whom he was working and whom he hoped 
to stimulate He did not live to see even the limited reform that was 
achieved m 1832, but he was one of those whose initiative and hard 
work helped to make it possible His life, in its single-minded devo¬ 
tion no less than in the particular form he chose for his activities, is 
-a typical example of the political reformer of the period., He was only 
pne of many hundreds, though admittedly one of the leaders, who 
were forming and joining societies, organising meetings and drawing 
up and signing petitions. 

A Society of Supporters of the Bill of Rights had been formed as 1 
early as 1769 when Cartwright, then a naval officer, was busy explor- ■ 
ing rivers in Newfoundland. This was the first organised attempt to 
) put pressure on Parliament from without, but it had little influenced , 
■‘ It was not till more than ten yeais later—in 1779-80—that Christopher 1 
Wyvill, a Yorkshire clergyman, formed a county committee to con¬ 
sider reform, 2 and other counties followed suit. This was the year 


when Cartwright succeeded in establishing the Society for Promot- n 
ing Constitutional Information demanding Annual Parliaments and 
universal suffrage. In 1791 the London Corresponding Society, which 
( , claimed to be the first political club formed by Enghsh working men, , 
was founded, and similai Corresponding Societies—so called because 
their members corresponded about aims and methods with one an- 
L other and with Headquarters—sprang up in the big centres pf 
1 population during the next few years 3 , 

7 The members of these early societies began the process of working 



1 J R M Butler, Passing of the Great ReformiBiH, p 5 
3 Ibid, pp. 15 et seq 


2 Ibid , p. 6. 
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c 11~ a programme of electotal reform, a process which • 
l_, - ( ,i . , as the century wem on and the pioneers were 

joined by new reciuits The part played by Cartwright was matched 
by that played by many others, Wilkes, Price, Priestley, Jebb, Horne 
Tooke, Sawbridge, not to mention the politicians themselves, not¬ 
ably Chatham, Brougham, Russell and Grey. Many men both outside 
and inside Parliament took a share in working out policy and in 
planning methods of publicising and carrying it through, but the 
single person to whom more than to anyone else the ultimate victory 
was due was Francis Place, who for thirty years controlled the key 
constituency of Westminster (one of the few with a popular elec-' 
torate), and exercised more influence on the course of reform than 
anyone outside or even mside Parliament This is how he was de¬ 
scribed in 1835 by a contemporary admirer, Richard Caiiile: 1 

“The writer of this, though by circumstances separated from the 
immediate acquaintance of Mr. Place for several years past, can, by 
the experience of eighteen and the well founded report of forty 
years, pronounce him a prodigy of useful, resolute, consistent, 
political exertion, and indefatigable labour, which evidently con¬ 
tinues unabated to this day. . . . Francis Place, by his assistant 
labours and advice given to members of the House of Commons, 
has produced more effect in that House than any man who was 
ever a member ” 2 

The story of this remarkable man, who started his working life as 
a poor journeyman and became not only a master tailor with money 
to spend on the causes he supported, but a highly educated and 
widely read man, is one of the most fascinating in the annals of 
democracy He was the lynch pm of scores of movements for social 
reform—in education and industrial relations as well as in parlia¬ 
mentary affairs, and there are no better examples than his committees 
of the power of determined groups under able leadership to decide 
policy and affect the course of social progress 3 
Though he personally “produced more effect”, as Carlile says, than 

1 A publicist in the Benthamite set 

a Monthly Magazine, May, 1835, p. 454, see Graham Wallas, op at , p 176. 

3 See Wallas, op, «/,, p 186. 
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any man in the House—or indeed, out of it—he produced the effect 
not alone but with and through others, and did not seek, or receive, 
full credit for his achievements His career is such an outstanding 
example of what can be brought about by democratic means under 
the right leadership, that it deserves careful study both for its 
methods, and because it shows the dependence of even the best 
methods on the personality and character of those who use them. 
The success of "Westminster politics” under the leadership of Place 
was due not only to efficient organisation but to the nature of the 
leading men, and particularly of Place himself What manner of man 
was he, what tasks did he set himself, and how did he attack them? 

First of all, he was a good man, a man with high ideals like those 
other upright men, Wilbeiforce and Shaftesbury and many other 
philanthropist reformers His life was devoted to the cause of reform, 
but he did not look for its achievement in one way exclusively—in 
fact, he felt it necessary to have many irons in the fire at the same time 
in order to get things done. "It was an opinion of Place’s that a man 
must have a good many projects in hand to accomplish any,” writes 
Hodgskm m 1819, 1 and he therefore engaged on many different 
schemes of public work at the same time, as well as on social work of 
a private nature. Whenever a cause connected with social justice was 
promoted, there was Place toiling on its behalf. His passion for social 
justice sprang from real love of his fellow men—he felt and worked 
for them as people and not as abstract units. He seems to have been 
inspired to work for others not, as some reformers are, because his 
personal hfe was unsatisfactory, but rather because it was happy and 
strengthened him to face outwards from a loving family to a wider 
circle that needed his care He was successful in business, and used 
his success for the good of society, and he fitted himself by education 
to woi k for reform. For the first two striking points about the way he 
set about achieving his aims are just these—that he fitted himself for 
public work by education; and he secured himself an independent 
position and enough money to keep himself for his later years with¬ 
out working at his trade, and even to enable him to support finan¬ 
cially causes he had at heart. Yet though he had taken steps to fit 

1 Wallas a op, at a p 186. '■ 
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himself bv education and position to take a lead, he did not fall a prey ' 
to the dcsite for populatin'—keen on power he certainly was, but it 
was the i calm- of power in which he was interested and not in its out- ■■ 
ward show; in the words of his obituary notice in the Spectator , 
“He was essentially a public man, but his work usually lay behind 
the curtain .. He loved quiet power for the purpose of promoting 
good ends.” 1 

This “quiet power” he achieved for two reasons: first, because he 
was prepared to work through other people, in and out of Parliament, 
and secondly, because he himself worked hard and indefdtigably and 
was always ready to do things himself, however boring and however 
unpopular they were. His biographer, Graham Wallas, says of his 
attitude to the population problem • 

“Unlike the others, he was filled with a burning sense that some¬ 
thing had to be done, and done immediately, and done by him.” 2 

These two qualities—the ability, nay, the desire, to work through 
others, and the capacity to work hard and persevenngly in face of 
continued delays and discouragements himself—were the key to his 
success. For the path of the reformer is never easy or swift, and 
, Place’s was no exception. 

1 “It was only after six years of continued exertion in a great many 
ways that I at length induced Mr. Hume to procure a committee, 
which led to the repeal of the laws against combinations of work¬ 
men, and the Act which foibade artisans leaving the country,‘It 
was only after long-continued efforts that the exportation of 
machinery was brought to the state it now is. It was in defiance 
of the opinions of the Speaker and the Attorney-General that I 
procured the repeal of the Cutting and Flaying Act . . 
The Parliament has been sitting for business only three weeks, 
and I have been requested to do as much m the way of re¬ 
search and statement as would occupy me for three months, I 
will do no one of these things, unless I have very good reason to 

' Spectator, No. 1332, January 7th, 1854, p 13, quoted Wallas, op at,, p, 1. 

2 Wallas, op. at , p 168 
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believe that my time will not be wasted, nor the matters on which 
I may employ myself be laid aside, . . .” 1 

But he did not allow himself to remain discouraged for long, and, 
like so many other people who complain a bit when things are 
going badly, he just dug his teeth in further and was next heard of 
working as hard as ever at something that appeared just as hopeless, 
boring or unpopular 

An account of the way he himself thought he worked through 
people was given in a letter he wrote to Thomas Campbell in 1825. 
Wallas put it m this way “In the tactics, as opposed to the strategy 
of politics, Place always held that every effbit should be concentrated 
on influencing the minds of those who have to give the operative 
vote,” 2 and he said himself right at the end of his political life (1841): 

“It has long been my custom not to wait until called upon, but 
quietly and as effectually as possible to interfere whenever I see an 
opening to be useful.” 2 

With these as his particular qualities, he made use of all the usual 
methods of extra-parliamentary organisation which had sprung into 
prominence at the end of the eighteenth century for piessmg political 
reform. Some of them had long been used by workeis for social pro¬ 
gress m othei fields, and all are familiar today—committees, societies, 
subscriptions, newspaper articles—but he used them with a differ¬ 
ence He believed that large amorphous meetings—though he took 
part in many of them—did not achieve nearly so much as small com¬ 
mittees of hard-working enthusiasts, who could either introduce 
legislation themselves, or persuade, by personal means, others to 
do so 

His entry into political work took place in 1791, when he joined 
the London Corresponding Society, but for some years he only 
played a small part, since during that period he was mainly occupied m 
getting on his feet in business and in educating himself. Then in 1804,, 
established in Charing Cross Road in a shop of his own, he came 
before the public eye working for education. From then on the pace 

1 Autobiography , May, 1830, quoted Wallas, op cit , pp 191-2, 

2 Wallas, op, ett, pp, 387-8 2 Ibid, p 390, note 
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moved rapidly, and soon his shop and library was recognised as a 
political' workshop where Westminster election campaigns and 
measures in Parliament were worked out, and where Radicals (and 
others) stopped in on their way to and fiom the House to give and 
receive news, advice and instructions Publications were also ananged' 
there by the contribution method, and the organisation of the cam¬ 
paigns for the right of public meeting 1 and in support of the Reform 
Bill were worked out in detail. Place had become a wiie-puller behind 
the parties in Parliament. . as is clear from the humorous article in 
the European Magazine for 1826, which says' 

“Give me place for my fulcrum and I’ll move the world. . . . 
No one needs to be told that the whole popular liberties of this 
country, and by connection and consequence, of the world, depend 
upon the electors of Westminster; and just as necessarily as the 
sinking of lead depends upon its weight, do these electors depend 
upon Mr Place, not only in the choice of the men whom they 
entrust as their representatives, but in the very subjects in which 
those men deal ” a 

This is humorous, but it is good-humouied and it pays a deserved 
tribute to Place For in truth he was one of the people mainly respon¬ 
sible not only for the Act of 1832, but for die Repeal of the Com¬ 
bination Acts 3 and many other less famous measuies of great 
importance to sections of the population Moreover, he not only did 
things, himself—he showed both his contemporaries and his suc¬ 
cessors how they could and should be done. 

The movement foi Reform entered a new phase after the passing 
of the 1832 Bill The methods which had contributed so much to 
forcing that measure through Parliament were continued m the effort 
to secure further reforms, and particularly an extension of the fran¬ 
chise, but an increasingly active part in the organisation of the cam¬ 
paign was henceforth played by working men. The “first political 
club formed by working men,” 4 die London Corresponding Society, 
had been founded in 1791, and its members had worked for the first 

11 See Wallas, op. cit , p, 142 2 Ibid, pp, 187-8 3 See Chapter IV, p. 89, below. 

4 J.R M. Butler, Passing of the Great Reform Bill, p. 15. 
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ReformBill ■V'Ciii'' 1 • d rot pi- c ’ I 1 c* 11 ; vote. The experience 
gainedinth. t. ’ ■ ■ ■>' ■(' ,\ . ,'iw t.~ > ! ■- o.' great value to them. 
Many tad <>. • <- l ' l >, i-,i s 1 < 0 , ponsibihty, and had 

learnt to play an active part in public affairs Membership of reform 
societies was a social education and exerted a civilising influence of 
high value. Fiancis Place pays a striking tribute to the effect of these 
societies on the behaviour'of their members, and through diem, 
apparently, on the working classes as a whole 1 His description of the 
change m such things as the conduct of public meetings and the 
decline of drunkenness testifies to what amounts to a social revolu¬ 
tion This change was good in itself, and is a notable testimony to 
the value of membership of voluntary bodies for social progiess, but 
it was doubly good in that it taught an ever increasing section of the 
population that the way to achieve reform was by organisation of 
groups of men with a common purpose freely uniting to bring it 
about. 2 

William Lovett, whose autobiography, Life and Struggles , gives an 
insight into the reform movement of the thirties and forties through 
the eyes of one who was an active member of working men’s societies 
and author of many of their petitions and manifestos, was one of a 
“goodly number of active and influential working men” who aimed 
to form a union “exclusively of this class and of such men” free from 
the leadership of “a Lord, an M.P. or an esquire ” The Working 
Men’s Association was formed in 1836 and set to work drawing up 
addresses 8 and pamphlets, and holding public meetings to pass peti¬ 
tions. At a public meeting at the Crown and Anchor m the Strand 
the nucleus of “the fai-famed People’s Charter” had its oiigin That is 
to say, the meeting adopted a programme embodying the "Six 
Points.” 4 This meeting, says Lovett, “was the most crowded and at 
the same time the most orderly one I ever attended All our resolu¬ 
tions were unanimously agreed to, and our petition signed by about 

1 Wallas, op at, pp 145 ct seq 

2 See above, Chapter I, p 5 2, and below. Chapter VI, p 148. 

3 W Lovelt, L.ife mid Strunks, Vol I, p 93. 

It claimed the honour of introducing the international addless between working 
men of different countries, the 15 . 1 st being sent to the Working Classes of Belgium in 
November, 1836 W Lovett, op at , Vol I, p 100 

4 Universal Suffrage, no Property QualiScations, Annual Parliaments, Initial Repre¬ 
sentation, the Payment of Members, and Vote by Ballot Lovett, op at , Vol I, p. 105, 
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that it altered its character and caused Chaittsm to develop in a way 
very different from that taken by the earliet leform movement In the, 
case of the earlier campaign it was only right at the end, when legiti¬ 
mate action outside Parliament appeared to be being thwaited by 
unconstitutional means inside, that the campaigners threatened to use 
foice 1 —and the threat was enough In this case the use of foice was 
planned as a reluctant last tesort an the top of ycats of organisation 
lay public meeting, societies and associations, political education, 
petitions, piessure on influential people inside and outside of Parlia¬ 
ment. In the case of the Chartists it was advocated by a group within 
the movement as an alternative to other methods Its advocates utned 

o 

the people to take the law into then own hands rather than oiganise 
to have it altered. This group, led by Fctgus O’Connoi, Stephens and 
Oastler, believed—possibly from motives that were not disinterested 
as they found the way of violence an easy toad to popularity and 
power—that the Chartci could and should be earned by force It was 
much more vocal than the group which stuck to peaceful methods, 
and inflamed the more irresponsible of the population so that the 
moderates could not make their influence felt It idled on eloquence 
rather than on organisation, but though it was successful in rousing 
enthusiasm it was unable to harness it foi constructive puiposes 
Now it may be that there is a time when all political machines lack 
the flexibility needed for bending and have to be broken by force, 
and that the difference between the Reformers of 1832 and the physi¬ 
cal foice Chartists—and latci the difference between the Suffiagist 
and Suffragette Movements—was a difleicnce not as to whether 
physical foice should be used, but as to when it became necessary. 
But if so much is admitted, even tins is a difference of principle—not 
only because the advocacy and use of force does something to those 
who advocate and use it as well as to other people 3 —but because by 
the stage at which it is advocated the men involved can be measured, 
and because it affects the unity of the movement 

The physical force men split the Chaitist movement, and it was 
unable to recover fiom the blow Its leadership was not strong 

1 For an account of Place’s plan see Butlei, op cil , pp 4.11 and 417 

2 Lovett, op cil , Vol II, p 344, descubts how the middle class had been alienated 
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enough to hold together the different elements and evoke from all 
supporters of the Charter a ■willing acceptance of common principles 
of action The Working Men’s Association in fact “lepeatedly dis¬ 
claimed leadership of every description”—true, they defined “leader¬ 
ship” as the “implicit reliance and obedience of any body of men to 
one man’s will—the foolish belief that he of necessity knows moie 
and can do better, under all circumstances foi the whole body, than 
could be done if they deliberated and acted according to the know¬ 
ledge and judgment of the whole” 1 —but this can be interpreted in 
various ways, and they were so put off by what the self-appointed 
physical force leaders weic like that they failed to see the absolute 
necessity of having leadeis whom they could trust as a geneial rule 
even if not absolutely implicitly and always Chartism collapsed not 
only because of the physical force group, but because it was not 
properly organised and because the group of keen people who 
should have held it together were not competent enough and did 
not get on well enough together What then disclaiming of leader¬ 
ship seems to have meant is that their leaders (apart fiom the physical 
force ones) did not leally lead Though voluntary bodies do not 
rely on the Juki erpnnrpp they need a group of people who can 
inspire the rank and file and whom the rank and file can tiust Now 
the leaders of Chartism—including peihaps unfortunately the physi¬ 
cal foice orators—could obviously inspire, but the vast masses who 
came to then meetings and signed petitions did not feci they belonged 
together sufficiently to remain united between meetings, nor did they 
tiust then leaders sufficiently to leave the working-out of policy and 
methods to them and to follow a lead In tins they differed markedly 
from the supporters of such movements as the anu-slavciy com¬ 
mittee, the anti-Corn Law League and the movement for factory 
reform. 

One reason, then, for the collapse of Chartism was lack of leader¬ 
ship which permitted the split caused by the physical force party to 
wreck the movement, and allowed the physical foice men to domi¬ 
nate, But theie were other reasons loo which lay in the general con¬ 
ditions of the time The worst evils of the industrial revolution had 

1 Lovett op cit , Vol I, pp 199 and 200 
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been somewhat lessened by factoiy legislation, and a period of pros¬ 
perity had set in Men were no longer so desperate that they felt the 
whole system of government was responsible for then miseiy When 
they saw that even without the vote they could cam good wages, 
they were more prepared to have a look at this new mdustual system 
under which some at least could impiove their conditions, and see if 
they could not extract mote benefits fiorn that than fiom Parliament 
Changing conditions and changing pioblems as well as the fiasco 
of Chartism made men turn away fiom parhamentai y refoirn They 
still wanted to achieve social reform, but they thought of it in a 
different way and turned to other methods of securing it Social pio- 
giess was ceitainly the aim of the ChaiUsts, but they wcie aiming at 
bringing it about by political reform only, and assumed, moie than 
later reformers did, that once the people were tuily lcpiescnted by 
the House of Commons everything else would be added unto them. 
After the fiasco there was a period of quiescence, 1 but this was not 
due to a lack of interest in social reform It was due partly to the 
advent of a period of greatei prospeuty and paitly to a giowmg 
recognition that there were ways othci than political action by which 
change could be brought about. The philanthropic movement was 
growing in importance, and at the same time the working people 
were turning to trade unions, and to co-opcrativc and friendly 
societies, foi reforms they had been unable to secuic by political 
action alone 2 

1 See A V Dicey, Lam and Opinion m England, p 254 

2 See R H Tawney, Introduction to WilUam Lovett’s Life ami J trngglcs, pp xxvm, 
xxix 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING MEN EARLY 
ASSOCIATIONS, TRADE UNIONS 

'Early Associations 

The most natural form of combination is one composed of 
people who are doing the same kind of work, and who are thiown 
together in the course of their daily occupations The most natural 
purpose for such combinations is the maintenance of standaids of 
quality in the goods produced and of the standaid of life of those 
who 'produce them This was the two-fold purpose of the earliest 
craft guilds and trade clubs The members of these associations hoped 
by the limitation of apprentices to ensure both that no more should 
be admitted to a trade than could be absoibed, and that those who 
were admitted should be trained in the propel skills By restricting 
competition in this way they sought to protect their standaid of life, 
which they piotected also by the provision of benefits, such as sick 
pay and burial grants, and by social activities 1 The friendly society 
function and the tiade function grew up side by side These craft 
guilds weie in many cases powerful associations of men who owned 
the matenals and tools as well as the skill and laboui necessary for 
their trades Though they do not usually seem to have admitted un¬ 
skilled labourers to membership, then regulations protected all who 
were engaged m their trades—sufficiently at any rate to prevent the 
formation among labourers of peimanent associations to protect their 
special interests—or trade unions in the modern sense These only 
began to be formed when labour was permanently separated from 
the means of production This did not happen so long as unskilled 
labourers thought of themselves as apprentices and journe ymen who 
hoped one day to become masters, but only when they came to 
realise that the new industrial society involved the existence of a 
1 See J M, Baemtuther, hngltsb Associations of Working Men, p i; S 
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permanent class of wage servants to which they were destined to 
belong for theii whole lives. 1 

The position of the ciaft guilds was lecognised in mediaeval 
times, their attitude was understood, and then regulations were 
backed by legislation It was taken foi granted that tiade should be 
protected, and that all who labouied in it should have a shate in its 
lewards Pailiament took action to piotect the pooiei woikers from 
exploitation no less than to restiict the number of apprentices m the 
interests of the mastcis and the skilled men The Statute of Appren¬ 
tices of 1563 not only laid down conditions of apprenticeship, but 
empoweied magistrates to fix wages so as to “yield unto the hired 
person, both in time of scarcity and in the time of plenty, a con¬ 
venient proportion of wages ” 2 

The recognition by Parliament of the right of the labourei to his 
standard of life was m line with the generally accepted theory of the 
time The standard may not have been high, and the legal provisions 
for its maintenance may not have been adequate, but at least it was 
acknowledged to exist, and the duty of magistrates and other “dis¬ 
creet and giave persons” to maintain it was laid down 1 
This attitude to labour continued to find expression in Acts of 
Parliament as late as 1756, when the operatives of the West of Eng¬ 
land persuaded Parliament to pass an act providing foi the fixing of 
piece-work tates by the Justices, and a “Table 01 Scheme for Rates of 
Wages” was settled at Quarter Sessions in the same year In marked 
contrast to this was the industrial policy of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Then it was the employers who weie making 
their voice heard protesting that the West of England could not com¬ 
pete with Yorkshire if the statutory rates of wages had to be paid. 
The case which they weie pressing foi practical reasons was rein¬ 
forced by the economic theory of the day. Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
.'Nations , which was published in 1776, supplied the justification for 
the new policy which the employers had been successfully pressing, 
and made it possible to claim that the protection of the woi kers was 

1 See Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Ilis/my ofTia/lr Unionism, r ijs.n edition, pp 41 et seq 
z Ibul,p 48, and see G D H Cole, Biitirb Wot hug Class Movements, Saint Documents, 
1789-1875, pp 119-10 
3 Webb, op at, p 48 
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being abandoned from the highest motives In 1808, when the hand- 
loom weavers appealed to the House of Commons because their 
earnings had been reduced to a thud within ten years, the Committee 
appointed by the House lepoited agamst then proposal to fix minimum 
rates of wages on the giounds that it was "wholly inadmissible in 
principle, incapable of being reduced to piaclice by any means that 
can possibly be devised, and, if practicable, would be productive of 
the most fatal consequences”, and “that the proposition relative to 
the limiting the number of apprentices is also entu cly inadmissible, 
and would, if adopted by the House, be attended with the gieatest 
injustice to the manufacturer as well as to the labourer In fifty 
years there had been a revolution of ideas no less devastating than 
the revolution in the methods of production 

The new doctrine involved much more than a mere lefusal to 
continue the traditional piotective legislation If it was thought 
wrong to fix wages and wrong to limit apprenticeship by Act of 
Parliament, it was only logical to think it wrong to attempt to 
achieve the same results by direct pressute of operatives on masters. 
Since trade must be free from all lestiaint, it was thought logical to 
restrict by law the fieedom to combine of those, who worked in it, 
since their purpose in combining would be to attempt to icgulate 
wages and conditions The Combination Laws of 1799 and 1800 
made it a crime for working men to act together “in restraint of 
trade ” 

Previous laws which had fixed wages, enforced contiacts and regu¬ 
lated apprenticeship did so as part of the general piotcctivc legisla¬ 
tion which had made 11 less urgent foi working men to take action 
to protect themselves But the laws of 1799 and 1800 specifically 
prohibited all combinations of journeymen without at the same time 
making the least provision for the legal protection of the weak At 
the very time when Parliament was abandoning its traditional policy 
of protecting the labouiers it was introducing legislation to prevent 
them from tiying to piotect themselves 

The piohibition of combinations inspired by economic faith was 
reinforced by repressive legislation due to feat of icvoluUon. The 
1 Webb, op cit ,p 56 
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“Six Acts” of 1819 suppressed public meetings, imposed the stamp 
duty on working-class publications and tightened up the law of sedi¬ 
tious libel These political measures increased ihe difficulty of agitat¬ 
ing for better conditions by means that were legal The wDiking 
people were in the gup of new economic foi ecs which they did not 
understand and from which they could see no means of escape, These 
forces were pressing down wages below subsistence level at a time 
when Parliament was proclaiming a doclune of lrtine'( June dnectly 
opposed to its traditional attitude of piotection of wages Petitions 
to Parliament to revert to its previous policy wei e unavailing, and 
men whose livelihood was slipping away could ncithei combine with 
one another to baigain with their masters, noi oiganise by public 
meetings and the piess a public opinion to suppoit 01 even to 
understand their case. 

The leaders of the working classes still believed that it was to 
Parliament rather than to collective action that they must look for 
rediess, and the effect of the restrictive laws was to make them turn 
their attention to political refoim If Parliament would not listen, the 
remedy seemed to them to be to work for refoim of the lepicsenta- 
tive system so as lo bring into being the kind of Parliament that 
would listen and would undeistand In this duection then dibits 
were directed duiing these years of repiession 1 11 occuncd to baldly 
any of them that the Combination Laws weic more disasli ous in their 
effects even than the Six Acts, and that ficcdom to combine would 
make it possible for them to achieve improved conditions of work 
Without tefetence to Parliament “The effect of this tyianny,” say the 
Webbs, “was actually to shield the Combination Laws by turning the 
more energetic and enlightened working-class leaders away from all 
specific reforms to a thorough revolution of the whole system of 
Parliamentary representation Hence there was no populai move¬ 
ment whatever for the repeal of the Combination Laws Perhaps if 
there had been such a movement repeal would not have been so 
easily secured 

In 1824 a Bill lo lepeal the Combination Laws was passed through 

1 See above, ChapteL II, pp 65 ei trq , and pp 80 and 84 

s Webb, op ctf y p 96 
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both Houses without debate or division, and tiade societies became 
legal without more than a handful of people realising the implica¬ 
tions of what had happened The attention of lefoitners and the feats 
of government were concentrated on political agitation to such a 
degree that the necessary preliminaries to icpeal wci e cat i ice! tht ough 
almost unnoticed It was Fiancis Place, 1 the mastqi tailor of dialing 
Cross, who was later to play such an outstanding pai t in the agitation 
for the Reform Bill, who planned the campaign and earned it tin ough 
to victoiy. Woilang through Joseph Hume, his Pai 1 lament at y mouth¬ 
piece, he packed and manipulated the Committee of Inquiry so that 
its repott was overwhelmingly in favout of repeal The ev ldence was 
given by the delegates of woiking men who collected at his house in 
London—they piovided the facts, but Place saw that these facts were 
presented in the most telling manner The whole stoiy is a sti iking 
example of the way in which groups of people unde i pioper leader¬ 
ship can engineer social reforms Place was a born manipulator, and 
his methods have a familiar ring to anyone who has tiled to secure 
reforms by the democratic action of a group The readei holds his 
breath in terror, as Place himself must surely have done, on leal ning 
how the setting-up of the Committee was threatened by an over- 
enthusiastic supporter who wanted to bring in a Bill which would 
certainly have scared the Government 'Place saw, as so many other 
reformers placed m similar positions have seen, that the awkwaid 
enthusiast must be enlisted as a colleague and not opposed lie must 
be put on the Committee “Moore is not a man to be put aside. The 
only way to put him down is to let him talk his nonsense in the Com¬ 
mittee, where, being outvoted, he will he less of an annoyance in the 
House ” 2 The threat was averted, the Commute c was set up and was 
able to conduct its inquiries with the minimum of publicity It sat in 
private, and the evidence was so carefully arranged that it reported 
in favoui of complete freedom of combination Lmployei s in favour 
were encouraged to give evidence, and though the others weie not 
denied a hearing the lack of publicity meant that few hostile 
voices were heard The chosen composition of the Committee, the 

1 See above, Chapter II, p 78 

2 Place, MSS 27,798-12 Quoted Webb, op e:l , p loo, note 
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r 1 --"—Hume, the preparation of evidence and witnesses by 
■> , : ' j all the lack of publicity, weic responsible foi the 

outcome 

The storm with winch the employeis greeted the results of repeal 
when they realised what had happened shows how wise the methods 
adopted had been Had they woken up sooner to what was taking 
place the outcome would have been vciy diflcrent Then indignation 
was not surprising, for what had happened was the setting free of a 
great wave of working-class action which surged over the land. 
Gtoups which had been meeting rn scciet came into the open, new 
trade societies spiang up, all bent on winning better wages and con¬ 
ditions Stnkes were frequent and widespread, and the employers 
and the Government became seriously alaimed Another Committee 
of Inquiry was set up, and this time it was not of Place’s choice, But 
to make up for this, the working men now realised how much was at 
stake, and weie determined to preserve then newly-won fieedom 
Moreover, the new legislation had made it possible to agitate by 
group action without fear of imprisonment. By pressui c and petition 
from combinations of workers, Place and Plume were so successfully 
backed up that in spite of the Government being thoroughly alive to 
what was happening, and in spite of the activity of powerful em¬ 
ployers, the new Act of 1825 confnmed the light of collective bai- 
gaining and the right to withhold labour by strikes The persistency 
of the London unions in organised “lobbying” of members of Par¬ 
liament, and the reports from the North of the work of committees, 
of operatives backed up by petitions, made it clear to the Govern¬ 
ment that there would be no peaceful reception for a leintroductron 
of measures repressing combinations It was too late to attempt to 
hold back by Act of Paihament the flood of working-class associa¬ 
tion that was rising on cveiy side, and it is well for the peaceful 
progress of the countiy that the attempt was not made The time had 
come for sweeping changes in social conditions, and the stage was 
set for these to be achieved by the democratic process of people who 
knew what they wanted getting togcthci and working out how to set 
about getting as a group what sepaiately they could nevet have won. 
Social reform might, it is true, have come from above, by paternal 
90 
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legislation as a boon to be given oi withheld, instead of being fought 
for fiorn below, but it would not have been so stiongly based not so 
durable. When Pailiament is representative of the people it will intro¬ 
duce refoims foi which they have voted and woikcd, but if it is not 
representative, so that the votes of the rank and hie cannot deteimiue 
policy, action in democratic groups outside Pailiament is the only 
peaceful method by which changes can be brought about The repeal 
of the Combination Acts did not give bettci wages or conditions, 
since Parliament had abandoned its protective legislation, but it 
created the possibility, albeit combinations weie still hedged in with 
restrictions, that people should win them for themselves And they 
weie not slow to snatch the opportunity offered 

The working people knew what they wanted, and were now begin¬ 
ning to realise the power of association, thiough which they might 
achieve what they could never attain as individuals, and to under¬ 
stand moreover that there were many different fields in which they 
could work together for the improvement of social conditions. 
Wages were the task of the trade unions, but there weie othei fin ms 
of association which could be as powerful m then different fields as 
were trade unions in the field of negotiation Thiough fiiendly 
societies the gcneial standatd of life could be laiscd by piotecting 
the most helpless sections of the community—the orphans, the sick 
and the aged Gioups of people who would have been unable to save 
enough money to meet emergencies in ihcir own lives wctc able by 
joint action to build up a measuie of security for each one of their 
numbei Through co-opcration men could secure that wages earned 
should buy their money’s worth What had been swallowed up m 
truck and payment m land and wasted on adulterated goods could be 
spent at co-opciative stores on reliable goods at cost prices The 
trade unions fought for a living wage, the friendly societies pro¬ 
tected their mcmbeis from some at least of the insecuiities of a wage- 
earnei’s life, the co-operative stoics oflctecl money’s woith foi the 
wages won All these foims of association were needed to achieve 
social progress in an industrial community which was dominated by 
the idea of economic fiecdom 

The growth of associations outside Pailiament did not mean that 
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the snuggle for political reform was abandoned—in fact, it was 
pursued with renewed zeal in the years immediately following the 
legalising of trade societies. This was because the slump tcmpoiaiily 
disappointed the high hopes of what could be achieved by joint 
action in the industrial field, and many of the membeis of the young 
trade societies which were not strong enough to stand up to the 
Repression turned once again to political action, in the hope that 
industrial conditions would improve if a I louse ol Commons less out 
of touch with the people could be seemed IhiL although it was dis¬ 
appointingly clear that joint action by associations of wotkeis could 
not of itself produce work in times of bad uade, the knowledge of 
what such associations could do was not forgotten, and from that 
time onwaids, m spite of its ups and downs, the tiadc union move¬ 
ment grew steadily stiongcr; in spite of tunning out of benefits and 
fears ovei the safety of their funds, the friendly societies suivived, 
in spite of the failuie of the grand conception of Owcnite co¬ 
operation and of the collapse of co-opeiatives of producers and vill¬ 
ages of co-opeiation, the co-operative movement on the consumers’, 
side grew exceedingly Associations of woiking men outside of and 
apart from the ordinal y business of government had come to occupy 
a place in the democratic life of the country just as important for its 
progress as the associations foi the reform of Parliament 01 the 
activities of the reformed Parliament itself 

The strength of these non-poliucal associations in the middle de¬ 
cades of the last century was largely clue to the fact that each type 
existed for a specific purpose The same people were often involved 
in the different associations—and in others with like aims—for in¬ 
stance, Doheity, the leader of the Cotton Spinners’ Union, was active 
also in the movement for the ten-hour day which aimed at improving 
conditions by legislation, 1 but each association was more effective 
when it kept within its special field. Trade unions have been most 

1 The fact that the same people take an active part in tliffetent voluntary movements 
does not mean that the patticulai aims of the various movements ate the same Member¬ 
ship by the same people of differuiL bodies Ins advantages and disadvantages- people 
connected with diffcient bodies can work fot co-opciilion between them, and help 
them to learn from one another's cxpeticnce, oil the otlict hand, thcic is sometimes a 
divided loyalty and workers undertake more voluntary jobs thin they have time or 
energy to do pioperly 
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successful when they have concentrated on their'main job of negotia¬ 
tion and have lost rather than gained in strength when they have 
attempted to combine with it the function of the fuendly societies. 
Co-operation foiged ahead when it adopted co-operative trading, bul 
failed when it attempted gtandiose schemes of social reorganisation; 
it succeeded when producing goods for use tluough the C W S , but 
failed when producing them for exchange in co-opeiative woikshops. 
Friendly societies conferred more social benefits when Lhey weie ical 
friendly societies, and knew and caied for their own members, than 
when they abandoned mutual aid and became huge commercial 
concerns 

These thiec kinds of association have many things in common-— 
they are all associations of working men by means of which social 
piogress is achieved, they exist for mutual aid and fot sJf-help, and 
they have similai methods of organisation Yet the scpaiatc fields in 
which they work to attain then common end are so diflercnt, and the 
form their action takes is so varied, that a clear picture of the part 
whicheach plays can only be obtamedif they aie considered separately. 

Ttade Unions 

The business of trade unions is negotiation—by negotiation they 
aim at maintaining and improving wages and conditions of work 
This is self-help, and may not at first sight seem as noble as the woik 
done for others by the membeis of movcmcnls such as those for 
the abolition of the slave trade or for factory reform, but many of 
the people who gave then lives to it wete no less devoted, and their 
achievements were just as much needed in the cause of piogress. 
They were working for their fellow men as well as fot themselves, 
and who shall condemn them foi not striving foi far-away slaves 
when their own and their neighbours’ children were starving and 
oppressed? Many of them had wide interests and gencious views, 
and these peimeated the whole movement Work and money were 
fieely given not only for their own gioups but foi otheis both at 
home and in other lands Unions gave gencious help to one another 
and dcvelojred a sense of solidarity long befoie they formed a united 
movement This help varied from small grants made to individual 
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members of other blanches of the same union travelling m search of 
voiL, 10 1 m gc donations to other unions engaged m industrial dis¬ 
putes and campaigns for reform. Such was the help given to the 
agitation on behalf of the Seamen in 1873 when the Yorkshire 
Miners, the Engineers and the Amalgamated Mincis each sent 
£1,000 to the Plimsoll Fund 1 This is but one example of the solid¬ 
arity and spirit of unity which inspired the tiadc union movement 
and which has been so impoitant a factor in its development 

The second important factor in the development of trade unionism 
was organisation It is hoped to show m a later chapter 2 how im¬ 
portant a factor method of organisation proved m the campaigns for 
the abolition of the slave trade and for factory refoim In spite of 
obvious differences between movements such as these, whose wide 
popular appeal made publicity profitable, and trade unionism, theie 
were striking similarities m the way in which they wcie organised, 
and especially in the general dependence of the whole concern on 
local groups This is hardly surprising, since both types were volun¬ 
tary movements which relied on arousing and maintaining the interest 
of large numbers of oidinaiy people 

At the same time, it is necessaiy to lemember that unlike the 
battles against negro slavery and the exploitation of factory childien, 
the battle foi bettei standards of life is never won, for new needs aie 
revealed as old needs are met The Society for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade and the Factory Reform movement wcic able to dissolve 
on the completion of their tasks, but the work of the ttade union 
movement had to go on It has become a partner in British industry, 
conscious of the part it has to play in impiovmg production It has 
tasks before it no less urgent than those it tackled in its caily days 
since on increased production depends the maintenance of the 
standard of life that has been largely won by its own efforts, but 
they ate tasks of a different kind, and have to be carried out under 
very different conditions 3 Methods of organisation which proved 

1 See Webb, op at, p 370, and G D II Cole, A Shall Untoty, Vol II, p 128 
The 1889 Dock Strike was financed by public subscriptions, and is thcicfoic not such 
a good example of ttade union lntcr-ald and solidarity, though donations leccivtd 
included £30,000 fiom the workers ot Austrtln 

2 Chapter VI 3 Sec below, pp 105-7 
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successful m philanthropic societies and indeed in the trade union 
movement itself more than a hundred years ago aie not neccssanly 
light or adequate for trade unionism today 

The third important factor was leadership, and hcie the trade 
union movement was fortunate both at the top and in the branches, 
It thiew up able men with ideas Success was won both because of 
national leadership and because of local backing Without gicat 
leadeis the movement would not have made headway, but without 
able and conscientious woikers in the branches these leadeis would 
have had no foundation on which to build The success 01 failure of 
different unions at diffetent penods depended in large measure on the 
capabilities of considerable numbers of membeis and on the high 
quality of the leaders 

These three factois are of fundamental importance in the compli¬ 
cated story of the use of the trade union movement aftei the repeal of 
the Combination Acts—solidarity, or a feeling of belonging together 
because of a common devotion to ideals which inspire and which can 
be understood, organisation, involving the use of local gioups with 
responsibility and opportunity for action, and leadership of ability 
and vision 

The gieat names in the trade union movement—Dohci ty, Owen, 
Newton and Allan, /Ypplcgaith and Odger, Macdonald, 111 it whistle, 
Broadhuist, John Bums and Torn Mann, Arthur Hendeison and 
Ernest Bevin, aie each associated with a delimtc stage in its develop¬ 
ment, Doheity, the secictaiy of the Manchester Cotton Spinners, 
and Robert Owen, the philanthropic idealist of New Lanaik, were 
the leading figures m the “New Unionism” of 1830-4 which sought 
to unite all wage earners in a National Association Its rise and fall 
were swift and spectacular The National Association organised by 
Doherty rendered support to the short-time committees which were 
petitioning Parliament on behalf of the factory children, but beyond 
that it achieved little This organisation, like Owen’s Gland National 
Consolidated Trades Union, 1 was not of the land to enduie, or to 
achieve results that would last F01 one thing, these organisations had 
grown too lapidly and lacked the solid foundations oi local gioups, 
1 And see below. Chop lei IV, p 118 
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and for another their aims weie too unlimited and too mixed to 
inspire continuous suppoit People weie enthusiastic at meetings, 
but were given nothing to woik on in the intervals An organisation 
needs jobs which can be tackled by mcmbci s of the 1 .ink and file, and 
limited objectives foi which they can woi k with some expectation of 
seeing results Membcis also need some undcistanding of the aims 
of the movement as a whole, and of the kinds of methods which ate 
likely to achieve them These needs weie conspicuously lacking 
“Their proceedings,” writes one who u as present at many of the 
meetings of the Grand National, “weie indicative, not of a calm and 
dispassionate investigation of the causes of existing evils, but of an 
ovet-excited state of nund which would speedily evapoi ate, and leave 
them in the same condition as bcfoie ” 1 It was a Ttades Union and 
nota tiade union, and was not therefore the land of association which 
could negotiate with employers for a beltei standaid of life This 
was doubtless a less ambitious purpose than Owen’s aim of building 
a new Heaven and a new ealth with a font houi s’ working day for all, 
but it was a puipose which associations of working men could under¬ 
stand and in a measure achieve In following the wild schemes of 
Doheity and Owen trade unionism had taken a wi ong turn, and had 
to ictiace its steps and follow a different load Futuie co-operation 
was to take the form of common action by delegates of sepaiate 
unions, some of which were amalgamations of allied trades, and not 
of attempted united action by one great amoiphous union claiming 
to embiace the whole woilang population The Trades Union Con¬ 
gress which first met in 1871 2 was a confidence between national 
, trade unions winch were alieady suongly organised, and which 
retained thetr independence and sepaiate entities 

The purpose of the amalgamations which began to take place in 
the thirties was to assist the individual societies in their negotiations 
with the masters, and this was done by strengthening internal organi¬ 
sation and by building up funds It was achieved aftei years of cateful 

1 Webb, op at , p 153, and G D H Cole and Raymond Postdate, I'/jc Common People 
( I 938), P 267, and see Ch.iplcr IV, p 1 [6, below 

2 The fiist Congress was actually held in i86ll, hut it was only attend lJ by 34 dele¬ 
gates, the second m 1869 with 48 delegates Ihe third Congnss w is the lust 111 which 
the leaders of the movement tooL part See Webb, op cit , p 280, note 
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prepatatory work m winch William Newton played a conspicuous 
pait His union, the Friendly Society of Mechanics, which had been 
established m 1826 and had branches tin ought nit the countty, took 
thelead “The silent gtowLh of this union,” say the Webbs, “t In slow 
perfecting of its constitution by icpeited delegate meetings Ik Id at 
inteivals dining the picceding twenty ye,us, stand in mai bed con¬ 
trast with the diamatlc advent of the ephemei.il otgamsations ol 
1830-4 5,1 Thts is the kind ol pattern which is familial 111 \olunlaiy 
organisations of all kinds which succeed in achieving lasting pi ti¬ 
gress William Newton was a quite childent kind of man ftom 
Doheity 01 Owen By slow and lahonous oiganisalttm he pieparul 
the Amalgamated SucieLy of Ijuiyinccis foi Us specific task- of negotia¬ 
tion on wages and conditions This was the “new model”—a huge 
and powerful union of 11,000 munbcis with accumulated funds for 
strike pay, strong enough Lo survive the app irent eleleal of the 1851 
lock-out, which was to set the standaul lot Hade union 01 ganisalion 
for the next twenty ycats, and mulct the exception d leadctship of a 
group of able and ehsinteiestcd men him found itions ioi lutuie 
ptogiess wete laid 

The “new model” had the weaknesses ol its vutius U was w r ell 
oiganiscd but exclusive, JL had huge, well-admintsleieel limds, but 
they were acquued at the cost of a subsetlption ol a 1 1 pci week pel 
member, which excluded lowei -paid u ot U t sand lesi died 1111 Ik piling 
up of reserve funds loi fncndly benefits winch tended to lestnel Us 
enterpnse But these disadvantages weic not loi along time appaient 
either to the leaders ol to tlic tank and iile within the amalgamated 
unions, and meantime I he “new mode l”puttiadc unionism on the map 

Tins was due in huge mcasutc to the gioup of men known as the 
Junta, 2 who made ttade union policy dining the ’ll ft ie s and ’sixties, 
and wetc rematkable for then ability, eneigy and disinteiestedness 
They were, moreovei, united by bonds of peisonal liiendship (into 

1 Webb, op at , p 208, anil scl also C ole mil PtisluUe, op til, ( luplu \' \, lor 
the impel t am e ol Lunpu ilia ciliu Hum lK , to tin. new unumiMn On tin. ijuuatnn 
of tunpu inee see iko tin. wnlinjy ol PI u_ e tml I aval 

2 If ilham . Ulan, SlcicI 11 v ot A in,tit; inn toil 1 Mij'ineeis, Knbnl IppI, Sli u t 11 y 

of Amalg t mat ed t upuiti t, l imit 1 (,,///,, Sei 111 n y ot N tl ton il Si k il t ) ol 11 on I mini li is, 
ImIivih Cit/Aou, Su.iet.ity ot the Uondon Oitlci 1 ol ltijil Itytis, ini! f), ;V J ,) t 

member ol t sm ill cult union and a piommcnt I ondoit Kidictl See Wilili, op at , 
P 2 33 
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which they received also middle-class suppoiters like Hughes and 
Hamson), a factor whose importance m the work of gi oups is not 
always sufficiently recognised Dissensions among the leaders of 
movements too often bat the way to progress—the Association for 
the Protection of Labour was extinguished by the “fatality” of 
Doherty’s quanel with the executive , 1 and the Chaitist movement was 
wrecked by dissensions Examples could be multiplied from the his¬ 
tory of all voluntary movements But positive friendship is a great 
deal more than mere absence of dissension The friendship of the 
trade union leadeis was additional to their agreement on policy One 
can agree with people one does not like, and perhaps avoid quarrel¬ 
ling with them, one can disagree with people one likes, and perhaps 
because of personal feeling avoid quarrelling with them, but the 
members of the Junta both liked each other and agreed on policy, 
and this was pait of the reason for their long and successful 
dominance 

Their policy was cautious in trade matteis in which they worked 
through the unions, and radical in political agitation, for winch they 
made use of the Trades Councils These weie local bodies consisting 
of delegates at branch level, and were able to look at pioblems from 
the point of view of labour as a whole. They supplied the machinery 
through which the Junta woikcd for legislative refoim, and they 
latei took the lead in bringing together the different paits of the 
trade union movement in the Trade Union Congiess to provide the 
organisation at national level for action m the political field . 2 

The Junta were established in London, but meanwhile the North 
was mcieasmg in importance Mining as well as textiles was laigely 
in the Noith, and the miners, potentially the most powerful group of 
all, though not organised till the ’sixties, quickly came to occupy a 
dominant position under the able leadership of Macdonald 

Alexandei Macdonald went to work in the Lanarkshire pits at the 
age of eight, but was determined to educate himself He managed to 

1 Webb, op at, p 124 

2 The leadership of the TUC was in the hands of a group of tndc unionists who 
had taken ovet from the Junta the guidance or the movement Chid among these m 
the formative years was Henry Broadtimsi, who from 1875-89 was annually re-elected 
secretary of the Paihamentary Committee. See Webb, op cit , pp 361-2 
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prepare himself for Glasgow University, and entered m 1846 at the 
age of twenty-five, supporting himself on his savings and on his 
summer earnings as a miner While still at the University, he became 
the acknowledged leader of the minets, and he devoted Ins whole life 
to their service 

The National Union of Miners, of which Macdonald was the chief 
aichitectand first piesident, 1 was built on 1 he solid foundation of local 
organisations throughout the coalfields united foi one common pui - 
pose which its members could understand, and foi winch they could 
wotk. This purpose which Macdonald set before Ins followers was 
the same which inspired the efforts of the Junta—the maintenance of 
the workers’ standaid of life—but while the Junta had aimed at seem¬ 
ing political freedom so that they could bargain for bcttei conditions, 
and had built up large funds foi use as strike pay 2 (essential if the 
only available weapon for maintenance of the standaid by bargaining 
was to be used effectively) and for use also as fncndly benefits which 
raised the standaid by ptoviding security, Macdonald, on the other 
hand, had from the first sought to secure reform diiectly by legis¬ 
lative action Exclusion from the mines of chilchcn undci twelve, the 
eight-hour day, tiue weighing, no truck, these wcic die aims foi 
which he sought legislation, and they wcic aims winch every miner 
could understand The tank and file wcie organised m pit clubs and 
local committees with which Macdonald kept in constant touch by 
personal visit and by correspondence He brought then delegates 
together in conference to work out then demands in an orclcily and 
democratic manner, and to learn about the woi king and the piogiess 
of the campaign Through pit clubs, local committees and finally 
through the National Conference, the men in the coalfields weie 
linked to the leaders who were piessing their demands on Parliament. 
The rank and file kept the leaders in touch with the needs and 
opinions of the coalfields, and the leaders in then turn made as widely 
known as possible the aims for which they wctc striving and the 
results of then endeavours 

The same decade which saw the entiy of the miners into the foic- 

1 Fiom its formation in 1863 until Ins death in 1881 

Although admittedly they became mote and mote lcluctant to use them as time 
went on 
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front of the world of organised labour witnessed the revival among 
the cotton workers. The important thing for operatives in this 
industry was the maintenance of the piece-work lates or “lists” on 
which their earnings depended, and foi 01 gamsing the defence of 
these lates they needed the type of leadei who could understand the 
details of the system Mathematicians rathu than oiatots were needed 
to maintain the standard of life in this industiy, and in Thomas 
Birtwhistle, who guided their affairs from 1861 to 1891, the Lanca¬ 
shire weavers found then man. 

Like the miners, but in contrast to the amalgamated societies, the 
cotton operatives looked to legislation rathci than to collective bar¬ 
gaining to secuie their aims They weic able through skilful leader¬ 
ship to take advantage of the fact that they wcic concentrated in 
ceitain areas Owing to this geogiaphical cksti lbution and to their 
large numbcis they were able to build up a powerful Federation 
without having to pay heavy clues The low subscription meant that 
all could join, and this large membership increased their strength and 
their finances at the same tune They concentiatccl then efforts on 
securing legislation to maintain the standaid of life, and did not 
hampei their activities by attempting to raise sufficient funds to 
provide large friendly benefits 

Meanwhile the amalgamated societies wcic failing to move with 
the times 1 Then accumulated funds held in icsctvc were pioving a 
drag on then entcipnse and damping then spmt of adventure The 
responsibility for the large cential funds and foi the friendly society 
business absorbed the cneigies of the small hcadquaiteis’ staff, who 
became out of touch with the branches Many of these foi then part 
were eager to strike for bettei wages and conditions, but to do so 
they needed the suppoit of headquarteis in the mattci of stnke pay, 
and the officials tended to hold on to the funds for the sake of the 
friendly society business at the expense of making money available so 
that the strike weapon could be effectively used The amalgamated 
societies could no longer serve as the model for the trade unions of 
the future. Apart fiom then lack of enteipusc they had become too 
exclusive in their membership, and were too obviously centied in 

1 See p 97 above 
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London The example of a new type of organisation was needed, and 
this the miners and the cotton operatives were well equipped to 
supply with their broad-based membership, low subscription, well- 
trained and adequate staff, and above all then determination to press 
for reform by means of parliamentary action 

The time was at hand when the tiadc union movcmcnL was to 
seek closer and more direct access to Parliament, by securing repre¬ 
sentation in it of the interests of its members From the time of the 
election of the first “working man” a new way was open for achiev¬ 
ing reform, in addition to negotiation and action in the industrial 
field and to pressuie from outside on a Parliament of employers and 
landowners it would now be possible to work through a group of 
men within Parliament who had been sent there as representatives 
of the workers 

The Labour Representation League, which aimed at returning 
working men to Parliament, was founded in 1869, and the first two 
Labour membeis, Thomas Burt and Alexander Macdonald (both 
miners), were elected in 1874, and the thud, Henry Broadhurst, in 
1880 They were elected on a Liberal Labour vote, and sat as I .ibcrals 
Though the T.U C. passed annual resolutions in favour of Parlia¬ 
mentary representation, it did not at this stage aim at creating a 
separate party. The old and new unionism still existed side by side, 
and it was not until 1890 that the new unionism captured the TUC, 
when the lesson of the Dock Stiilcc of 1889 had been learnt 

The success of this strike was the lcsult of organising vast num¬ 
bers of poorly paid, non-union men foi whom the old unionism of 
the skilled bettei-paid ciaftsman had no place, and followed after the 
successes of the match girls in 1888 and the gas stokers in 1889, boLh 
weak and hitherto unorganised groups The dockers’ leadeis, Ben 
Tillett, Tom Mann and John Burns, were able not only to organise 
the men but to enlist the sympathy of the public, so that subscriptions 
pouted in, and adequate strike pay could be given, The success of the 
strike gave a tremendous impetus to the organisation of unskilled 
labour, and strengthened the hands of those who believed in the new 
unionism—unionism for all, with one aim, the impi ovement of con¬ 
ditions by legislation and by pressure on employers “The Union 
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shall remain a fighting one, and shall not be encumbered with any 
sick or accident fund,” said the Congress of the Railway Workers’ 
Union m 1890, . wc have only one benefit attached, and that is 

strike pay I do not believe in having sick pay, out-of-work pay, and 
a number of othei pays . . The whole aim and intention of this 

Union is to reduce the hours of labour and reduce Sunday work,”i 
reports the General Secretary of the National Union of Gaswotkers 
and General Labourers in 1889. 

The dockers’ victory was a victory for the new unionism, and a 
victory too for socialism; for the leaders weie the socialists, Burns 
and Mann, and the stage was set foi the entiy of a socialist parly 
which should work in Parliament for the improvement of conditions 
of work and in support of groups outside whose representatives they 
were From the new unionism of Burns and Mann sprang the political 
movement which created the Labour Patty, and the development of 
trade unionism was thereafter bound up with that of the Laboui 
Party in Pailiament and in the constituencies. This did not mean that 
their policies were always identical, or that the T U C at once 
accepted the political levy, or that trade union policy dictated paity 
policy—especially when the Laboui Party was m office and had to 
assume responsibility for other than labour problems—but it did 
mean that the connection between industrial and political action be¬ 
came more intimate, and that the contribution to social progress of 
non-governmental groups in the industrial field became different 
from what it had been befoie the creation of a paity to represent 
their mLerests m Parliament 

The trade union movement soon icahsed how much it needed the 
support of its friends in Parliament The Taff Vale Case (1901), in 
which the Railway Company brought two successful actions against 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, one restraining the 
Society from picketing and the other for damages caused by its 
officers and membcis, struck both at trade union funds and at the 
right to strike No progress could be made until the law was altered 
to ensure protection for their funds and to reaffirm the right to stake 
which before the Taff Vale Judgment had been assumed to be 
1 Webb, op at , p 406, 
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guaranteed by the Trade Union Acts of 1871-6 The determination of 
the working classes to get the law altered was a powerful factor in 
the success of Labour candidates and in the extraction of pledges 
fiom large numbers of Libeials and Conservatives in the 1906 elec¬ 
tion, so that there was sufficient support in the new House to pass 
the Trade Disputes Act to give the unions what they wanted 1 

The close co-operation of the trade unions and the Laboui Paity 
received a blow by the Osborne Judgment in 1909. Again the action 
was brought against the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
but this time by one of its branch secretaries, Mi Osborne, who 
sought to lestrain expenditure on political purposes The judgment 
in lus favour seriously injured the Labour Party, whose candidates 
were financed by the trade unions, and it was not until 1913 that legis¬ 
lation was secured affirming the light of trade unions to undertake 
political activity The conditions imposed—that such activity should 
be approved by a majonty vote, and that it should be financed from 
a separate fund out of which members could contract—did not pre¬ 
vent a steady growth in trade union membership and influence, 
which was only halted by the post-war crisis and depression 

Total membership stood at four millions at the outbreak of the 
first woild war, and rose rapidly duiing the last years of the war and 
the succeeding boom. It suffered senously in the slump, and had only 
climbed back to the 19x8 figuie of six millions by 1940 The new 
unionism which had created the Labour Patty had tasks to undertake 
in the industrial as well as in the political field during the difficult 
inter-war years, and these tasks called foi exceptional leadeiship. Of 
the many names associated with this period of trade union history, 
two may be mentioned foi then special achievements, each of them in 
his own way true to the great tradition of the movement, and both 

1 The Act declares that no civil action shall be entertained against a trade union in 
respect of any wrongful action committed by or on behalf of the union Webb, op at , 
p 606 This was the law until 1927, when a serious setback was caused by the Ttadc 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act following the General Strike of the ptevious yeai 
Not only the “general strike” but sympathetic stnkcs wete pionounced lllegil, picket¬ 
ing was restricted, and contiactmg-m to the political fund was substituted for 
contracting-out The passing of this Act made it abundantly clear that political iction 
was still needed to make possible effective acLion in the industiial held Yet Labour 
was not powetful enough to secure lepcal until it was itself m power m 1946, See 
N Barou, British Trade Unions, pp 34-5 
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big enough men to see the movement in its relation to the Labour 
Party and to grasp the responsibility of both to the nation and to 
the woild. 

Arthur Iiendcison was among the gi oup of tiacle unionists who 
formed the Laboui Representation Committee, and picsidcd over 
the conference which established the paity in 1906 Like all those 
who achieved most in the building of the tiacle union movement, he 
was caicful of organisation lie was a moving spun m bioadcmng 
the basis of the paity to include “workers by hand and biam,” and 
built up the local Labour Panics to work side by side with the 
Unions He was conscious of the responsibility in woild affairs of 
the Labour Movement as a whole, and woiked out a democratic 
peace policy which he sought to put into piactice m his brief period 
as Foreign Sccietary. 

Ernest Bcvm will also be icmcmbcied as Foiugn Secietary, but 
he was first and foremost a trade union man lie applied to inter¬ 
national affairs the principles that had guided him 111 the world of 
labour, and drew his strength from the support and trust which he 
had earned by life-long devotion to the woi king people He started 
his tiade union caiccr as assistant sccietary to Ben Tillctt, and in 
1920 made his name as “the Dockets’ K C ” by conducting their case 
before the wage tnbunal A powuful pcisonahty with a genius for 
oigaiusing, he built up the Tianspoit and Gcncial Wotkcrs’ Union 
from unorganised workers scatteied in isolated mdustiies Not only 
did he devise a new pattern ilnough which a union of immense im¬ 
portance was constructed, lie looked beyond his own union for 
closer co-operation within the woild of organised laboui and 
increased the importance of the T.U C He believed in democratic 
control, and stiovc to obtain better conditions for laboui by negotia¬ 
tion without having to icsort to stnkcs Ills success as “the Dockets’ 
K C ” had strengthened lus belief in peaceful methods—the verdict 
in the dockers’ favour, said The Times obituary ai tide, “was a vindi¬ 
cation of his belief that the workers could obtain justice by reason 
and conciliation mote successfully than by slaking ” 1 By lus life¬ 
time’s work for his fellow men in the ttade union movement he 
1 7 it Timer, April i6th, 1951 
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created a mass of working-class opinion which he could cany with 
him in support of national policies, and it was this that made him the 
right—and indeed the only—man to be Minister of Laboui during 
the second world war It was a far cry from the days before the hist 
war, and even from the days of the General Strike, to the day when 
the whole industrial effort on which national survival depended lay 
m the power of one man who had himself fought and struggled foi 
social progress through the trade union movement But because of 
his past he knew his people, and they knew him What he said they 
would do, they did, and what he promised them, he gave. 

Today there can be no doubt of the importance of industrial 
democracy in the life of the community In addition to its original 
task of maintaining the standard of life by collective bai gaining and 
of upholding the statutory right to strike which is fundamental to 
successful negotiation, it has increasing responsibility in relation to 
the Labour Movement as a whole But its importance does not end 
with negotiation and political activity Its tasks and responsibilities 
have increased with the coming of nationalised industries, where the 
struggle for better wages and conditions is not a simple stiuggle 
between employers and workers, and with the overriding need for 
mcieased productivity eveiywhcre The woikeis have a direct 
interest in the efficiency of all industry, nationalised 01 puvatcly 
owned, since employment and wages will depend on the position of 
Britain in world maikets. There are differences of opinion as to how 
high a proportion of the rewaids of industry should go to laboui, 
but there aie no differences as to the necessity of increasing produc¬ 
tivity and extending markets. On this depends the maintenance and 
improvement of wages and conditions, and on these social progress 
is built up If it is to be achieved it will lequire the active co-operation 
of groups of people throughout industry, who have a wider purpose 
than negotiation over wages and conditions They must have gieatei 
knowledge, and must take mote responsibility lor mci easing pro¬ 
duction. 

There may be no doubt as to the importance of industrial demo¬ 
cracy, but doubts there are as to its capacity to meet ihe increased 
demands that aie being made on it. Its capacity to meet these 
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demands will depend on its vitality, and if it is to be a living force it 
must have workers at all levels feeling that what they do individually 
and in their small gioups really matters How far is this the case 
today? The enormous giowth of tiade union membership fiom two 
millions m 1900 to just under eight millions in 1945, J and the fact 
that organisation is still largely by “ciaft” rathci than by industiy, 
has resulted in over-centialisation and loss of touch between the 
policy makers at the top and the rank and Hie The 01 dinaiy member 
has to look in othei directions than to the official machinery for 
opportunities foi action and foi influencing policy The shop steward 
movement during the 1914-18 war showed the possibilities of organis¬ 
ing responsible gioups at workshop level It was a voluntary move¬ 
ment independent of official tiade unionism, and a new type of shop 
stewaid aiose responsible to the group which chose him, and not to 
the union Once again was shown the capacity of British people to 
organise themselves in an effective way to meet a particulai need 
Though the same set-up did not continue after the war, it pioduced 
a permanent impiession on tiade union structuie a 

There are other ways also in which the ordinary member could 
participate mole effectively—he could work through trade union 
branches based on his place of woilc, and through Trades Councils 
which bring together people working at difleicnt ti ades m the same 
district. In order to be effective, members of groups need to be acces¬ 
sible to one another and to meet neat their homes or then woik, and 
large national unions with members scattcied in small numbers in 
different places of work cannot claim the same loyalty from them as 
local groups whose members know one another personally An 
organisation built up on branches which covet a wide area, which 
may work in the case of highly localised mdustnes such as mining or 
cotton, where sufficient members live and work near the branch 
headquarters, does not necessarily suit industries whose members 
are scattered throughout the country, often working in twos and 
threes for different firms side by side with members of other unions. 
For them, the formation of a group small enough to command pei- 
sonal loyalty yet large enough to be effective, depends on joining 
1 Baiou, op at, pp 245-6. 2 Sec. Cole, Short History, III, pp 125-30 
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with members of other trades who live and work near rathci than 
with members of the same trade who are stiangers to them, Even 
though the national union is needed for national negotiation, some 
different structure is requned to make the rank and file more active 
The point is made by Professor G D. H. Cole in Ins Pieface to 
Barou’s British Trade Unions when he says 1 “The centic of effective 
tiade union action is shifting from the national and district 
machinery of collective negotiation between employers’ associations 
and trade unions into the factories and workshops, and is giving an 
immensely greater importance to the leadeis of workshop opinion, 
whether they are formally designated ‘shop stewards’ 01 members 
of ‘shop committees’ or not,” 1 and is emphasised by Barou through¬ 
out the work It is raised also by P E P in Butisb Tiade Unionism, 
where the three levels of trade union membership—-national execu¬ 
tive and permanent officials, active branch membership, lank and 
file—are described and discussed 2 

If organisation at workshop level is indeed the answer to making 
the trade unions able to play then propel part in shaping the future 
of the country by participating actively in improving industrial effi¬ 
ciency, then the obstacles in its way must be removed In a com¬ 
paratively short time the trade union movement has built itself up 
into a dominant power both in industry and politics, backed through 
the Labour Party by more than half the votes of the electorate, and 
has been largely responsible for social progress on an unprecedented 
scale But it is vital to remember that it has been built on active 
democratic groups, and on the individuals and gioups of winch it is 
made up its democratic powei depends If tins powei is to remain 
effective, and if the movement is to play the pait it must play today 
and m the futuie, the rank and file must come into the picture. This 
will only happen, as trade union histoiy shows, if they organise in 
groups with a common purpose which they can understand, to which 
their local efforts can be related, and for winch they feel some 
personal responsibility 

1 Barou, op oil, Preface, p vn (1949) 

2 Britiih 1 taik Unionism Six studies by P 1a P (19 |.K), pp, 21-32 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING MEN (continued)' 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES; THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


Friendly Societies 

Trade unions work foi social piogiess by negotiation over 
wages and conditions, fnendly societies protect their members 
against some at least of the oidinaty hazards of life Both ale associa¬ 
tions of woilung people united by a common purpose, but wheieas 
the trade unions exist to negotiate on behalf of then membeis with 
an outside person 01 group, the fnendly societies’ task is to provide 
by mutual aid and joint effort foi those needs which ause for every¬ 
one, and which cannot easily be met fiom the weekly wage packet or 
from individual savings Families which have neither mheiited nor 
been able to build up reseives have found themselves unable to meet 
the expenses of sickness and death without the help to which they 
become entitled by membership of a fnendly society—help in the 
foim of sickness benefit, bunal grants, and cash giants on special 
occasions The recognition by the oidinary man that he was certain 
to need extra money on various occasions throughout his life, and 
that he was unable alone to make adequate provision for such emer¬ 
gencies led to the giowth of fnendly societies As Loicl Beveridge 
says, the desiies for secunty m sickness, to have a lump of money to 
spend and to avoid a pauper funeral ate the thiee seeds fiom which 
they have grown 1 

The need for mutual insurance against the cost of sickness and 
death, and those other hazards of life whcie an occasional lump sum 
may save the situation, was the motive foice winch brought these 
associations into being, but in addition to being pioneci s in the field 
of mutual insuiance, they were social clubs, foi they were made up 
1 Lord Beveudge, Voluntary Aition, p 2T 
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of people who knew and liked each other and were able and willing 
to render one another peisonal unpaid service 

Associations for mutual aid, making money grants out of contri¬ 
butions levied on members and rendenng personal service among 
them, are as old as associations for purposes of tiadc 1 Help m times 
of sickness and death was given to their members by craft guilds, 
which also were societies of people who felt a special “biotherly” 
relationship to one another. As J M Ludlow, Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies from 1874-91, writes. “There is no historical 
gap between the guild of old times and the modern Fnendly 
Society.” 2 

The connection between association for trade purposes and for 
help in sickness and death which was characteristic of the guild was 
present too in the trade union movement It was a fcatuie of unions 
of skilled men such as the Amalgamated Engineers, whose high sub¬ 
scription entitled them to sick pay as well as to the benefits of collec¬ 
tive bargaining But membership of unions of Lhis kind was small 
compared with the total working population, and even with the pro¬ 
portion of it in tiade union membership. The unions which catered 
foi unskilled workers did not as a rule provide benefits other than 
sttike pay, and their members, like non-unionists, had to look else¬ 
where if they wanted bettci piovision against sickness and death 
for themselves and their families than the State was prepaied to 
make Thus the friendly societies grew and multiplied side by side 
with the trade unions, and performed a function which was diffeient. 

Because their functions wcie different they developed along dif¬ 
ferent lines Though themselves embracing a wide variety m organi¬ 
sation, total size, late of contribution, type of benefit, and social 
activity, they none the less had certain common features which are in 
maiked contrast to the trade union pattern 

The fiist important difference lay in their size Although some of 
them became very large, the separate units almost always remained 

1 Beveridge (Voluntary Action, p 22) gives 1555 -is the date ot foundation of the 
earliest society of the friendly society type (the Incorporation of Carters in Leith) still 
in existence in 1948, but there were most likely otheis ns cnrly or earlier which have 
gone out of existence and of which theie are no iccords 

2 Contemporary Review, April, 1873 Quoted by J M Baunrcither, English Association! 
of Working Men, p 160 
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sm all The Royal Commission of 1874 drew a detailed picture of the 
position at that time, and also gave much information about the past 
The Registrar’s figures for 1905 were based on extremely full returns, 
and detailed figures for 1948 aic quoted by Lord Bevendge in The 
Evidence for Voluntary Action. Ftom these sources it is possible to see 
the way the movement has developed up to the present day. In 1874 
there were no less than 20,000 blanches of affiliated orders with an 
average membership of 133, and 6,700 societies without branches 
half of which had less than 100 members each, and in addition many 
societies which could not be counted because they were uniegisteied 
In spite of the coming of state insurance (in 1911), theie weie still at 
the time of Loid Bevendge’s inquiry no less than 18,000 umts 

The main types of friendly society are described by Lord Beveridge 
as “general,” whose chief purpose was the provision of sick benefit; 
“specialised,” winch existed to meet some need othei than sickness 
(such as accident, endowment or pension), and “collecting,” which 
obtain their funds by collectors visiting the homes of members 
Societies of this last land began as bunal societies, but developed 
into business concerns undertaking industrial assuiancc, and ceased 
to be fnendly societies in the real sense. They were no longer demo¬ 
cratic associations existing for mutual aid, and though they owed 
then origin to the enterprise and social purpose of small groups of 
neighbours they became businesses carried out for motives of profit 
rather than for social piogress 1 

General friendly societies aie themselves of difleicnt lands—Affi¬ 
liated Oiders, Unitary Accumulating Societies and Societies with 
Dividend In 1945 the Affiliated Orders numbered 16,000, with a 
total membership of zl millions, the Accumulating Societies, 826 
with a membership of about 1 million, and the Societies with Divi¬ 
dend, 648 with a membership of neatly 3 millions 2 The Affiliated 
Orders are based on blanches or lodges whose membership is always 

1 In spite of the modem advertisements about “the Man ftom the Piudential ” 
This is interesting because it shows that the company thinks “social service” which 
then agents with some justification claim to petfotm is a selling point But of course 
the lnsutcd petson has to pay lor it, and heavily too 

2 See Beveridge, Volimlaty Action, p 30 TIil figuics for 1905 for the affiliated oideis 
aie given as 20,000 brandies, 2,655,000 members, avenge branch membership 133. 
See, op at , p 3-7 
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small (the average in 1945 was 180), these are grouped in districts 
governed by representatives from the branches, and above the dis¬ 
trict is the Order as a whole The branches remain separate financial 
units, and retain a great deal of independence They aie democratic 
groups whose membeis know one another’s needs and who meet 
as friends 

The Unitaiy Accumulating Societies were fot the most part small, 
but there were an amazing numbei of them up to the introduction of 
National Insurance m 1911 No less than 6,700 were m existence in 
1905, but this numbei had diopped to 2,500 m 1945 1 Of those 
recorded for the earlier date, four-fifths had less than 200 membeis 
each and nearly half less than 100. A few of tins type, however, were 
veiy large, the largest and most successful being the Heatts of Oak, 
whose membership rose from 32,000 m 1872 to 423,000 in 1946 2 
This Society is governed by an assembly of paid delegates, winch 
elects paid officers and executive Its membeis do not enjoy the 
advantages of belonging to a small group, like those who belong 
either to an affiliated or to a small unitary society, but they benefit 
from mutual insurance and themselves receive all profits made 

The Societies with Dividend ate again subdivided into different 
types dividend, deposit and Holloway All three minister to the 
members’ desire to have an occasional lump sum as well as to provide 
against sickness, but they do so in different ways. The dividing 
societies have an annual “share-out” aftei agreed benefits for sickness 
have been paid The deposit societies, and of these the National 
Deposit Friendly Society with 1,583,000 members (in 1946) is by far 
the largest, are based on the principle that each member’s contribu¬ 
tion should go m part to the common fund to meet sickness benefit, 
and m part to his personal account to grow at compound lntcicst. 
Sick pay is paid partly from the common and partly from the per¬ 
sonal fund, and varies with the contribution the member chooses to 
pay As its founder, the Hon and Rev Samuel Best, declared in 18 31, 
“Let the mind at the outset be divested of the idea of a common fund 

1 These figures include fill Unitary Societies, l e dividing as well as deposit For this 
and other details see Beveridge, Die Bvideme for Voluntary Actum, pp 208-1fi 

2 Membership has diopped slightly since its highest peak (437,000) in 193 5 Bcveudgc, 
Vohmtaty Action, p 31 
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or club The society is rather a savings bank than a club.” 1 Thus, 
although one function of the othu type of general friendly society- 
insurance against sickness and death—was performed, its othci func¬ 
tion of social provision was not included. In spite of this omission, 
the dual function of insurance and saving performed by tins and 
similai societies was one which met a ical and lccogmscd need—as 
the numbei of mcmbeis testifies. 

The Holloway Societies,- 5 founded in 1874 by Mr George 
Holloway of Stioud, also combine insurance against sickness with 
saving, but unlike the Deposit Societies the whole of then mcmbeis’ 
contnbutions goes into the common fund, and the surplus at the 
yeai’s end aftei paying benefits is divided and cieditcd to members’ 
personal accounts Hcie again a ical need to insuie and to save with¬ 
out piofiting non-mcmbcis is met, though again the club atmosphere 
and the small largely self-governing gi <>up is absent There arc annual 
meetings of mcmbeis, but except foi the fact that no profit is made 
foi outsiders, these laige deposit societies are really lun as business 
concerns. 

The vaned foims taken by friendly societies is evidence of their 
individual nature and of the fact that they giew ftom below and 
were not imposed fiorn above They wen. able to achieve their aim 
•—mutual insurance—in so many difieient ways that unifoimity of 
policy and method was not necessary The differences that developed 
meiely meant that different additional functions wcic pei formed— 
in some cases opportunities for brotherly contact and democratic 
self-government in small groups, in olhcis provision for saving as 
well as foi sick pay Their value did not depend on size—the larger 
societies had advantages of one kind, the smallei units and blanches 
of affiliated ordeis another Then independence of size and the fact 
that they existed for then own members’ day-to-day unspectaculai 
service through mutual aid rather than for fighting against outside 
odds has meant that fewer great names ate associated with them than 
with, for example, the tiade union movement or the movement foi 

1 Quoted m Vohmlaij Action, p 48. 

2 The two largest Holloway Societies, the Tdeal Benefit Society of Birmingham and 
the Tunbridge Wells Equitable Society, had 139,000 and 132,000 members respectively 
in 1946 as compared with about 3,000 each in 1899 Voluntary Action, p 31. 
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the reform of Parliament. Yet in its own field the friendly society 
movement has made no less important a contribution to social pro¬ 
gress But this has been due more to the cffoits of a large number of 
little-known people than to national leaders and policy makers The 
movement has “happened” to grow and develop rathci than been 
thought out and planned. There have, it is true, been people with 
bright ideas which have caught on, and of these some have become 
bettei known than otheis—often for puiely chance teasons The 
name of Holloway, for example, is bettei known than that of Best, 
because the type of deposit society foi which he had the bright idea 
bears his name. 

Theie are three particularly important dates in the history of 
friendly societies—the end of the eighteenth century, 1911, and 1946. 
It was m the latter half of the eighteenth centaly that they became so 
important a feature of national life The number of societies winch 
date from that peiiod 1 clearly shows the urge that was chiving people 
to associate for mutual aid The change-over from a rural to an urban 
society involved tadical changes in habits, and made necessary new 
forms of organisation to take the place of the informal neighbourly 
relations of village life. Combining foi purposes of self-help and 
mutual aid was one way in which the uprooted could compensate 
themselves for what they had lost, and gain strength for survival in 
the harsh conditions of industrial life Though the governing classes 
looked askance at all combinations of woiking people because of fear 
of revolution, they realised that associations for mutual aid would 
lelieve the burden of the poor rate, and took the risk of exempting 
them from the legislation which prohibited trade unions Thus 
friendly societies were able to exist openly at a time when trade 
unions weie still obliged to organise in secret Rose’s Act of 1793 
was the first of a series of measures legalising and encouiaging 
associations for thrift and mutual aid, and for more than a century 
they provided the means of social msuiance for a growing section 
of the working people 

In 1911 the State entered the field of social insurance, but instead 
of weakening the societies this greatly encouraged then development 
1 See Lord Beveridge, Evidence for Voluntary Action (1949), pp 197 cl seq, 
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because of the Government’s decision to use the existing societies to 
administer the new state benefits This strengthened the friendly 
societies and the friendly benefit side of the ti ade unions, but it also 
enoimously assisted the industrial assurance companies, which weie 
likewise included as administering bodies of appiovcd societies Lord 
Bcvendge 1 estimates that, of the i z million people who became com- 
pulsonly msuicd in 1911, only 5 millions were alieady membeis of 
friendly societies or trade unions giving friendly benefits Except 
for a small numbei who became direct conti ibutois, all the 7 million 
new insured persons paid their contributions thiough a friendly 
society 01 an lndustnal assuiancc company 

The National Health Service Act which introduced free medical 
services, and the National Insurance Act which introduced admini¬ 
stration of benefits by the State, meant that the field of the friendly 
societies became lestucted to the provision of additional benefits 
Thus in 1946 the societies were back where they had been puor to 
the 1911 Act The individual members, however, were in a very 
different position Yet in spite of the benefits they expected to derive 
fiom the introduction of a comprehensive system of national insur¬ 
ance, 60 per cent of them definitely intended to continue voluntary 
payments, and another 27 pet cent were undecided, while only 
13 pel cent had decided to cease 2 This seems to show that the 
usefulness of the Societies is not yet ovet, and that they are likely to 
continue as a means of saving for benefits additional to those of the 
national scheme It is in this way lather than as social institutions or 
as essential elements in social insurance that they are likely to 
suivive 

The probability that their future usefulness will be of a limited 
natuie does not lessen the magnitude of their contribution to social 
progress. They were of enormous importance in helping working 
people to adjust themselves to becoming lndustnal wage-earners and 
town dwclleis, and m addition they weie pioneers of mutual insur¬ 
ance, and showed the way to building up a system of self-help to 

1 Voluntary Action, p 76 Of 18 million mimed persons in 1938, 9J millions weie in 
fliendly societies and 83 millions in industrial life ofliccs Foi details sec p 77, and for 
membership of fncndly societies fiom 1899-19-16 see p 328 

2 Beveudge, Evidence Jo> Voluntary Action, p 77 
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piovide an alternative to the workhouse for the sick and their 
dependants and to the dreaded pauper buiial for the dead. 

The Co-opetative Movement 

The third form of association through which the working people 
sought to mitigate the evils of the new industual society was con¬ 
sumers’ co-operation Trade unions as associations of producers 
were concerned with wages and conditions of woik; co-operative 
stores and co-operative wholesale societies as associations of con¬ 
sumers aimed at obtaining money’s woith foi wages earned 1 The 
three main benefits which they secuied foi their members weic 
reasonable prices, reliable quahty, and the oppoitumty to save. As 
the movement grew new functions were added and powers attained 
which were undreamt of by the pioneers, but the three original 
benefits ate the basis on which the present vast business concern 
was built up, and they are still what attiacts the rank and file 
co-operator Though ignorant of truck (which had been an im¬ 
portant element in the high cost of living which the co-operative 
stores were formed to fight) and largely protected against impure 
food by legislation, the great majority of the io millions who shop 
at the “Co-op” today do so because they can buy tellable goods at 
reasonable prices and save money through the dividend on purchases 

It was the use of the device of the dividend that distinguished the 
Rochdale pioneers from earlier co-operators, and resulted in then 
being the real founders of the world-wide co-opeiative movement 
These 28 Lancashire weavers who clubbed together with an initial 
capital of £1 per head to purchase jointly and sell to one another 
the necessaries of life did indeed call themselves the “Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers,” but they were not pioneeis in the sense of being 
first in the field of consumers’ co-operation, nor did they dream, 
when they took down the shutters in the famous shop in T’owd 
Lane in 1844 that they were laying the first stone in a movement 
that would glow so quickly to such vast dimensions - 

1 C R Fay, Adam Smith to the Present Day, p 422 “As wagc-carnets they loimcd 
Tirade Unions to sdeguard and improve their woiktng conchl ions, and as wage spendeis 
they foimed co-opeiative stores to save them fiom the bondage ol debt and luielc 

2 But see G D H Cole, British Co-operative Movement, p 28, loi a quotation showing 
what they did aim at Quoted below, pp 116-17 
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As early as 1830 there were 300 co-operative societies m active 
existence, 1 and there were doubtless many more of winch records 
have not been preserved, but these, though they certainly conferred 
benefits on then members, neither survived nor spread They lacked 
the quality of permanence that was present in the seed planted by the 
Rochdale pionceis which took toot and spread all over the world 
This was the era of Chartism, and on all hands people were waking 
up to the possibilities of improving social conditions by joint action. 
There was a powerful utopian strain m the associations that were 
being formed at this time, and motives of Christian idealism were 
mingled with hard-headed attention to business, When the one pre¬ 
dominated over the other, ambitious schemes like the National Con¬ 
solidated Tiades Union and the movement foi the People’s Charier 
were launched which spread like wild-flic, but collapsed foi want of 
propei organisation at the base But while nothing was left to show 
the passing of grandiose plans for a new heaven and a new earth 
except disillusionment in proportion to the high hopes which had 
been laised, there was at the same time being built up on modest but 
fum foundations a new movement that was to achieve—in a truly 
mitaculously shoit time and without affecting in any way the basic 
pattern of society—many of the things which had been hoped for by 
the unsuccessful architects of the grandei schemes It may be easy 
now to sec why the National Consolidated Trades Union and the 
Chartist movement came to nothing, and to be able now to under¬ 
stand why the co-operattve movement never looked back after its 
humble beginnings m 1844, but m 1844 no one foresaw what would 
happen, 1101 realised the implications of this new form of association. 
The developments that weie to follow were not only not planned, 
they wete not even thought of, by the very people who were making 
them possible. Not that the Rochdale pioneeis had no thought for 
the future—far from it—but then hopes and plans were for a co¬ 
operative commonwealth based on self-supporting village colonies, 
and not foi a consumers’ movement that should span the world. This 
is what they say: “That, as soon as practicable, this Society shall 

1 Sec Bngblon Co-opetaim , lefeued to by G D H, Cole in R obeit Owen, p, 177 Sec 
also G D. II Cole and R l’oslgatc, Short History . 
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pioceed to arrange the powers of production, distribution, education 
and government, or, in other woids, to establish a self-supporting 
home colony of united interests, or assist other societies in establish¬ 
ing such colonics.” 1 

This is Owemte language, and it was visionanes like Robeit Owen 
and his followers who provided the motive foice that made oichnary 
men and women think co-opetalion woith while Tins faith was itself 
an element in its growth The fact that Owen did not himself wolk 
out the orgamsation or hit on the blight idea that would make con¬ 
sumers’ co-operation take root, does not mean that it would have 
come to life without him. Owen was not the inventor of co-opeiative 
societies, and was probably influenced by eailier societies, 2 but no 
one had more influence than he on future developments, for his suc¬ 
cess at New Lanark gave him such a reputation that his missionary 
efforts carried unrivalled weight. As owner of the mills at New 
Lanark, where ideal 3 conditions of work and living were combined 
with successful business, he could command lespect when he 
preached social leform “Men,” he said, “should co-opeiate instead 
of compete m the production of wealth,” and he looked forward to 
the spread of co-operative villages to take the place of the capitalist 
system As a successful business-man who had built up a model com¬ 
munity, “the philanthropic Mr Owen” enjoyed a brief penod of 
popularity with the governing classes, but his belief in the all¬ 
importance of environment to human character and his attitude to 
religion made this popularity short lived 1 It is in connection not 
with the governing classes but with the working-class movement 
that he is mainly associated, and here what he preached and not what 
he did was of lasting importance. Owemte socialism was a vital force 
for social progress because of the inspiration it gave to the working- 
class movement in all its activities Owen’s schemes, on the other 
hand, retaided rather than advanced the cause of leform because 
they were ill-conceived and unorganised They lacked the strength of 
a bioad-based democratic organisation But while Ins own ventures 

1 See G D H Cole, British Co-opetattve Movement, p 28, for quotation 

2 See G D H Cole, Robert Omn > pp 236-7 

3 Ideal by contempotary standaicls Children under the age of ten were excluded, 
and a io-hour day was woikcd. 

d See G D H Cole and R Postgate, Shot* History, pp 213-14. 
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(except the New Lanark Mills, which were run as a benevolent 
despotism dependent on his personal supervision) came to nothing, 
he inspired others to plan undertakings which succeeded where his 
own schemes failed 

The National Consolidated Tracks Union of which he was the 
prime movei, and foi which he supplied the piogramme, spiead like 
wild-fire and half a million members were swept in in a few weeks r 
But it was not a membeiship based on strong local units with indi¬ 
viduals conscious of what the movement stood for and piepared to 
work for it, foi whole lodges 2 were taken in at a time without the 
membeis knowing much about it, and the rank and file—if they were 
encouraged to think at all—weic led to believe that a changed society 
would come about without any effort on their part “The great 
changes,” said Owen in a public lecture after the Builders’ annual 
meeting in November, 1833, “shall come suddenly upon society like 
a thief in the night,” 3 and his personal ascendancy was so great that 
his hearers believed that a fundamental change could be achieved in 
five months Faith as in a lehgion lulled the masses into doing 
nothing and into believing, as the Chaitists chd, that changes would 
just “happen ” The governing classes, however, weic not so lulled 
They replied by making signature of the “document”—which con¬ 
tained a promise not to belong to a tiade union—a condition of em¬ 
ployment, and by the savage sentence on the Dorchester Labourers. 4 
The National Consolidated Tiades Union collapsed under these 
blows because there was no local organisation with the strength that 
comes from small gioups of people who know and trust one another 
and have a common understood puipose for which they know they 
must work as well as pray. 

Strong local gioups built up the trade unionism which was to last, 
and it was a stiong local group also that founded consumeis’ co¬ 
operation. 

1 Webb, History of Trade Unionism, p 135 

2 Cole and Postgale, op cit p 757 

3 Ibid , p 260 

4 In 1834 six labourers of Tolpuddle, Dorset, weic sentenced to seven years’ trans¬ 
portation fot administering an oath on establishing (he Friendly Society of Agricultural 
Laboureis which they had done on the advice of delegates from the Grand National. 
See Webb, op cit, pp 144-fi 
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The Rochdale pioneers were twenty-eight working men living near 
togethei and knowing one anothei personally. They must have been 
an exceptional group, for they included idealists fired with a mis¬ 
sionary zeal and able business men. They understood from peisonal 
knowledge the needs of the working man, and they were prepared to 
shoulder responsibility, to take lisks, and to lead a movement De¬ 
voted to their ideal, they weie not only honest servants of their 
neighbours, but ready to serve both ideal and neighbours with un¬ 
paid labour This kind of combination of qualities has been present in 
the founders of all the great voluntary movements It has admittedly 
been present also in the promoters of many voluntary associations 
which have not enjoyed spectacular success But what makes the dif¬ 
ference between ordinary associations that rise and fall and have their 
day and really gieat movements such as this is not only the quality of 
their leadership The circumstances of the time, the nature of the 
undertaking, and the methods by which it is earned through, all play 
their part. The Rochdale pioneers weie remarkable men, and the aim 
of their undertaking—production foi use and not for exchange— 
was in tune with the circumstances of the time, and then methods 
were efficient—but there was much mote to then association than 
tins It was lifted into a different sphere of importance by the device 
of the dividend By hitting on this they supplied that extia factor 
which the most successful movements always seem to have, and 
which lifts them into a different class from the otheis 

These circumstances of the times whose evils they were out to 
meet were brought about by the change-over to an industrial society 
The change hit the wage spender in two mam ways first, he was 
unable to get money’s woith owing to the prevalence of truck, to 
impure food, and to the shopkeepers’ profits, and secondly, he be¬ 
came all too often enslaved by debt Truck took several forms—pay¬ 
ment m the commodity made, payment in the commodity sold at the 
employer’s store, payment at the pub where the employer hacl an 
interest, deduction from wages through fines L Though the evil could 
only be completely stamped out by legislation, and this was not 
secured till the Truck Act of 1877, much could be done in the 
1 C R. Fay, Adam Smith to the Present Day, p 389 
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meantime by providing an alternative souice of supply, and this the 
co-operators did. They likewise fought the evil of impute food long 
before the passing of the Adulteration Acts by buying and retailing 
puie sugar, tea and butter, and by milling flour that was free from 
sand. By purchasing from the producct, and later by having their 
own production and manufacturing depaitmcnts, they could guar¬ 
antee the punty and quality of the goods they bought 

The second evil the Rochdale pioneers wci e out to meet, whose 
ptevalcnce had followed from the fust evil that not even the small 
wages earned could buy their money’s woith, was debt, and cash 
payment was a principle of their movement But they went fuithei 
than the avoidance of debt by cash Hading—they made it unavoid¬ 
able foi members to save money—and not only in one way as pre¬ 
vious co-operatives had done, but in two To the intcicst on share 
capital they added a dividend on purchases Since the co-operative 
stores were non-profit making concerns they could either reduce the 
pirce of commodities by the amount of the piofit allowed for in 
the price chaiged by other tradcis, or redistribute the profit either in 
the form of interest on share capital or of dividend on purchases. The 
second and third alternatives both meant that capital was available 
for the extension of business, and that the member was exercising 
compulsory thiift, but the third meant also that he had a direct 
interest in shopping at the stoic The “dm” bound the individual 
member to his society, making him want to spend more and more of 
his money there With the demand for more goods grew the capital 
to make it possible to purchase and latei to manufacture them The 
Co-operative Wholesale Society was stalled by a group of local 
societies which foimed a federal organisation for purchasing and 
producing the goods they needed for individual consumers, each 
local society drawing dividend from the wholesale society on its pur¬ 
chases from it, and the Scottish Wholesale Society was founded m 
the same way. 1 

The dividend is the chief benefit which the rank and file member 

1 The C WS is not ptoduceis’ co-opeiation This nevci really caught on m this 
country, although it was very much present in the minds of the foundeis, and some 
associations of producers (notably the one in the Mile End Road with which Lovett 
was connected) had a temporary and limited success. 
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today detives from co-operation, since he is now protected by law 
from truck and adulterated food But this does not mean that the 
position with regard to prices would be what it is if the movement 
had never existed Prices m other shops are necessarily affected by 
those charged at the “Stores”, and the dislike and hostility of piofit- 
malting concerns for the co-opeiative movement which was par¬ 
ticularly marked during the fust world war is the natural result of 
the success of the movement in keeping prices down at the same 
time as they pay a dividend on purchases. 1 

The public tends to accept the consumers’ co-operative movement 
as a world-wide organisation with ships and factories and banks and 
insurance, as well as retail shops in every town, without thinking 
of the implications of all this It is much more than a successful 
business venture—this side of its achievement can be matched and 
even surpassed by private enterprise Food and clothes can be bought 
from profit-making concerns as well as from the “Stoies,” and can 
sometimes be bought cheaper. Co-operators receive a dividend, 
but the importance of their movement does not lie only in the 
distribution of profits to customers If theie were no co-operative 
movement a great deal mote would be lost than a non profit-making 
business concern and a host of retail shops There is the past and 
the future Much of what co-operation has done for social progress is 
there for ever as part of the fabric of society, and much more could 
be done by it if it related itself to conditions today. The Webbs, 
writing in 1921, said that production foi use and not for exchange 
was the outstanding discovery and practical achievement of the 
Rochdale pioneers, 2 and tins is still important today But in addition 
co-operation biought thrift, tiainmg for self-government, opportu¬ 
nities for giving unpaid service, education, political action Although 
so few members proportionately take a pait now in running co¬ 
operative affaus, these affairs are none the less lun and controlled by 
voluntary workers, 3 and voluntary groups including even a few 
thousand active laymen are an important factor in any democratic 
community Numbers are small in comparison with the ten-million 

1 Sec Webb, The Consumers' Co-opttative Movement , pp 244 et seq 

2 Ibid, p 2 

3 See G D H Cole, British Co-opeiatwe Movement, pp 20-3 
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membership, but they form a substantial addition to the part of 
the community which takes an active pait in voluntary organisations 
Obviously they could do much moie, and anyone who is keen either 
on the co-opeiative movement or on social progress through the 
action of voluntary bodies must be concerned that they should, i 

1 For a fullei discussion of the possibilities for the future, see G D H Cole, op at,. 
Chapter XII 
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EDUCATION 

Right through the educational histoiy of this country runs 
the thread of voluntary action The story of educational advance is 
the stoiy of action taken by individuals and groups outside the 
machinery of state The early pioneers weie chuichmen, but then 
numbers were later swollen by philanthropists of othei faiths and of 
none. The pattern followed in eveiy branch of education was m 
broad outline the same First, the pioneer converted a group which 
then took action, either from its own resources 01 by persuading 
Church or State to carry out its policies Next, and it may be genera¬ 
tions later, though in the last century the pace has quickened, 
Authority—originally the Church, but now the State through its 
Local Authorities—took over, expanded and umveisalised what had 
been started by one or more enthusiastic pioneeis, and often sptead 
by missionary zeal to other gioups in many pails of the land 
The earliest schools in England were founded by membci s of the 
Church mainly with a view to keeping up the supply of clergy, 
though the provision of an educated cleigy was not the only service 
they rendered to society, since some who had received schooling 
found their way into lay jobs and became land stewards, civil ser¬ 
vants, secretaries and attorneys. All schools were associated with the 
Church, since the Church had a monopoly in the supply of teachers, 
but they seem from vciy early days to have been of different kinds, 
founded and supported by different individuals and groups Some 
were attached to monasteries, some to churches, some weie main¬ 
tained by craft and merchant guilds, some by hospitals and alms¬ 
houses, some by chaniries Here priests were kept by the devout to 
say masses foi their patrons’ souls, and sometimes to teach in their 
spare time Yet it was from the chantries that the Hist schools, 
founded as schools without a definite connection with a religious 
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house, were to develop Individual foundeis did not always make the 
stipulation that masses should be sung. For example, Winchester 
College, founded in 1382 by William of Wykeham, and Eton, 
founded in 1440 by Henry VI, were definitely founded as schools 

The dependence of all schools on a Church which insisted that 
their main purpose was the education of the clcigy tended to mean 
that they could only cater for a limited section of the people. Yet 
there is eatly evidence of some recognition by the Chuich of its 
responsibilities as the sole dispenser of schooling Palish priests were 
frequently reminded of their duty to maintain schools and to teach 
all children (boys and girls) freely 1 The teaching so given often 
meant no more than simple instruction in the Scnptuies, though it 
sometimes included reading and writing Church monopoly also 
provided the machinery for setting some kind of standard, though 
it is probable that it was less used foi this purpose than to prevent 
unauthorised persons from teaching By the issue of licences to teach 
the Church retained its control over all places of education, and this 
control could be used to pievent unsuitable people from teaching 

Though the Church recognised the responsibility of the monopoly 
it claimed, it did not work out a general scheme that would lead to a 
uniform growth of educational provision throughout the country. 
What actually happened depended on how far the parish priest or 
abbot bothered to run a school connected with his church or 
monastery, or how keen someone with money to spare for the 
endowment of a chantry was to have masses sung for his soul Dur¬ 
ing the period of Church responsibility foi education it was no part 
of the task of the State either to raise the level of education by pro¬ 
viding schools, or to supply opportunities for individuals to educate 
themselves, nor even, and this is of particular mteiest, to make it 
possible for the children of the “non-free” to go to school and by 
that means to enter the ranks of the “free” (since all clerks were flee). 
That both things happened (1 e that the level of education was 
raised and that individuals were offeicd opportunities to educate 
themselves) was therefore due to voluntary effort. This wouldnotbea 

1 The number who actually went to sthool seems to have been veiy small S. J 
Curtis, Historj of Education, p 7, suggests only 1 in 30 
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true claim if all that were meant was that the Church and not the State 
was the responsible body and as such made these things possible, 
Foi the Church was not a voluntary body before the Reformation 
when it owed allegiance to Rome, nor during the period after¬ 
wards when it was under State control in fact, as indeed it still is in 
law 1 The claim is true because in spite of the fact that the Church 
was the authority responsible for education, such advance as took 
place was due less to its official activities in promoting education 
than to the work of individuals who really cared about education 
whethei they happened to be priests 01 abbots or piivate benefactors. 

It has generally been held that education suffered a severe set-back 
at the time of the Reformation, fiom which it did not lecover foi 
nearly 200 years Piofessoi Lester Smith, for instance, says “There 
is reason to believe that general education befoie the Reformation 
was much bettci than it was for very many yeais after that dtsiuptivc 
event Yet theie is evidence to show that much of what had been in 
existence did after all survive, and even that some new developments 
took place The period is one of great confusion, and generalisations 
are misleading Yet it is evident that the Church, by the dissolution 
of the chantries, to which so many of the schools wcie attached, 
must have lost much of the endowment ncccssaiy to maintain 
them It appears also that the State, which had been excluded 
from the sphere of education when the Chuich was all-powciful, was 
slow to assume the responsibility which the Chuich had lost the 
power to shouldei Such schools as suivivcd must have done so 
despite the opposition 01 at least the indifference of the civil auth¬ 
ority; and theiefore suivived because the people responsible for 
them—members of leligious bodies and of other groups—really 
cared. Some new foundations and le-foundations there were during 
this period, but these also were due not to the support of the State 
but to the benefactions of individuals Thus it was voluntary efloit 
that was responsible for keeping education alive after the blow stiuclc 
at it by the attack on Chuich endowment This voluntaiy effoit, 
moreover, had by now become distinguishable from the action of 

1 See below, Chapter VI, p 146 

2 W O Lester Smith, Jo whom do the Schools belong, p 48, and see below (p 159) 
for an estimate of the effect of the Reformation on secondary education 
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the Church. This does not mean that the benefactors and promoters 
of new ventures were not men of smeere religious convictions, but 
they weie acting as individuals with a concern for religion, morals 
and education rathei than on behalf of the Church as the authority 
responsible for education The Church had lost much of its power as 
well as a large part of its wealth at the hands of the Tudor monarchs 
It was still recognised, however, as the department of state charged 
with educational matters, and though the revival, when it came, was 
the woik of a voluntary body and not of the Chuich itself, the body 
was a religious one, founded and controlled by Anglicans and blessed 
by the established Chuich, relying on the co-operation of the parish 
priests and the financial support of religious laymen 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was founded 
in 1698 by five churchmen, one priest and four laymen, with the 
aim of reforming manneis by setting up schools to teach poor 
childien to lead the Bible and learn the Catechism The provision of 
these “charity” schools was left to local action and local charity, but 
the Society supplied a vital stimulus It established contact with 
existing schools and used all available means to encourage the found¬ 
ing of new ones. The chief of these means 1 was by making use of the 
parish clergy, and with them the Society was in constant touch In the 
days befoie cheap and easy transport contact with the Chuiches was 
an obvious way both of acquiring information and of stimulating 
action The priests knew what schools existed in then parishes, and 
weie the people best fitted to act as leaders in the formation of organi¬ 
sations foi special action Besides, the Society was by its title and 
avowed aim for the promotion of Christian knowledge, and there¬ 
fore the leaders of Christian thought would natuially be its chief sup¬ 
porters. In addition, education was still regarded as wholly the 
concern of the Churches, and laymen played then part in it m their 
capacity of church members and supporters 
The tecords of the Society and the minutes of its meetings are full 
of communications from palish priests about what was being done 
locally. Naturally the pictuie is an uneven one, since the setting up 
and maintenance of schools depended on the lead given by the 
1 For then other methods, see M G Jones, Chanty School Movement, p 40. 
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bishops and other influential clerics, and on the enthusiasm of the 
parish clergy and their lay supporters. The movement was most suc¬ 
cessful in London, partly no doubt because the zeal of the Society 
was most effective at close quartets, partly because of the greatei 
number of lich and generous benefactors, and partly because satis¬ 
factory teacheis were more easily secured. Though some of the new 
schools were endowed, and weie therefore governed by trustees and 
less subject to financial anxiety, the majority were financed by dona¬ 
tions and subscriptions and under the control of local manageis 
They were dependent on the continued support of benevolent citi¬ 
zens, and were more under the control of the SPCK, for its method 
of finance and organisation was the Society’s peculiar contribution 
to the cause of popular education 1 They owed their origin to a wave 
of enthusiasm, and suffered a decline after the enthusiasm subsided, 
as it was bound to do, when the original founders died, lost interest 
or became disillusioned, and the schools did not seem to be serving 
the purpose for which they were set up, 01 the views of potential 
benefactors as to what that purpose should be underwent a change 
For the enthusiasm to which they owed their origin was dnected to 
the reformation of the morals and manners of the poor lather than 
to education foi its own sake, or to securing the light of eveiy child 
to educational opportunity 

The teaching in the chanty schools bore a stiict relation to their 
avowed purpose. Morals were taught through teligion, and manners 
by training scholars for the station in life which they were expected 
to fill Subjection, gratitude and meekness weie taught, and taught 
in that ordei, and the curriculum was reading the Bible and learning 
the Catechism The children of the pool for whom these schools 
were founded were to be the hewers of wood and diawers of watei 
for the commumty, and what they had to learn was to keep out of 
mischief until they were old enough to work, and to prepare them¬ 
selves to be ready and able to serve their future masteis contentedly 
and well. This does not seem to modern minds a high educational ideal, 
yet it must be judged in relation to a period when there was general 
acceptance of what Defoe calls “the great law of subordination,” and 

1 Jones, op at, p 42 
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the opposition encountered even by this modest piogramtne of 
schooling is some proof that those who worked for it were taking 
a step forwatd The SPCK continued its wotk in spite of critics, 
who said that the schools gave childicn too high an opinion of 
themselves and unfitted them foi servile employment, and that the 
pool should not be educated at all but should work foi the benefit 
of their betters. Moreover, said one cutic, “what benefit can acciue 
to the public by taking the diegs of the people out of the kennels 
and dnvmg then betters into them 5 ” 1 The SPCK encouiaged a 
widespread awaieness of the need foi schools of some kind, and 
even if in the piocess it stined up opposition to the type of school it 
was encouiaging and the type of child the schools were foi, the 
response to its appeals meant that some provision was made in hun¬ 
dreds of places and foi thousands of children who would otheiwise 
have had no opportunity at all 2 The motives of the founders and 
benefactors of these schools may not seem laudable now, the teach¬ 
ing methods may sound haish, the cumculum unsuitable, but, as the 
records show, in very many cases managers and tcacheis really loved 
children, and laboured to put before them in ways they could under¬ 
stand the lessons of the scnptuies Many of Lhe tcacheis were good 
and chantable men and women, and some of them learned and wise, 
and they must have given their pupils an insight into then own way 
of life and into their wisdom 

Many of these schools, in addition to providing instruction, made 
successful efforts to give the children a start in life by apprenticing 
them to a trade The accounts of the London schools bear witness to 
the number of boys that had been apprenticed (a considerable finan¬ 
cial burden to voluntary managers) and put to service, and girls who 
were settled m domestic service Such supervision as the best of the 
schools exercised over woilung conditions foi then scholars must m 

1 Cato m British Journal, 15th June, 1723, see Jones, op at, p 87, compare with 
Shaftesbury’s rule, “always stick to the gutter ” 

2 In 1741 the Society claimed that it had established nearly z,ooo schools providing 
for 40,000 children Curtis, op at , p 107 For detailed iigiucs see Jones, op at , pp, 
351 and 332 The Commissioners ol Inquny into Clnrltics give the lollowmg figures 
(up to 1800) (a) Total endowed non-cki,steal schools 1,863, (P) Chanties foi education 
not attached to endowed non-classicil schools 1,751 (I'ngland only), numbers of 
children not given A fui thcr list on p 364 gives some numbers for children per school. 
These vary from 5 to 50, the avciagc being about 20 
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many cases at least have protected them from exploitation and unem¬ 
ployment The schools were preparing childien for a life of toil, but 
such in any case was their destiny, and their schooling must often 
have meant that they weie in a better position to compete in the 
labour market than if they had learnt nothing The lelaUon of educa¬ 
tion to labour was fundamental in these charity schools, and thcie 
was no feeling that the children in them should be piotcctcd fiom 
haid woik On the contrary, public opinion was m favour of includ¬ 
ing labour in the school cumculum, and combining tiaining foi 
woik in later yeais with enabling these recipients of chanty to con¬ 
tribute by their work to the cost of their schools, and it was not fiom 
any feeling that it was wrong to make young childien work that the 
system proved unsuccessful In spite of the support of the Society 
and of public opimon, the labour cumculum for chanty schools 
could not be made to pay. There were a few exceptions where an 
outstanding teachei 1 was able to instruct the children in the neccssaiy 
processes and organise their labour, and at the same time obtain a 
plentiful supply of taw material and an easy outlet for the finished 
product, but in general the laboui of the chanty childien could not 
compete in the open market So, as they could not be profitably 
employed at work, they weie allowed to study the “Utciaiy curri¬ 
culum,” and thus it was for what then scholars learnt and nol for 
what they produced that these schools made their mark And what 
they learnt was to lead 

Even when leading in school was limited to the Bible oilier lessons 
could be learnt from it as well as the law of subordination Besides, 
once people can read, the floodgates are open The changes m the 
reading habits of the public desenbed by James Lackington , 2 the 
eighteenth-century bookseller and publisher, are a lecoid of a silent 
revolution which tends to be forgotten in criticism of the obvious 
and undeniable defects of the schools The battle foi untaxecl news¬ 
papers in the next century would have had no meaning if people had 

1 Such it seems was Mis Hams, see Jones, op at, pp 89 and 90 

2 “I cannot help obseiving that the sale of hooks has incicased prodigiously wuhin 
the last twenty years Accoidmg to the best information I have been able to make 
I suppose that mole than four times the number of books aic now sold than were sold 
twenty years since ” Motions of the First Fo/ty Years of the Life of James Laikmefon, 
I 79 I . P- 35 ° Quoted Jones, op at, p. 140 
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not been able to lead The reformers would have had to rely on 
methods other than the written woid to popularise their cause Or 
lather, they would have had to find means of teaching the poor to 
read if this had not been done foi them by the chanty schools Any¬ 
one who could lead could lcceive messages from others as well as 
those who aimed at keeping him in his pi oper station In spite of low 
standards, limited cuniculum, harsh methods, the charity schools 
made an immense contnbution to social piogtcss if only because 
they taught thousands of boys and girls to lead But they did more 
than this, foi they weie the means of educating m a different way 
large numbers of those who woilced in and foi them, and who pio- 
vided the money for their upkeep The S P C K. was a leal voluntary 
body whose membeis and supporteis throughout the country, 
though especially in London and othei big towns, took an active 
pait m running its affairs Local groups of people cvciywhere weie 
setting up schools, managing them, getting to know childien, parents 
and teacheis, and taising money This money was laised privately 
from laigc numbcis of enthusiasts, and the financial support and the 
drive with which the movement was oiganised testify to a large 
measuic of public interest By means of the Society many people 
became aware of social problems , 1 took an interest in the poor, in 
children and in schools, and devoted time and money to them The 
fact that the enthusiasm for this foim of charity had largely spent its 
foice by the middle of the eighteenth century and that thcieaftei the 
number and success of the schools began to decline, does not detiact 
fiom the value and importance of the movement Like so many 
voluntary movements, it had its gicat pcnods in which spectacular 
results weie achieved, and then it waned, but like other voluntary 
movements 2 it left its maik, and prepaied the way for new develop¬ 
ments and further progress 

The mam cause for the decline of the charity schools was the 
demand for child labour which forced the children into the factoues 
A public opinion which had suppoitcd the “labour cuiriculum” in 
the schools was not likely to piotest against children deseiting school 
for factoiy when theie was an economic demand foi then labour. 

!Cp Chaplet I, p 25 above 2 Eg the Mechanics’Institutes, see pp 143-4 below. 
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The S.P.C.K. was not sufficiently ahead of its times to lead a ciusade 
to keep in school children who could be employed outside with 
profit to their parents and to the community As a voluntary society 
with the general aim of promoting Christian knowledge, it was free 
to choose the methods it picfened for attaining its objects, and 
instead of fighting a losing battle with the factories fot the children 
it turned its mam attention to ways othei than schools of spreading 
Christian knowledge. The mission field and the publishing of reli¬ 
gious books were henceforth to be its main activities, and care for 
the schooling of the childien fell to a diffeient group of men and 
women and was tackled in a different way 

The children had been swept into the factories and worked long 
hours, but they were left with one free day—Sunday—and that day 
provided their only opportunity for receiving instruction With no 
schooling and little family life they weic wild and untaught, and 
often used their brief freedom with little profit to themselves or to 
their neighbours In many paits of England children who had pre¬ 
viously lived m scattered communities were congiegated together 
near the factories, and spent Sundays roaming the countryside in 
gangs, robbing field and orchard and disturbing the citizens These 
activities must have seemed all the mote nefarious because the child¬ 
ren were shut up from view and from the opportunity of mischief all 
the week, and the outlets which they found foi then childish enter¬ 
prise and love of fun after the discipline of the factoiy cannoL always 
have appealed to their cldeis It is not suipnsing that their need for 
occupation and instruction on Sundays was obvious to their fellow 
citizens, what is lemarkablc is the enthusiasm with which they 
themselves welcomed the opportunities offered 

The Sunday schools, like the charity schools three-quarters 
of a century earliei, had as then aim the reformation of society, 
which, in the wolds of then founder Robert Raikes, is “only 
practicable by establishing notions of duty and discipline at an early 
stage 

They set out to rescue children from the evils of the sticets, and 

1 Gentleman's Magazine, Vol LIX, 1784 Letter from Robert Raikcs, 25th November, 
1783 Quoted Jones, op cit , p 146 
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proposed to do this by teaching them to read, to go to Chuich and 
to learn their station in life. 


The movement owed its origin to Robcit Raikes, who opened the 
first school in Gloucester in 178a or 1783 He populansed the idea 
by means of the press (writing articles and letters rn the Gloucester 
Journal , the Univcnul Magazine and the Gentleman''s Magazine), and 
public imagination was fu ed. Schools were set up all over the country, 
and subscriptions poured in It was a voluntary movement financed 
mainly by the middle classes, and could touch a much gieater number 
of children foi the same money than could a movement foi the pro¬ 
vision of day schools. Also, it was spared the opposition of the view 
that the pool ought to be woilang, not learning, since it did not com¬ 
pete for them with the factories Even the poor weie not expected to 
work on Sundays—the proper occupation foi that day was attending 
Church and studying the scriptures. 

The movement was strengthened by the setting up of a cential 


jSjaggwjgon 1 which collected funds and aimed at giving help to 
people amP ous t0 btaft Sunday schools Unlike the S P C K , the 
new Society^ was u ndenominational Raikes was an Anglican, but 
one of the fb'T n< ^ eis °f the National Society, William Fox, was a 
Dissentci and! ct was ^ rame< ^ wlt h the “most liberal and catholic 
principles 5 ” rn tH^ hope that “peisons of all denominations of the 
Piotestant faith wi^ be lnc ^ ucec l to unite ” 2 It is still an undenomina- 
tionaT society today, ibut the ^ ho P cs of close c °'°P el - ation enter¬ 
tained by its broad-i? undcd foundels wcle not leallsed ’ for the 
Anglican clergy withdr* w the11 sll PP ort at the tlme of the French 
Revolution and set up sd* ools undet thelr own conllro1 whlch should 
be free from the Jacobit^ 1 lcamn § s of whlch the y sus P ectcd the 
nonconformist supporters on tiie movement 2 The Methodists, who 

in spite of John Wesley’s S u ccessful efforLs t0 kee P thcm wlthln 
the Chuich during his life-tin* 6 ’ were separated from it shortly 

, „ r , „ ,, , J Support of Sunday Schools throughout the 

1 A Soci^y for the Establishment and- 8 ^ (c / 112 ) For information 

kingdom of Great Britain was formed m 1 w Sunday School Union,” see National 
about its modem counterpart, Ihc Natu-* rvlces ( I q/ I ed ) p ru 
Council of Social Service Vol,mta,j Soc,alS^ x Socle R lfl The Ott&m of 

s First cucukr leLter of the Sunday SchoC, ee a l so N C Y>. W Soc Sermes, (1951). 
Sunday Schools, 1841, see Jones, op cit ,p 152 t 


P 154 

3 See below, Chapter VT, p 161 
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aftei, 1 were keen supporters of the schools, and the competition 
between the Church and the “sects” foi the souls of the children 
may well have been a contributory cause of the piomment part they 
continued to play in the life of the community, long after the chaim 
of novelty had worn off The amazing growth of the Sunday school 
movement was partly due to the united piessurc of gentry, cleigy 
and employers, but the pressuie seems to have been met with willing 
response on the part of parents and even of childien They flocked to 
school in hundreds in every town and village in the land wheie build¬ 
ing and teacher were ready to leceive them This was paitly no doubt 
because Sunday schooling did not interfere with earnings, but it 
must have been due to some extent to a desire to learn May it not 
also have been, even in those days of a stratified society when the 
poor accepted their station, that a more general provision than had 
ever been offered by the daily schools made a greater appeal ? Many 
moie children were affected, since the schools did not cater simply for 
the lowest strata of society. The children must also have welcomed 
the fact that something was being done foi them, and to many of 
them it must have seemed fun—or at woist an interesting alternative 
—after roaming the countryside At any late, in 1787 (only a few 
yeais aftei Robert Rallies opened the Gloucester school) theie seem 
to have been a quarter of a million childien attending Sunday 
schools This was a tremendous increase on the 40,000 which was 
the highest figuie claimed for the chanty schools by the S P C K. Il 
is tiue that the population had giown since the beginning of the 
century, and was in addition more concentrated and therefore easier 
to catei for, and that only one day’s instruction instead of six was 
being given, but none the less the numbers are impiessivc, foi all the 
children who came to school learnt something and weic in contact 
with at least some civilising influence In any case, it provided the 
only form of instruction that the great majonty of children in those 
days of factory labour weie in a position to leceive 

The movement was of far-reaching importance because it pro¬ 
vided some instruction for a really laige number of childien, but it 

1 “The Church of those days did indeed produce John Wesley, hut it was too slut o- 
typedand inelasLic to make within itself a home for the movement which he mauguiated,” 
Church and State Refioit, 1935, p 14 
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was important foi another reason too Its ideal was universal popular 
education Although the achievement fell fai short of this ideal, it 
was the beginning of a movement that was to lead to umveisal com- 
pulsoiy education for all children. The lehgious inspiration of the 
pioneers of Sunday schools deseives much of the credit for sub¬ 
sequent ptogicss. In the woids of Kay Shuttlewoith 1 

“The idea of education fot the poor spiang from a religious 
impulse the Sunday School became the type of the daily 
school” 2 . . and again, “the Sunday School gave buth to the 
elementaiy day school ... it was a religious instinct that founded the 
daily school ” 3 

These eighteenth-century Sunday schools, like the chanty schools 
and like the far earlier chantry schools also, were founded by mem¬ 
bers of churches who wcie impelled to this action by religious 
inspiration They were attached to the churches (both established 
and dissenting) and managed by them Once again the Chuich, 
through its members, was responsible for educational advance 
An important step foiwatd fiom Sunday to daily schooling was 
made by Lancaster and Bell, who introduced the monitorial system. 
Though discarded later, it brought a national system of education 
within the bounds of possibility, since the expense involved with 
ordinary methods of teaching would have piovcd insurmountable 
for many years This development, again, was the work of a gioup 
of enthusiasts, and was put into piactice not by the State but by 
voluntary bodies fotmed specifically for the purpose 1 “The British 
and Foieign School Society” was founded in 1810 to support the 
Quaker, Lancaster, and the “National Society for the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church” was founded 
in i8n in support of his lival, Bell. The Sunday school “gave birth 
to the daily school,” and the Societies made possible its life and 
growth 

This is not, unfortunately, the whole stoiy of the part played by 

1 See p 135 below 2 J Kay Shutllcwoith, Public hducalion, p 34 1 Ibul, p. 102 

*The fust grant—of £20,000—was unde m 1851 (See Cuitis, op at, p 126) 
Figures of public cxpuulitun. on education for 1850 and 1859 ire (,125,000 and 
£836,000 respectively (op at, p 146) 
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the Churches in public education. Those very people and bodies who 
did most to start a national system pioved the mam obstacles to its 
development A study of this period teaches as much of the limita¬ 
tions as of the achievements of voluntary boches, since the attitude 
of Chuichmen and Dissenters alike proved a poweiful brake on the 
development of that educational provision in which they were them¬ 
selves interested An illuminating account of the obstacles put in 
the path of progress is given by Kay Shuttleworth, who from 1839 
to 1849 was secretary of the Committee of the Privy Council set up 
in 1839 “to superintend the application of any sums voted by Par¬ 
liament for the purpose of promoting public education,” and which 
was thus the Hist foierunnci of today’s Ministry of Education He 
was himself a Churchman, and was moreover continually emphasis¬ 
ing the vital importance, past, present and future, of the contribution 
of religion and of the Churches to education, but this is how he 
described the attitude of oigamsed religion in 1839 

“The Chuich . . assumed the responsibility of resisting, by the 
utmost exercise of her authonty and influence m the country, m 
both Houses of Pailiament, and at the foot of the Thione, the 
first great plan ever pioposed, by any government, for the educa¬ 
tion of the humblest classes in Great Britain 1,1 

“The Church firmly refused to ielmquish hei supremacy in 
matters of religion The Dissidents sternly lcjcctcd liei ascendancy 
The people remained with feeble and inefficient means of instruc¬ 
tion, 01 were abandoned to absolute neglect and ignorance, with 
all its fatal consequences ” 2 

The attitude of the Churches was strongly backed by the poweiful 
middle class, which was so hostile to any supposed intcifeience 
with conscience that the education clauses of the Factones Regula¬ 
tions Bill (1842) were abandoned 

Their abandonment, wrote Kay Shuttlewoith, 

“marked the deference paid by S11 Robert Peel and Sir James 
1 Public Education, pp 3-4 2 Ibid, p 5 
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Graham to the repugnance of a large portion of the middle classes 
to acknowledge any supremacy in matters of religion ”1 

Thus, in the name of freedom of conscience, the poor weie denied 
the ftecdom to learn, since the inadequacy of the schools was a 
leality, while the claim of the Churches that they alone could and 
should meet the need was not sustained by the facts Yet the claim 
was piessed with energy and conviction The established Church 
denied the right of the civil power to play any pait in education 
except “providing the means and leaping the benefits.” 2 

“Let it be plainly and finally made clear,” stated Aichdeacon 
Manning, “that the co-partnership of the Church and the State, 
in the woik of education, is in the fiuits, and not m the dncction,” 3 

The party which supported this view, said Kay Shuttleworth, was 
usuiping the authority of civil government and shutting its eyes to 
the fact that the stream of events was flowing in the opposite direc¬ 
tion The Dissenters likewise expressed uncompromising opposition 
to “government mteifeience” in education' 

“All Government interference with the education of the people 
is at vanance with sound principle, involving a departure from 
the legitimate province of the Government.” 1 

and maintained that the voluntary efifoit of religious zeal should be 
sufficient for the education of the entire nation, and that state aid in 
any form would— 

“extinguish voluntary charity” and “injure the manly tone of self- 
leliance, and love of liberty, which have characterised the middle 
classes of Englishmen more than any other people ” 5 

This was written in 1847, but it might well have been said m 

1 'Public UtlucaUon, p 6 2 Ibtd, p 8 

3 Atcbdeacon Manning's Chatge, 1849, quoted jn Public Education, p 8, note 
1 Public Education, p 46 

8 The Late Struggle for Ftecdom of Education, quoted by IOy Shutllewoi th in Public 
Education, p 25, note 
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opposition to the National Health Seivice a hundred yeais lalci The 
parties of reaction speak the same language now as they did a hunched 
years ago, and the same principles aie involved 
In both cases the forces which opposed state action wcie diawn 
from voluntary organisations, but this docs not mean that their 
destructive nature was due to the voluntaiy clement. Of ccntial 
importance in the opposition both to state education and to state 
medi cin e was the refusal of powciful rntci csts to co-opci ate with the 
government m introducing changes which wcie to piovc for the 
good of society The refusal may have been mspn cd by conviction 
that the changes pioposed would not in fact achieve that good— 
a conviction that was sometimes as sincerely felt as Burke’s when he 
opposed the extension of the franchise on the ground of the “cor¬ 
ruption of manners, idleness and profligacy of the lower sort of 
votcis 1,1 But Burke has been proved wrong by events, and the 
opponents of state education have been condemned by postenty 
The National Health Seivice is still in its infancy, but it has been 
accepted by the people as a whole and by the responsible paity 
leadeis as an essential social provision The way in which it has been 
taken for granted m so short a time is a clear indication that opposi¬ 
tion to it, from whatever motives, was against the stream of piogress 
The time had come foi state education a hundred years ago, and 
the time had come for state medicine in 1948 Neither is perfect, and 
constructive criticism is needed always, but thei e is an essential pi m- 
ciple in each—which no voluntary body cm guarantee—access of all 
citizens to the means of hcallh or education As this essential principle 
can only be secuicd by state action, the duty e f the voluntary bodies 
to work foi such action and to co-operate with the statutory authori¬ 
ties is clear Foi the important thing is not that such and such 
provision should be made by one body 01 another, but that there 
should be schools and health services for all The acceptance of the 
principle of umveisal provision means state action, but it docs not 
mean the end of the usefulness of the voluntary bodies There is a 
vast field of opportunity both in education and in health for the 
provision of alternative and auxilary seivices, foi the rendering of 
1 See above, Chapter II, pp 61-4, 
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pel sonal service as unpaid managers, committee membei s and social 
woikcrs, for the improvement of the schools and hospitals by stimu¬ 
lating public inteicst and constructive cnticism 

The stoiy of the opposition of the religious bodies to state inter¬ 
vention m education shows not that voluntary action is always 
reactionary, since the main piogiess in the educational field itself 
had been due to those veiy bodies which afterwards pul a brake on 
it, but that it can be reactionary when it is misguided Voluntary 
bodies, like othci human institutions, often cling to the form when 
the spirit has gone, and claim a vested interest in retaining institu¬ 
tions which have served their time Their woik is vitally necessary 
to progress, but they must change their form and activity with 
changing times, so that they can look ahead and anticipate the 
stream of events lather than set themselves against it Those that fail 
to do so must give way to others, however much ci edit they deserve 
for having blazed the trail, and society must produce from within 
itself a new foice-that will continue the advance The extent to which 
this is happening today is discussed in a later chapter 1 

Actually it was anothei voluntary body that was one of the most 
poweiful factors in opposing the extieme views of both Chuichmen 
and Dissenters m the educational conflict a hundred ycais ago. 

The National Public School Association, which was formed in 
about 1850 by the Secular Educationists, seemed at first to want to 
overthrow the religious schools, but latei icalised that this was an 
untenable position and modified its scheme It may be regarded, in 
the words of Kay Shuttleworth— 

“as a protest against the monstrous doctrine that the English 
nation may not, by its legislature, impose upon itself taxes, for 
the support of a system of public education ” 2 

I 

A voluntary society itself, it existed mainly to prove the limitations 
of voluntary effort j 

f 

“the insufficiency of all the voluntary cffbils of hei (England’s) 

> 

1 Chapter VIII below 1 2 Public Uducahon, p 45 
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Christian charity, to leach the appalling ignorance and consequent 
misery of her industrious classes.” 1 

There ate limitations to voluntary charity, which— 

“would, probably, neithei have conceived this oiganisation nor 
laiscd these funds in tins generation ” 2 

Could they have conceived the oiganisation or raised the funds foi 
the National Health Set vice in 1948 ? 

But, as Sir J Kay Shuttlewoith himself points out, in a countty 
with representative institutions public opinion must be convinced 
before state action can be taken This convincing of public opinion 
is one of the main ides of the voluntary body—as the National 
Association showed 

Secondary education, like elementary, owed its origin to the 
Church and its development to the enthusiasm and genciosity of 
pious scholars and public men But, unlike elcmcntaiy, it is popu¬ 
larly supposed to have benefited by the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries and chantnes Recent research, however, makes it doubtful 
how much the Giammar Schools teally owed to state support at that 
time Did the schools, for instance, which wetc called after Edward 
VI owe moie to that monaich than the permission to survive? If 
this were all, the contribution of the Tudors to the cause of learning 
shows scant advance on piogrcss made in earlier times Sir Cynl Nor¬ 
wood paints the following pictuic of ihe eflects of the Reformation: 

“It was the Reformation which in this country dealt the haidcst 

blow to education It broke up the unity of the nation many 

schools were plundered and destroyed, and a spirit of self-seeking, 

1 Ibid , p 46 The whole passage is interesting, and cettamly docs not mince rnattets 
the misery untold—the horrors of guill—the pings ol pining want—the madness of 
despeiate excess—the festering mass of enme and dcbauchcty in our towns—the 
poisonings of out secluded hamlets—the bloody conspiracies of out tt.uk unions— 
the fanaticism of supetsliLion—the luted assassins ol ubb.mdism—the mecndmisiu of 
the ratal districts—the blank solitude o( separate lmpitsonmcni—the living hell of 
a convict ship, and the lowet depth of a convict gang these ate in the dark background 
of England’s security and wealth, 
a Ibid , p 99, 
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of private profit to be made at the expense of public benefit, was 
let loose. . The old ideals were lost sight of, and the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuues are a daik penod in the history of English 
education d’ 1 

Even a school like Winchester which escaped destruction at the 
hands of the Tudors became a prey to private intciests which bat¬ 
tened upon endowments intended for educational putposes, so that 
—to quote J D’E Filth’s lccent histoiy, Winchester College — 

“for thiee hundred ycais aftei the Reformation Winchester as a 
school leally has no history to relate of any public significance ” 2 

No action was taken by the State in the field of secondary educa¬ 
tion either to remedy abuses in endowed institutions 01 itself to pro¬ 
vide opportunities for such schooling until many ycais after the 
public conscience had been aroused to the educational needs of 
younger children For at the same penod when chanty schools and 
Sunday schools were making a determined attempt, with wide public 
support, to educate the masses, secondary education was still losing 
ground through the decay of more and moi e of the old grammar and 
endowed schools True, unendowed schools and dissenting academies 
weie at the same time making some headway, but the provision of 
opportunities for secondary education was terribly inadequate and 
uneven, and drastic reform from within and from without was long 
oveidue. Refoim, when it came, came in ways typical of the national 
character and history When the State stepped in to the field of 
secondary education with the Royal Commissions of 1864 (Public 
Schools) and 1868 (Endowed Schools) it did so against a background 
of public opinion which had on the one hand become conscious of 
wider educational needs than those which could be met by charity 
schools, and, on the other, was revolting against conditions whereby 
vested intciests were pieventing endowed schools fiom sciving the 
boys for whose benefit they had been founded. Not only was state 
action the result and not the cause of interest taken m educational 

1 C Notwood, The F nghib Tradition of hducatwn, pi; 

* J D’E Firth, WmcheUet College , p 5 6 
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development by members of the geneial public, 1 it also came after 
the great movement for lcfoim within the schools themselves 
Because them were individuals within the schools and a body of 
opinion outside that weie to some extent at least leady for lcfoim by 
the time the State came to have a hand in it, some of the values of 
what had been built up by voluntary action wcic letained as per¬ 
manent thieads m the complete gaiment that was to be woven as a 
result of state intervention. As in the case of ckmentaty education, 
it became appaient that the whole need could only be met by active 
state participation The stoiy of the gradual evolution of secondary 
education over the last hundied ycais is in large measure the story of 
the interaction of voluntary effort and state cntcipnsc in pursuance 
of the same end—better educational provision foi the nation’s 
children 

In higher education the part played by voluntary action is more 
than ever important, since education foi adults is valueless unless it 
is appreciated and actively accepted by those foi whom it is planned. 
Education for children can be planned by social reformers, teachers 
and governments, and made compulsory, but adult education is 
voluntaiy, and only those who make use of it can decide whcthci it 
will succeed or fail In the adult education movement they do mote, 
since they play an important pait in shaping it to meet their needs. 

The ancient Universities and Colleges, like the famous Giammar 
Schools, owed then oiigin to the ichgious impulse, and were in 
some cases Church foundations Some of the Colleges weie closely 
connected with schools—in the special case of Wmclicstei and New 
College there was a single foundation—and they also seem at diffci ent 
stages of then history to have taken boys at confusingly different 
ages There aie records of boys of thirteen 01 even younger going to 
Oxfoid and Cambridge, and of men of twenty still at Winchester The 
Universities were founded by voluntary effort; they have always been, 

1 See W. O Lester Smith, L'dncatwn m Gteat Britain, pp 172-3 “Foi long stietches 
of oui histoiy ovu communal life was a dynamic influence That acute histouan, 
Gcoigc Unwin, chaws a contiast between ouisclvcs and Gcinnny ‘The main feattue 
of British Histoty since the sixteenth century,’ he notes, ‘has l>Lcn Uil lunoukhng at 
the State by a poweiful society, the main featuie of Gel m m hisLoty in llic s unc pence! 
has been the lemoulding of socieLy by a poweiful Si ate. ’ Now that the Si Ue pi ms and 
directs so claboialcly, we need the countct-weighl ol an active society moic than evei ” 
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and retrain, independent of the State m spite of the fact that they are 
now in receipt of large giants ftom public funds 

The foundation of Universities and University Colleges in our 
modern cities has been the lesult not of state planning but of the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of groups of people in the places concerned. 
1 'he most recent of these—in North Staffordshire—is yet another 
example of what can be achieved in this countiy by voluntary action. 
The form m winch enthusiasm foi lughei education takes shape is 
different m 19 5 o from what it was in the Middle Ages, but the method 
by which the idea becomes the leality is unchanged m one essential 
feature—it has been cicatcd at the desire and by the efforts of enthu¬ 
siastic people and has not been imposed on them and provided for 
them from outside 

The fact that public money is now made available to all Univeisities 
including Oxfoid and Cambridge has not biought them under the 
control of the State State aid, if granted, is granted because of the 
land of place a Univcisity is and the kind of work it docs, and inde¬ 
pendence is an essential part of this If the State, thiough its elected 
representatives, were to decide that the Universities were not woith 
the money the taxpayers spent on them it might cease to pay, but if 
lack of money foiced the Universities to accept state control and 
surrendei then independence they would cease to pcifoim the kind 
of functions which they perform as independent institutions. 

Tins independence is a vital chaiactciistic of all bodies concerned 
with the education as distinct from the mere instruction of adults. 
Instruction in paiticulai skills, such as, foi example, carpentering 
and typing, can be offered by institutions controlled by State or 
Local Authority or indeed by commercial concerns It is true that 
the learning of skills has more educational value if it is given in a 
place which has some life of its own and to which its students feel 
that they can themselves contribute something, but none the less 
such skills can be acquired in establishments which confine them¬ 
selves to teaching the skill concerned Such definitely is not the case 
with “education” in the widci sense Here it is vital both that the 
“providing body” should enjoy independence and that the students 
should play an active pait in its life 
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The history of the adult education movement m this country is an 
outstanding example of the power of voluntary bodies to shape the 
life of the community, and would repay a fai mote detailed study 
than it can receive hcie It is of importance to the theme of this book 
for three main leasons first, because it is of such leccnt growth that 
there is no mystery about its origin, and much of its most spectacular 
achievement has taken place within living memory, secondly, be¬ 
cause it is a vital force m the changing world today, so that what is 
happening in adult education is an important part of contemporary 
history, and thiidly, because it is, and will continue to be, an essen¬ 
tial element in democratic life 

The first development of adult education outside the Umvcisities 
—the adult school—spiang from the same religious and philan¬ 
thropic movement that inspired the charity schools for chilchen, and 
was thus different in inspiration from later developments Since the 
purpose of the adult schools was to teach the three Rs, when instruc¬ 
tion of tins type came to be acquired in schools for childien they 
were relieved of the necessity of dischaiging then original function 
They survive today as a voluntary movement for adult education 
with a strong religious bias, and seem to be valuable as encouraging 
study of social questions in a seuous way 

The removal—by univcisal compulsory education—of the need 
to piovide teaching of the three Rs for adults clcai cd the way foi the 
rebutli of an adult education movement sponging fiom the people 
themselves and aiming at something difleicnt from clementaiy 
instruction The Mechanics’ Institutes denved fiom the enthusiasm 
geneiated in a body of working men who attended a, special mech¬ 
anics’ class arranged in Glasgow m 1799 by Dr Bukbeck The 
Glasgow Institute was set up m 1824, and one was opened in London 
m the same year, again undci the influence of Dr Birkbeck The 
movement spread rapidly, and by its means groups of woilung men 
throughout the country weic enabled to meet together voluntarily 
for technical instruction In spite of initial success, however, the 
movement declined rapidly The spontaneous demand of working 
men seeking education had been stfong enough to establish the 
Institutes, but time showed both that the type of education offcied 
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was not what was leally needed and that there was not sufficient 
financial backing for them to survive the hungry ’forties. Yet pro¬ 
gress achieved as this had been—by voluntary effort—is rarely lost, 
and the woik done in the Mechanics’ Institutes stimulated on the 
one hand the desue for a more gcnei al education than they had pro¬ 
vided, and, on the othei, prepared the way foi futuie developments 
in technical education 

The second half of the nineteenth century saw the development of 
adult education along “humaner” lines, and linked, this time, with 
the Universities. The Univeisity Extension Movement (founded in 
1873) and the Workers’ Educational Association (founded in 1903) 
were and are, in their different ways, the result of the fusion of the 
demand for highei education from people outside the Universities 
with the supply of teachers from within The Woikers’ Educational 
Association class m its history and as it exists today is a triumph of 
voluntary action Gioups of people seeking to achieve something 
that they felt was needed in the society in which they lived have made 
it possible foi education of high quality to be made available both 
to themselves and to any othei gioups who aie intellectually able to 
absoib it and prepared to guarantee attendance and attention People 
who wcie unable by their lack of qualifications and by then economic 
position to attend a University have cieatcd by means of a voluntary 
movement a system of adult education outside the Universities in 
which students can reach univeisity standards This could never 
have been imposed on woi lung people, and will only suivive if it 
remains a voluntary movement, since independence is an essential 
part of its nature. This does not mean cithci that it must not leceive 
financial help from the State, or that its shape is unchangeable What 
it means as tcgaids financial help is that state aid can only be accepted 
so long as it does not involve control of policy What it means as 
tegards future development is that, though the Woikcis’ Educational 
Association class may not suivive in its present form, the spirit 
which took shape m the adult education movement as it has been 
and as it is today must go on taking shape in some form of adult 
education and community life so long as out democratic society 
lasts, because democracy means active paiticipation by citizens in 
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groups of many different kinds Associations for political and eco¬ 
nomic puiposes ate essential to a democtacy, but those foi educa¬ 
tional purposes are no less essential, not only because of their 
intrinsic value as providing opportunities foi the development of 
personality, but because they piovide the means fot naming citizens 
to play an active part in the life of the democratic community 
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THE CHURCHES 

Among the voluntary bodies which have played a pait in 
social piogiess none have been moic impoitant than those con¬ 
nected with the chinches. Though the action of the chuiches them¬ 
selves, and though individual churchmen acting as leaders and 
members of voluntary bodies, countless reforms have been achieved. 

The Church of England is not itself a voluntary body, since as the 
Established Chutch it is legally undet the contiol of the State , 1 and 
cannot alter its doetiinc 01 fotm of woishtp without the consent of 
Parliament, but its influence on social progiess both for many cen¬ 
turies past and today is fundamentally the influence of a voluntary 
body and not of a dcpaitment of state, and though its bishops sit m 
Pailiament its social action has been cxtia-pailiamcntaiy This action 
has taken the form first of diicct measutes by the Church in leltef of 
poveity and sickness, and in the educational field , 2 secondly, of 
movements led by churchmen, some as nation-wide and spectacular 
as the anti-slavery campaign 01 the movement foi factoty lcform, and 
others as inconspicuous as humble work rn panshes and gaols, 
and thndly, of the joining of Chutchmen with people of othci faiths 
and of none m support of causes to be picssed on Pailiament and 
of good works 

The Established Church is not the only religious community in 
Britain to take action for social progress. The Nonconformist 
Churches, which are voluntary bodies in law as well as in fact since 
they appoint their own ministers and lay down then own doctrine, 
form of worship and conditions of membership, supplied much of 
the stiength of Victoiian England and the backbone of the Liberal 
Party, Though the so-called “nonconformist conscience” has been 
responsible for restricting enjoyment and even cultuial development, 
1 See Chaptei V, p 125 2 See Chaplet V, pp 123 d seq 
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it was the driving foice behind many of the great reforming move¬ 
ments of the nineteenth centuiy. Dissenters, like members of the 
Established Church, took action both by pressing Parliament to 
introduce reforms and by good works outside They bicd leaders 
who pushed the cause of reform in Parliament and in the country, 
and philanthropists who gave then lives to social work. 

The Roman Catholics have, in this country, been independent of 
the State since the Reformation Their church is in no sense a volun¬ 
tary body, since it is pait of a woild church and its religion is based 
on dogma; and Roman Catholic groups lack that freedom to workout 
policy which is an essential quality of voluntary bodies Yet in prac¬ 
tice many groups have sufficient freedom to carry on their social 
work m a way similar to that adopted by groups connected with 
other churches and by non-icligious organisations, and, like the 
other churches, they have helped to bung about reform not only by 
devoting themselves to social work but by using their influence in 
Parliament. 

Of the forms which church action in social policy has taken, that 
of direct action by the Established Church, though it is of tiemendous 
importance in social development, does not dnectly concern the sub¬ 
ject of this book, as it is not an example of voluntary action A brief 
refeience, so that it can be seen in its relation to the other forms, is 
all that is needed. 

Since Anglo-Saxon times the Church in this country has recognised 
the duty to relieve the poor, and its obbgations in this field were 
acknowledged by the State since tithe was onginally divided into 
thtee portions—for the priest, for the poor, and for the repaii of the 
Church 1 As the woilc of the Church spread from the monasteries to 
the patishes the care of the poor devolved on the pansh ptiest, 
though the Loid and Lady of the Manor also played a pait in the 
relief of poverty and the cate of the sick The natural development 
was that legislation, when it came, should fix the palish as the unit 
for poor relief, and since squire and priest had been sharing in the 
work it was natuial also that responsibility should be laid not on the 

1 Bui not till 1200 was tithe requited to be paid to the parish ptiest Repott of 
Atchbishops’ Committee on Church mid Slate, 1917, p 8 
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Church alone but on the whole community Parliament confirmed 
what public opinion had gradually come to recognise 1 The parish, 
which under the statute of Elizabeth, became the legal unit for the 
administration of the Poor Law, remained so until the act of 1834 
which created the new unit—the Union—but even then the parish 
still remained the unit for settlement and had to bear the cost of 
those of its pool who remained outside Lire Union Woikhouse Both 
befmc and aftci the statute of Elizabeth the Chuich was latgely 2 
responsible for the care of the pool. In times when there were no 
“social set vices ministries,” the Established Chuich was the depart¬ 
ment of state which would naturally be expected to deal with social 
needs 

The contribution made by the Chuich as a voluntary body has 
taken foims othci than direct action In tire nineteenth century in 
particular it played an important part in the creation and support of 
movements for social piogicss These movements were voluntary 
organisations independent of the State, notwithstanding the fact that 
to attain their aims they often had to persuade Parliament to pass 
legislation 

The social history of the nineteenth century is largely the story of 
the successful activity of groups of ciLizcns with a purpose 1 1 t was 
the age of movements—111 philanlhiopy, in politics and in industrial 
affairs The industrial revolution had created new evils for society 
and at the same time had broken down the baineis between different 
paits of the countiy, so that people knew about and were able to 
influence one another in a way that had been impossible before the 
coming of railways, cheap postage and the steam punting piess 
Thus at the same time there was the occasion for lcforrn on a wide 
scale, the possibility for a geneial acquiring of knowledge of condi¬ 
tions throughout the land, and the power to form and lead move¬ 
ments which could gain popular support The aclvcntuieis of the 
nineteenth century were not only discovering new worlds oveiseas— 

1 See G M Tievelymi, Eni’lish Social Ihr/oiy, p 11^ 

2 Not cntucly of coutsc J'hc palish vcstiy h.ul civil as well as chuich duties, while 
the ovuscus of Ihe pool nul the Justices ot (he Peace, and, in the Botoughs, the 
Mayor and Cotporation, had duties in leg ad to social needs 

3 See above, Chaptci I, p 52, and Chaptu II, p 79 
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in this they were following the tradition of their forefathers—but 
they were also, and in a new way, exploring their own land The 
industrial revolution produced great material wealth and at the same 
time let loose a temfic creative energy among the people Much of 
tins energy was devoted to the struggle foi political and industrial 
refoim, but much also found its way into philanthi opic movements, 
and in them the churches played an outstanding pai t On evciy side, 
in English life at this penod, busy groups of people were investigat¬ 
ing and publicising pioblems and taking action to lcmedy wrongs. 
Two of the most important and with the most fai-icaclung effects— 
the agitation for the abolition of the Slave Tiade and the movement 
for factoiy reform—were led by active members of churches, and 
provide notable examples of the part played by leligious bodies in 
voluntary action 

The Slave Trade had been condemned by the Quakeis as early as 
1724, and in 1761 they disowned any of then members who took 
part m it 1 They printed and circulated statements about the Tiade, 
sent copies to the King and Queen, to Ministeis and to Membeis of 
Parliament, and interviewed influential people This was followed 
in 1774 by a strong attack in John Wesley’s Thoughts upon Slavciy. 
Yet it was not till 1787 that an effective organisation was set up, 
when men outside the Society of Pnends joined with them to estab¬ 
lish the Committee foi the Abolition of the Slave Trade Heie, as 
Wilberforce said in Parliament 111 1789, 2 Dissenteis, Quakeis, and 
Chuichmen united and made common cause Chief among them 
weie Granville Sharp, Ramsay and Thomas Claikson Granville 
Shaip’s conscience had been stilled by the presence of slavciy in 
England With Chief Justice Mansfield he was lcsponsible foi bring¬ 
ing befoie the Courts the test case of a runaway slave Loid Mans¬ 
field’s judgment— 

“Tracing the subject to natural principles, the claim of slavery 

1 The Quakers in America, where the evils of slavciy and the Slave Tiade were 
neaiei home, descivc the ctcdlt of being the fust to piotest (1688), hut cvlh tlicie it 
was only in 1774 that a decree of expulsion was pa.,,cd on any hueiid concerned in 
the Tiade See Coupland, If ilbcifoue, p 7(1 

* R. Coupland, Witberjmee, p 130 
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never can be supported The power claimed never was m use 
here or acknowledged by the law.” (1772.) 1 

put an end to slavery in England. But it did more—it aroused public 
opinion to the evils of slavery in a more diamatic way than reports 
of a fai-ofF tiaffic could cvei do, and it set the feet of the reformers 
firmly on the load that was to lead to abolition fiist of the Trade and 
then of slavciy itself Ramsay had spent nineteen years in St 
Christophet, and returned to England determined to right the 
negroes’ wiongs Clarkson had embarked on a study of the subject 
for a thesis in 1785 when still at Cambridge, and was never to escape 
its hold throughout his long life, deciding in 1787 to give up the 
cateer he had chosen and devote his life to the cause, This is how he 
described his dedication 

“I frequently tried to persuade myself that the contents of 
my essay could not be true . . a thought came into my mind— 
that, if the contents of the essay wcic true, it was time some person 
should sec these calamities to then end ” 2 

The stage was set for launching one of the most powerful voluntary 
movements in history. There was the cause, and there were the men, 
and now an organisation had been created to stait a planned cam¬ 
paign 

The Committee’s first task was to obtain information about the 
Tiade and spread the knowledge broadcast, the second to introduce 
and carry legislation for abolition For the second task a man was 
needed no less insjuied than the other abolitionists, no less deter¬ 
mined to devote bis life to the cause, but in addition able to overcome 
the weight of Parliamentary opposition If ever man was called by 
God to take up a task and supported by lus faith through a lifetime 
of effort to cairy it to success, that man was Wilbcrforce In 1784, at 
the age of twenty-five, he came under the influence of an evangelical 
divine, Isaac Milner, and abandoned Lhe social life which had hitherto 
taken up most of lus time He became preoccupied with senous sub¬ 
jects and devoted himself to good works He was therefore in 
1 Couplancl, op at, p 82 3 Ibul, p 87 
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receptive mood when his fuend Pitt suggested that he should take up 
the cause of abolition in Parliament, and though he was at tins period 
much concerned ovei the moials and manneis of the time and had 
founded the Pt oclctmahon Society , latci known as the Society for the 
Suppression of Vue, to “guard the religion and moials of the people,” 
he was foitunatcly peisuaded of the gicatci urgency of the new call 
“God Almighty,” he says, “has set bcfoic me two great objects, the 
suppression of the Slave Tiade and the information of manneis,” 
and it was to the first of these objects that he was to devote lus life. 
God called him to the task, and from G od he was constantly chawing 
inspiration, help and comfoit Wesley had written to him in 1791 a 
week before his death “Unless God has laised you up for this very 
thing you will be worn out by the opposition of men and devils, but 
if God be foi you, who can be against you 5 ” Wtlbciforce echoes 
these words in his piivate journal 

“May I look for wisdom and strength and the power of per¬ 
suasion and ascribe to Him all the pnusc if I succeed, and if 
I fail, say from the heail, ‘Thy will be done’” 1 And again, 
“May God bless the woik and my endeavour ” 2 “Do not 1 owe 
all to the Goodness of God 5 It is Thou, O Lord, that hast given 
the veiy small increase there has been and must give all if there 
be more ” 3 

Words like these abound in lus journals, and it is clear, as his bio¬ 
grapher, Professor Coupland, says, that his religion was the secret 
of his indomitable perseverance 

Such was the man whose accession to the Committee in 1788 gave 
it the necessary standing in Parliamentary circles Yet it was not till 
1807 that the measure for the abolition of the Slave Trade became 
law What means were found inside and outside Parliament to over¬ 
come the opposition and indifference voiced by Loid North in 1783. 
“He was afraid that it would be found impossible to abolish the 
Slave Tiade . for it was a trade which had, in some measure, 
become necessary to almost every nation in Europe,” 4 and power¬ 
fully supported by the Trade and by the planteis, not only in the 
1 Coupland, op at , p 141 z Ibnl , p 113 ^ Ibid, p 231 & Ibid , p 85. 
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colonies but m the West Indian paity at home 3 The story of the ups 
and downs of foitune, of ttiumph in the Commons met by defeat in 
the Loids, of the sickening delay caused by the suspicion of Jacobin¬ 
ism and by the French \vats>, and the piessuie of the Trade and of the 
plantcis’ patty, cannot be told in detail, but two tilings stand out 1 
fust, the vital pait played by a wcll-oi ganised voluntaiy body, and 
secondly, the feivoui, single-mindedness and dctummation of the 
lcadcts of the movement The methods adopted by the Committee 
became the model foi hundieds and thousands of otliei movements, 
and aic thciefoic familial 1 'I'hcie was the 1 ondon Committee with 
its corresponding committees in othet centics, the collection of tell¬ 
able information, missions of lnquny, evidence of witnesses, the 
publication of litciatuic, the otgamsation of petitions, all held to¬ 
gether and strengthened by journeys throughout the country, by 
meetings public and pnvate, by influence of man on man and of 
membeis of small groups on one another and on the society with 
which they mix 2 Two special methods which have not always been 
copied arc ol some interest as propaganda methods’ the use of 
poetiy—Cowpcr’s Negro’s Complaint 1 was printed and distributed 
and also set to music and sung throughout the land—and the design¬ 
ing and wide distribution of a cameo depicting a slave pleading for 
meicy by Josiali Wedgwood, who was an aidant suppoitcr of the 
cause.' 1 

The opposition for its pait spaied no pains m support of the 
Tiade, and spent money lavishly in an attempt to petsuade public 
opinion both that the accusations of inhumanity wete unfounded 
and that the Trade was vital to Britain's commercial and national 

1 Pleaching was also used in the cause Sul Gianvillc Simp's lcttei to Major Cart- 
WUght (1787) quoted in Caitwnpht’s Life mu! Coit espondmet, Chaptci I, p 171 

2 See Coupland, op at , pp 100-2, and see above, Chapter II, p 71 

3 Still in thought as lice as evet. 

What are England’s lights, I ask. 

Me ftom my delights to sc vet, 

Me to loitun, me to last ^ 

Fleecy Jocks mil black complexion 
Cannol loifeif Natuie's thun. 

Skins may didu, but adeetion 
Dwells in black and white the same 
etc 

4 See Coupland, op cil , pp 154-5 
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interests The leaders of the abolition movement, like the leaders of 
all great movements, had disappointments and discouragements to 
suffer, but they were upheld by their faith in the greatness of then 
cause and then belief in God’s support They also idled, as do all 
members of movements which depend for then success on popular 
support, on the fundamental goodness and light judgment of the 
mam body of the people, believing that, once the facts could be 
proved and made known, the cause must ultimately be won Again 
and again Wilberfoicc voices Ins faith in the people • 

“Because the people of England aie ichgious and moral, loving 
justice and hating iniquity I lcly upon the religion of the 
people of tins country . (1815 ) l 

Towards the end of his public life he uses these wolds • 


“I well remember that those who were neutial as well as several 
who weie fnendly repeatedly told me that it was impossible I 
should evei succeed. I determined, however, to peiscvere for 
I felt quite sure that in England, such a cause must be finally 
successful I say the same now.” 2 


This faith in the peojulc is vital to any movement which seeks to 
attain its end by dcmociatic means, and is the only effective answer 
to the case against reform based on an opposile conviction J This 
faith, side by side with then tiust in the justice of then cause and 111 
God’s blessing and suppoi t, gave them strength to stand up to the 
opposition and fight it to the end 

Religious conviction, again, was the dining foicc behind the 
leaders of the movement foi abolishing a difteient kind of slavery, 
and one much neater home, the subjection of the children of Eng¬ 
land to the new industrial machines 11 

1 Couplancl, op at, p 457 * Ibid , [5 475 

3 As was Tin ike’s, foi example See above, Chaplet TI, pp 61-1 

4 See Richaul Oasllet’s Ictlcts on “Yotkxlmc Slavcty” Ini passages like the follow¬ 
ing “- aged about eleven ycats, and- about lluiteen yen 1 old, live ibout 

thtcc miles ftom - mill al which they woik I isl 1 neliy week these boys began 

work at the null at six o’clock in the morning and ibsolutely wot keel till Hvl o’clock 
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In the heart of the dales, where even now, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, there are no human dwellings, stand gaunt r um s 
of what weie once busy mills There childien used to work long 
houis—thcie too they often slept away the little pait of life the 
machines could spaic them The nuns aie witness to the tragic side 
of the industml involution, but they ate witness too to the zeal of 
the refornieis, some of them mill-owncts themselves If it weie not 
for the woik of men like John Wood, Rrchaid Oastlei and above all 
Shaftesbuty, cluldien might still be toiling thcie as they did a hun- 
dicd years ago 

The agitation foi the ten-hour day, like the abolitionist move¬ 
ment, had been smouldcung under the suiface loi many years befote 
it came into ptominencc as a national issue Again, it was the dnve 
of a few inspued men that ttansfotmed a senes of disconnected 
efforts without sufficient backing into a campaign oigamsed for vic¬ 
tory Two things weie needed in the leadeis of the movement—the 
moral conviction of the tightness of their cause and the power and 
determination to carry it to success, and both were piesent in full 
measute Wealthy manufacturers like John Wood m Yorkshire and 
John Fielden m Lancashire weie inspued by ichgious motives to back 
a movement which included men of so different a kind as Richard 
Oastlcr, Cobbett, Parson Bull and Stephens Sadler, the Tory mem- 
bei foi Leeds, who championed the cause in Parliament, was himself 
a man of strong religious principles He was tucless in lus efforts to 
investigate and publicise conchttons in the mills and to introduce 
legislation for factory reform, until he lost hrs seat m the first electron 
after the Reform Bill, and the leadership passed to Shaftesbury, then 
Lord Ashley. 

on Saturday evening, say thirty-five houts, with only the following times for meals 
at half-past eight o'clock, half an horn, at twelve, an houi, at live, half an hour, at 
twelve o’clock at night, an hour, at half-past foui on SatunJiy mom mg, hall an hour, 
at half-past eight, half an hour, at twelve o’clock at norm, an hour And then they 
work till five on Satuiday evening and walk home ncaily Lhice miles 

“This is not Slavuy, is it? Ihe man i, in turn pc talc, is he, who exposes this accursed 
system? I am not spe iking of things afai oil l lus is no Wcsi lndiin ciuclLy It is 
practised upon individuals who reside within i mile liom whete I am wi iting Piactised 
by men called ChtisUins, by Mabel lU’ of the lylh ecntuiy Whit ate the ministers of 
icitgion doing? Would that they would 1 use then voices and resolutely intcricte for 
these then lambs ” Quoted in Cecil Dnvcr, / my Radical, 1 be Life oj Richard Oastler, 
PP 104-5 
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There was no obvious reason why Shaftesbury should have taken 
up this cause. He was not connected with manufacture, and cannot 
at this stage have known much at first hand about factory conditions. 
He had everything—property, 1 position, cultme—to enable him 
to make a careei along lines moie orthodox to his tune and social class, 
but he had a conscience too, and once it was aroused by the suflciings 
of the childien it would not let him rest 2 He piescnted his first bill 
to Parliament in 1833 This bill, which applied to all textile factories 
except silk woiks, excluded children undet nine fiom the mills and 
limited the horns of those under thutecn years of age to nine hours 
a day. Most important of all its provisions was the introduction of 
an inspectorate to see that the regulations were enforced Thereafter 
the story of his Parliamentary caieer is an unbroken record of spon¬ 
soring and pushing thiough Parliament measures of reform Step by 
step conditions and hours of work were impioved and brought undci 
the eye of the State 1 Reform was introduced in Paihamenl, but it 
could nevet have been conceived, worked out and earned without 
the action of a gioup of people outside Parliament mspned by a 
moial puipose 

No one can question the far-reaching importance of movements 
like abolition and factoiy reform, which achieved social piogress 
by piessure on Parliament But activity was not limited to spectacular 
nation-wide campaigns Throughout the land groups of people weie 
being inspired by the knowledge of social evils in their midst to take 
action to lemedy wiongs and help those in distress The Evangelical 
movement in the Church was the inspiration for social woik in the 
panshes and in the gaols, and countless men and women came 
forwaid to undeitake humble tasks on behalf of their neighbours as 
well as to give their support to crusades foi better conditions Much 
of this was done by the Church as parish work, but it was voluntary 
work and the woik of voluntary bodies in a sense that relief of 

1 Though constantly pressed for money, he yet was able to lead the life of a member 
of the uppei classes 

2 Foi an account of his “dedication” on Hanow Hill at the age of fouileen, see 
J Wesley Bieady, Loxl Shafiesbmy and Social-Indmtual Proguss, p 19 See also above, 
Chaptei 1 , p 19 

’Mines Act 184a, Factoiy Acts 1844, 1845, 1847 (seen thiough Paihamenl by 
Fielden), 1850, Coal Mines Inspection Act 1850, Coal Mines Act 1872 
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poveity by the Chuich as a department of state had never been. 
Groups of chuich people got together and decided what needed 
doing in then districts, made plans foi doing it and got on with the 
job They were not doing what the State expected of the Chuich as 
one of its departments, 1 but what they as church membeis felt 
needed to be done. 

In addition to parish woik, planned and earned out by the Chuich 
and its membeis, chuich people formed the nucleus of many volun¬ 
tary movements of a religious chaiactci which grew beyond the 
boundaries of the palish The actual foundation of some of the best 
known of these came long aftet valuable pioneer woik had been 
done Such national bodies as the Shaftesbury Society (1844), 2 the 
Y.MCA (1844), the YWCA (1855), the Church of England 
Temperance Society (1862), the Mothers’ Union (1876), the Church 
of England Childicn’s Society (1881), ■> the Chuich Army (1882), the 
Church Lads’ Bngadc (1891) and the Church of England Moral Wel- 
faie Council (1939) would never have been established without the 
basts of woik that had actually been going on in the field. Some¬ 
times the efforts of the men and women in the field remained 
unknown, sometimes they built up oigamsations which became 
famous throughout the woild, but always it was they who were 
the backbone of the movement foi rcfoi m 

The motal welfaie woik of the Chuich of England is an mteiesting 
example of the way in which a vol untaiy body ancillai y to the Chuich 
is talcing pait in social affairs in tins country today SeL up in 1939 by 
the fusion of the Chuich of England Advisory Board foi Moral Wel¬ 
fare and the White Cioss League, the Moial Welfaie Society “acts as 
the central council of the Church of England which aims at the co- 
oidination of thought and action in lelation to the place of sex, 
marriage and the family in the Christian life ” 4 

1 See C Garbctt, Church and Stale m Tbiglnml, p 92 “The Tudors used it (the palish) 

for pool tehcf, ind in 1572 gave it powet to impose a compulsoty rate and to appoint 
oveiseeis and p 9 l. “the State expected the olliccis of the palish to assisL in 

providing charity lot the pool and destitute ami in suppressing vagianey ” 

2 See Chaptei I, pp 21-8, toi detailed account hounded as I he U igged School Union 
by ShaUesbuty In Lhis, ind in othet dueetions, he wis interested in achieving social 
pioglcss by e\tia-p uli imenl uy as well as by lntta-pailiainelil uy means 

3 Pointed as the “Wails and SUays ” 

4 National Council of Social Seivicc, Voluntary Social Services (1951 ed ), p 101 
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Its work is carried out by trained case workers, who are respon¬ 
sible to voluntary committees of church people—it is recognised that 
such work cannot be done by unpaid people, not only because volun¬ 
teers with sufficient time and money am not available now as they 
weie in the days of a leisured female middle class, but also because it 
is skilled work foi which the light kind of woman with tire light 
Haining is needed “She is, in eflect, n family case woi ket employed 
bp the Chuich She has an intimate knowledge of how, when and 
whete the Health and Welfare Services can be bio light into action 
She is fa milia l with a wide range of law and admimsliation foi the 
most part beyond the ken of the avciagc incumbent She is in close 
touch with the Child Guidance Clinic, the Matnago Guidance Coun¬ 
cil, and the neaiest hospital Psychiattic Depaitmcnt ” x The woik is 
educational, protective and remedial . The work of education 
takes ma ny different forms, including lectures to audiences of 
different kinds fiom teachers to youth clubs, lnfoimal contacts 
with parents and children, the piovision and training of workers, 
the production of literature, and research in a fidd of growing 
importance. 3 

The pait of the work best known to the public is the care for un¬ 
married motheis and their babies, and the value of this is acknow¬ 
ledged by the State thiough the giant mg of financial aid. The 
majority of public authoiitics make giants to its homes and hostels 
not only for pregnant gills but also foi those needing shdicr and m 
trouble with the courts, notwithstanding the fact thai in addition to 
material care moral instruction of a religious chat acre i is given in 
them. This aspect does not meet with the appioval of evciyonc, and 
other bodies, both leltgtous and secular, aie attempting to meet the 
needs of these guls in diffeient ways, but the interesting thing is that 
here is a voluntary body taking action of a social natute in a way 
which it has itself determined independently of state control, and 
none the less receiving from the State financial assistance for cat tying 
out that work The moral education provided in the homes is known 
to be Church of England, and the Local A.ulhonly is awatc of tins ui 
making its giants If the community as a whole, whose policy is 

1 Motal Crisis (pub C of E Moral Welfare Council), p io 3 Mot al Crisis, p 15 
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expressed by the decisions of its elected authority, does not want 
Chuich of England Uaintng fot its gills, it is faced with the need 
of pi oviding an altei native—either undenominational 01 seculai The 
Moutl Welfaie Council is alive to the interest of people outside the 
Chinch in the caic of unmatued mothers, and utges the gieatci im¬ 
pel tancc of the pi ovision of Chuich woikei s and homes because of it 
“In view ol the increasing numhei of cfloils being made by seculai 
bodies on humanistic gtounds to deal with this piohlcm, the need 
should be mote appamit than cpci to Chimb people that they mint ptonde 
then own wotket r and home': fot the maud we/juie of young people ”r From 
the point of view of the State—here cxpicsscd thiough the Public 
Health Committees of the Local Authorities—the question will ulti¬ 
mately depend on whether the voluntary body does pi operly the work 
which it is giant-aided to do—whctlici iL caies foi the gills the State 
pays it to look aftet These Committees themselves realise the need for 
remedial woik as well as mete material caic, and the position of this 
being piovidcd by the Chuich is no diffcicnL in principle fiom the 
education piovidcd in a chuich school which icccivcs grant from 
the State The only did'etencc is that in some cases ihcic is no alter¬ 
native piovidcd for these girls (whereas children aie allowed to con¬ 
tract out of the religious teaching in chuich schools where no other 
schools aie available), and lieie the piohlcm is whelhci the Com¬ 
mittee objects to denominational teaching enough to take the step 
of setting up homes of its own where such teaching shall not take 
place 

Side by side with the Societies of the Church of England, Non¬ 
conformist and Roman Catholic bodies weie also being set up—the 
Salvation Army (1878), the Free Chuich Fedeial Council (1896), the 
National Free Church Women’s Council (1908), the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul (1844), the Catholic Women’s League (1906), the 
Catholic Social Guild (1909), to mention but a few 

The Salvation Army is desenbed by Mi G M Trevelyan as the 
last great evangelical revival i It originated in 1865 with Booth’s 

1 Lettei from Miss Steel (Gcnei.il SccictTiy of the M W Council to Mis Fisher, 
published in MWC Annual Repott foi 1946, p 13 —writci’s italics) 

‘ 2 Social Htstory, p 569 
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Mission m Whitechapel, and has lemaincd a permanent feature of the 
national life, not only, according to Trevelyan, because it was more 
sensational m its methods than the older nonconfomust bodies, and 
introduced uniforms and bands, but also because it “regarded social 
work and care for the material conditions of the pool and outcast as 
being an essential pait of the Chnstian mission to the souls of men 
and women ,Jl Though its fust object is evangelistic and missionary, 
it covets a vciy wide field of social activity 2 —many departments of 
which aie grant-aided by the State Heie again is a voluntary body, 
started and inspiicd by a religious man and his suppoiters, woiking 
out itself the tasks it should undertake and gaining support for them 
throughout the land 

The philosophy and methods of the Salvation Aimy do not win 
universal approval Ils emphasis on the importance of the Kingdom 
of Heaven sometimes seems to make the reform of the kingdom on 
earth seem less urgent, and to reconcile the poor and outcast to con¬ 
ditions heie below by the pionusc of lewards in Heaven Yet it has 
often been the case that the “Army” has been active in places 
neglected by other organisations, and has been teally botheimg 
about people for whom no one else would care Some of its hostels 
are indeed gloomy, and it is gnevous to think that men and women 
should have to shcltci there, yet such shekel is better than none, and 
many of the men who use them prefei them to the old workhouse 
because they pay for then accommodation and are flee from control 
Moieovei, so long as theic are “down and outs” in society some pro¬ 
visions must be made for then accommodation, and by doing this the 
Salvalion Aimy is meeting a social need Besides, by no means all its 
hostels aic gloomy on the contrary, those for children and the aged 
are generally cheeiful and pleasant 

The Society of St Vincent de Paul was founded in this country in 
1844, the main society having been founded in Paris eleven years 
earker It is thus not strictly paiallel to Church of England 01 Non¬ 
conformist societies As a Roman Catholic society, it is not a volun¬ 
tary body in the same way as aic the Protestant societies, since it is 
not in the last lesoit controlled by Us members All Roman Catholic 
1 Ibid 2 National Council of Social Service, op at , p 170 
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societies me undet the ouleis of the Chuich hierarchy, which dnects 
social woik as well as mailers of faith Since the uige which makes a 
local gioup of Roman Catholics undertake social woik comes from 
outside, and since U is pctfoi med according to 1 ulcs which they have 
not themselves made, then society is not sUictly speaking a volun¬ 
tary hotly, yet then rnspnalion is stiong enough to give them the 
will and the power to cai ly on, and the way they address themselves 
to the task in hand endows it with much of the chatactci of a 
voluntary movement 

The Society of Si Vincent de Paul in paiticulai has many things in 
common with voluntary bodies, and it is open to co-opciate with 
any chai liable societies, wlrethei Catholic or not, foi the better care 
of the poor It is “a Society of men associated together for mutual 
encouugcmcnl in the piacticc of a Christian life By taking active 
pail in the woiks of mucy they hope to make progiess in piety by 
trying to be friends with the pool, visiting and relieving them in dis¬ 
tress, instructing them in religion and giving such help as may be 
most requited it is a primary lule that no woik of chanty is foieign 
to the Society ” Its many activities include homes for working boys 
and foi seamen, clubs foi the handicapped, visiting in hospitals and 
pnsons Anyone who has co-opeiated with this society or, for ex¬ 
ample, with the Catholic Women’s League, is bound to feel that m 
fact they, like organisations which leally ate “voluntaiy,” cairy out 
their charitable work for its own sake and for the sake of the people 
who need then help as well as “to make piogress in piety ” 

These chuich societies, both Protestant and Catholic, formed for 
specific purposes, aie in most cases piimanly composed of and con¬ 
cerned with mcmbcis of then own Churches At the same time, how- 
evei, a different type of church activity in social work is glowing up. 
In the nineteenth ccntuiy, and even mote in the twentieth, inter¬ 
denominational societies have been formed, and, in addition, mem¬ 
bers of churches have been joining othei organisations, both as 
representatives and as individuals The two tendencies, to form 
denominational societies on the one hand and, on the othet, to join 
interdenominational and uon-chuich bodies, have been going on at 
the same time. The second development does not mean that the 
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formation of new denominational groups has slowed down so much 
as that the number of new secular groups has giown enormously. 
Out of 5 9 voluntary associations founded in the nineteenth century, 
19 were denominational In the first half of the twentieth century 
almost as many (17) denominational ones were formed, but the total 
numbei was no less than 141 1 The emphasis has changed As the 
N.C S S Directory says, “There has been a marked development of 
Associations concerned wrth forms of community planning or with 
age groups in the community, or with professional services ” 2 It has 
become of far greater importance to social progress to have societies 
which have a wide basis than ones limited to membeis of a particular 
church, though these still have useful functions to perfoim, both 
alone and in co-opciation with others When all Englishmen were 
members of a church, church societies natuially had a much wider 
basis than they have now when the majority “remain outside the 
Churches, and many of them are ignorant of the simplest elements of 
the Christian faith ” 3 Undei such circumstances, social action to be 
effective must have the backing of men and women outside the 
churches as well as of practising Christians 

The foimation of interdenominational societies is not a new 
phenomenon, though there has been an increasing tendency in this 
direction of recent yeais There have been periods before when 
co-operation between churchmen and dissenters has been close, 
succeeded by times of open hostility The Society for Promoting 
Chiistian Knowledge, though an Anglican society, was enthusiastic¬ 
ally supported by Dissenters in its caily days at the beginning of the 
eighteenth centui y They made use of its schools and gave it financial 
help But later on, when the Society itself was divided by High and 
Low Church dissensions, and its High Church section was suspected 
of disloyalty to the House of Hanover, the support of the Dissenters 

1 See National Council of Social Service, op at It should be remembered that only 
societies still in e> istencc arc listed, so the number given for the nineteenth centuiy is 
plobably well below the number actually formed Also, the list is less likely to be 
complete the fuithei back it goes 

2 Ibid , p 12 

d C Gaibctt, Church and State, p 22 For a discussion of church attendance, see 
B S Rowntiee and Cr R Levels, hngluh Li/e and Leisure, Chapter XIII, also Bryan II 
Reed, highly I botuand Adolescents, Chapter 11 J 
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was wit lid tawn Public opinion had become mote tolerant again by 
the end of the centaly, and it was possible, m 1803, foi the National 
Sunday School Union to be founded as an undenominational body 
It temams so to the ptesent day, though its histoiy has not been 
unltoubled Chui ch suppoi t was withdi awn at the time of the French 
wats, when the Dissentus weie suspected of 1 evolutionary ideas 
The Committee foi the Abolition of the Slave Tiade was also unde¬ 
nominational, 1 and so was the movement foi Factoiy Refoim These 
notable instances wheie unity of opinion among supporters of a 
cause ovet shadowed the denominational differences stand out against 
a background of uileidenominational strife, paiticulaily m the educa¬ 
tional field In lecent yeais there has been a real chawing together of 
the Piotcstant communions (and fnendly co-opeiation with Catholics 
and Jews) 2 in face of the common menace to civilisation of barbarism 
as expiessed by Navi and Communist 

The spnitual nippioehement that is taking place is only germane 
to the subject of this book m so fat as it has affected the attitude of 
the Chuichcs to social action and led to the setting up of joint 
associations fot social pui poses, such as the Central Chuichcs group. 
Founded in 1940, this gioup had its ougms in a Joint Committee of 
the National Council of Social Sei vice and the Chnstian Social Coun¬ 
cil, which includes both Chuich of England and Ftee Chuichcs Its 
purpose is “to bring together representatives of the churches (includ¬ 
ing the Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths) and voluntaty organisa¬ 
tions to discuss basic issues affecting community life ” It “attaches 
special importance to the idle of the chinches in social woik, and has 
had a notable influence in promoting a bcttci understanding between 
chuichcs and lay organisations ” * The work of this gtoup is an 
example of co-operation of the Chnstian Churches with one anothei 
and also of then joint action with a seculai body 

In the international field also the Churches in England have come 
forward to play their part in Christian leconstiuction The British 
Council of Churches (1942), which is composed of eighteen con¬ 
stituent Chuichcs, is a member of the Wotld Council of Chinches. 

1 See G M Trevelyan, iactai Ihslmy, pp 495-6, and sec lbove, p 149 
1 Sec [oi example the work of the Council ol Christians and Jews (1942) 

3 N C S S , op ut , p 97 
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This claims to represent “a new and unprecedented approach to the 
problem of mterchuich relationships,”! and though its pumaiy pui- 
pose is to “bleak the deadlock between the Churches,” 2 it accepts 
the call to co-opeiate for common action also The fiist Assembly at 
Amsteidam m 1948 adopted a lcsolution on the “authority of the 
Council” which included these words “The Council desires to seive 
the Churches, which aic its constituent members, as an instrument 
whereby they may bear witness togcthci to then common allegiance 
to Jesus Christ, and co-opeiate m mat>0 r requiting united aihon The 
appeal foi Chnstian reconstruction in Euiope met with a fine 
response from the British Churches—ovei a million pounds was 
raised—and great work has been done for interchurch aid and for 
refugees The Bntish Council of Churches describe this work as “a 
new chapter in corporate Christian action,” 1 and indeed it is It is 
recognised by its members that it is a modem development—the 
temble cilscs through which the world is passing have drawn people 
togethei: common Christianity (indeed, common humanity, since 
non-Christians are uniting with Chnstians foi common social action) 
is teahsed to be more important than the differences in the way in 
which God is worshipped “It is a sign of the times, foi it maintains 
the principle that Chnstians of differing traditions, convictions and 
experience can woik togethei in chanty and in woikmg togethei 
may draw closer together in appreciation, sympathy, and under¬ 
standing ” s The Standing Committee on Refugees held a Conference 
in Hambuig in 1949 winch slatted activities among the tcfugecs and 
displaced persons in Germany. The German Chuiches have been 
drawn in and aie helping in the task New towns are being built to 
accommodate these tefugccs, based on Christian principles Food 
and clothes parcels have been sent, and, just as important, messages 
of friendship and good cheer. Here is a voluntary organisation, 
directly of the Church, 01 rather of the Chinches, doing social work 

1 The Chunk, the Churches, and the World Comal of Chinches, published by the Bntish 
Council of Chuiches, p 2 

2 Ibid, p 9 

3 Ibid , p 1 (italics mine) 

i Making Chmttun Vcllowship R cal, pub by Intcrchuich Aid and Refugee Scivice 
Dept of the British Council of Chuiches 

6 Making Christian Tellmvship Rea/, p 6 
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that no government 01 governments can tackle alone, Whether it is 
as satisfactory, more satisfactory 01 less satisfactory than govern¬ 
ment relief would be is not ically the point, even though it is possible 
(hat some of the refugees might picfcr not to have towns built foi 
them 1 on ( hnstran pi inn pics ” To snccoui those m distiess rsworth- 
wlulc work, though opinions diflu as to the best way of domtr it, 
and tills sun oumvg of ttfugtes Ivy the action of the Chmehes is a fine 
example of mtuelunch co-opciat inn in soc lal w oik Ills co-opeiaLion, 
moteocci, which has not been limited to memlx-is of the Chnstian 
Chuiehes, hut has included the jew ish Communily wduch has played 
such an impoilant pint in (he lelief of the pcisecuted and homeless. 
In addition to co-opeiation between the Chutches, gieat stiides 
have been tal en in tccent ^ eats in co-opciation between religious and 
scculai bodies for social pmposes The Ocntial Cluuches Gioup 
afloids a common meeting gtound Ivctwecn lcprescntattves of the 
Chuiehes and the National Council oi Social Sei vice, whcic questions 
of gcncial policy can lie discussed and decisions taken But in addi¬ 
tion to this body thue aie many othcis where people ot dificrent 
faiths and political convictions come together because of some special 
co/ium , and arc able to concentrate on that when they meet together 
and forget then lcligious and political diflcicnces In bodies of this 
land—Councils of Social Scivice, Women’s Standing Conferences, 
Youth CominilLecs, I lospital Boatds, Martiagc Guidance Councils— 
membets of some or all (he Chnstian Chutches and of the Jewish 
Community take part In addition they become corporate members 
of nation-wide organisations for common causes and also ol those 
with an international purpose such as the United Nations Associa¬ 
tion Within such organisations piovision is often made boLh for 
individual membership and for cutpoiate mcmbciship or alhliation, 
and people can therefore join them either as individuals 01 as repre¬ 
sentatives of another body The set-ujr and influence of such organi¬ 
sations at the picsent time will be discussed mote fully in the next 
chapters, but has been mentioned litre lo complete llic picLuic of 
the part played by the Chinches as voluntaiy bodies in the social 
piogiess of England 
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VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE JN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Nineteen rn- century philanthropy had as its aim the relief 
of poverty—or, to be more exact, of the poor themselves and of the 
many ills they suffered on account of their poverty Individual phil¬ 
anthropists and charitable societies took action to meet the challenge 
of particular evils—ignorance, disease, bad housing, vagiancy and 
dime as well as of actual want—but primarily in so fai as these evils 
wete suffered by the poor Though ill-health, ignorance and crime 
were not the monopoly of the pool, it was the poor who could not 
affoid to pay for medical care and education, and whose ciimcs 
attracted the attention of the public Philanthropy was concerned, as 
it had always hugely been, with that section of society which was in 
matenal want and was deemed to need spiritual as well as material 
help from outside Though the woid means love of man and could, 
therefore, well apply to much of the woik of political ldfoim and of 
the trade union, friendly society and co-operative movements, it has 
mainly been used to describe not the generosity to one another of 
members of the same social group, but the generosity of one section 
of society to another and less prosperous one 
Poverty with its attendant evils was the challenge to nineteenth- 
century philanthropists, and they took it up on a scale and with a 
determination characteristic of their age The results of then efforts 
and of the legislation which they helped to bring about were spec¬ 
tacular in education, factory legislation, public sanitation, housing, 
prison leform, and crime, vagiancy, pauperism and begging wete 
substantially reduced At the same lime the rates of real wages were 
being forced up by organised labour The rise in the standard of liv¬ 
ing, measuicd in terms of family incomes, combined with better 
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housing and sanitation to bung about the impiovemcnt m mortality 
and moibidity figutes which is a clear indication that considerable 
progress had been made Yet the absence of comparative data such 
as is now available makes it dillicult to estimate whether the improve¬ 
ment had pencil ated to the lowest strata of society, and whether there 
had hum any change in the numbei of people who made up the 
lowest stiata. When Chailes Booth stalled his lnquuy into conditions 
m lust London m 1886 he was hi caking new ground both in the sub¬ 
ject he had chosen fot study and in the methods he adopted The life 
and laboui of the people of London was his subject, and his aim was 
to show things as they wuc, to piescnt facts and liguies so that 
people unacquainted with them could have proof of their nature and 
extent. This is what he says 

“East London lay hidden from view behind a cuitain on which 
were painted tumble pictuics staiving childicn, suilcung women, 
oveuvoikcd men, hortois of diunkcnncss and vice, monsteis and 
demons of inhumanity, giants of disease and despan Did these 
pictures tuily represent what lay behind, 01 did they beat to the 
facts a relation sinnlai to that which the pictures outside a booth 
at some countiy fail bear to the performance or show withinThis 
curtain wc have tiled to lift ” l 

All he was able to do to make a companson with the past was to 
consult those who had lud a long expetlencc of East London They 
agiecd “that its state was much woise when ihcy fust knew the dis¬ 
trict than it is now,” 2 and certainly, though it cannot be made the 
basis foi an accurate companson, the picture of London painted by 
Henry Mayhew in 1851 1 undeniably tcvcals even gieatei depths of 
poveity and vice than those uncoveied by Booth forty years later. In 
the interval all chilclicn had begun going to school—and indeed it 
was on the information of the school boaid officeis that Booth’s 
repoit was based These officeis knew every home under a certain 
income level where there were childicn of school age, and children 

1 Omits lioolh, Life and Labom of /he Ptoph m London, Vol I, p 172 

2 Iiooth, up at , p, 175 

J Huuy Mayhew, London Labom and the London foot, 3 vols 
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even from the poorest homes now went to school There weie few 
counterparts in 1890 to the stteet sellets and mudlaiks of Mayhew’s 
London—only those tn fact who escaped the vigilance of the school 
boaid officers. 

Yet the picture revealed by Booth was sinking enough, and 
showed how much remained to he clone in the gicatcst city of the 
world For the fust time an attempt had been made to take the 
measure of povetty, and it would nevet again be possible to deny its 
existence, so long as evidence of this kind could be pioduced It 
would still be possible—as it is today—to say that its evils cannot be 
lemedied, and that there will always be some people who aie poor, it 
would still be possible to maintain that the ptoblcm is too large to be 
solved, it would still be possible simply to shirk responsibility, but 
it would never again be possible to deny the existence of the pioblem, 
however great the improvement over earlici times and however 
small its extent m relation to the population as a whole 'I'he absolute 
as well as the lelativc point of view must always be borne in mind. 
Booth stated the position clcatly and eloquently 111 the final passage 
of his study of East London 

“To judge rightly we need to bear both in mind, never to foiget 
the numbers when thinking of the percentages, noi the percentages 
when dunking of the numbers. The last is difficult to those whose 
daily experience 01 whose imagination bungs vividly before them 
the trials and soirows of individual lives They refuse to set off and 
balance the happy hours of the same class, or even of the same 
people, against these miseries, much less can they consent to bring 
the lot of other classes into the account, add up the opposing 
figuies, and contentedly carry forward a credit balance. In the 
arithmetic of woe they can only add or multiply, they cannot sub¬ 
tract or divide In intensity of feeling such as this, and not in 
statistics, lies the power to move the world But by statistics must 
this power be guided if it would move the world aught 5>1 

It was intensity of feeling that inspired Booth to undertake his task, 

1 Op cit, p 178 
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so that tlicic would be statistics available to guide the power for 
good of the socnl rcfotmeis of bn time 

Ills statistical method is well known using the ictums of school 
boaul oificeis, he divided the people into eight classes which he 
labelled A to H Of these classes A to D wuc below what be called 
the povctly line, which he fixed at what would today be thought a 
vciy low level indeed The “pool” (classes C and D) he described 
“as living under a struggle to obtain the accessaries ol life and make 
both ends meet, while the ‘vuy poor’ (classes A and B) live in a 
state of chiomc want ” l On this basis 35 pci cent were below the 
povcity line, 42. per cent (class L) just above it, and the remaining 
23 pci cent (clisscs I 7 , G and Id) were comfoi Lablc and well-to-do. 

llowntrec’s investigation into conditions in Yolk in 1900 was car¬ 
ried out by slightly different methods, but the results are compar¬ 
able 2 He concluded that 28 pel cent of the whole population of the 
city weie living below the povcity line This then was the position 
at the turn of the ccntuiy Britain was wealthy and prosperous by 
comparison both with olhei countncs and with her own previous 
condition Ycl with a sLandaid ol living as high as anywheie in the 
world, povcity and its attendant ill-health and ignotance were the lot 
of ncaily a thud of hci people Today, though as a nation she is com¬ 
paratively poolci in matciul goods, the gicat majoiily ofhet people 
arc liehcr both in malui.il goods, and also in licallh, in educational 
opportunity and m the chance oi leading full and usclul lives The 
process has been giadual thioughout the period, but the pace has 
quickened duung the last decade In 1929-30 the New London Sui- 
vcy, which was designed to repeat Booth’s investigation, showed that 

1 Op ett , p 33 Bible HI, p 36 

? Sub B S RowntiLi, Povirty, a Study of 1 own f ift, 1901, p 299 “I feel no hesitation 
in tcgaiding my csLiimtc of the total povcity m ^ mk is comp 11 ihlc with Mr Booth's 
estimate of the total povctly m \ oiulon, and m this Mi Booth 112;tees 

‘Mhe piopoilions artivcd it for the total populition living in povctly m London 
and York respectively wcic is under 

“London 30 7% 

York 27 8 ]%** 

llowntree idds “Plus igrccment in ic.ull is so sinking tint it is ptihaps best to 
say llml l did not set out upon my lm pi it y wlili the oli|e* l o! pioving iny preconceived 
thcoiy, but to asecitun st trial f icta, md lint i w is ni\ »cll much suipiiscd Icj obtain 
the above result ” 
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his 30 7 1 had dropped to 9 6 per cent In 1936 RovmIicl’s Second 
Surveyof Yoikgave 17 7 pel cent as thepropoi lion In mg in povcity, 
and this figure had di opped to less than 2 pet cent in the thud sutvey 
which he earned out in 1950 It is Hue that tluie is some doubt 
whether the standards adopted by Rownticc in the thiee suiveys aic 
absolutely compaiablc, a doubt which is discussed in a ruent P Jv P 
broadsheet 2 The point is made that the cosL of Hems netessaty for 
bare subsistence has increased mote lapidly than he has allowed fot, 
and that he has not made sullicient allowance l'oi ceitain othci items 
which nnghL be included on the gtound that they aic now icgaided 
as necessaiy by conventional standards, and some of which at least 
figuie in all family budgets, 1 but even so, the variation in the ovcnll 
figuie will not be great While the evidence of P E P shows that 
there is still a great deal more poverty than the complacent like to 
think, it does not invalidate the aigument that there has been a spec¬ 
tacular drop since 1900, both relatively and absolutely, and that theie 
has been a corresponding “up-giading” of what people as a whole 
considei the necessaiy decencies of life foi themselves and for their 
fellow citizens 

With the fall in povcity, the expectation of life has usen 1 and 
infant and maternal moitahty have di opped Ewciyonc in teasonable 
health values life and looks fotwaid to mote of it, every mother 
lejoiccs that she can now expect to teat hci children lathci than 
leatn from the bittci expcncncc of her ncighbouis that two 01 tlnec 
of them at least will die Plow do people use their bcttei health and 
the extra money that has taised them from povcity ^ Often unwisely, 
no doubt, but the improvement that has been lccoidcd piovcs that 
they have mote often used it foi food and clothing, holidays, family 
outings and recieation, and in othei ways by which personality is 
developed 

Poverty itself can be measured, but the stunting effects on human 

1 The figure ol 35 per cent quoted above m, ior Tl London only 

2 Pom iy Jen Yeats of fit He in ridge > Vlanmm\ Vol XIX, No 3 (. g 4 th August, 1952 

J Details ait given of the cost of the Rownticc dictuy irom 1941-52 is woikcd out 
by Miss Schulz ol the Odord University Institute of St ilistics Op ui , pp 30-1 

1 The figures ot the 1951 Census leve il tint “ior the fust time m the sLUisUial histoty 
of this country a mill’s expectation of life dots not improve is his social position 
improves 5> Manchester Guatdiau 3 13th May, 1954 
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bungs ;uc mote difficult to estimate Yet each man can judge of them 
by considcting what makes his own life woith while He does not 
need to be a psychologist to agicc with the conclusions dtawn by 
Sit Cynl Butt fiom the cnvnonmental conditions of juvenile offen- 
deis—no playgiound but the si 1 eel and “in the few families with 
sulhcicnt euhic space at home, (hue is still nothing to do—no books 
foi the solitaiy child, no dtaughls m cauls 01 dominoes foi the child 
With company Wheic all existence is a sttuggle foi bicad, life is 
too stein foi the fathu to waste stiength in making 01 mending his 
childien's playthings, 01 lot the mothci Lo smile upon their noisy 
lacketing, 01 foi any of the cldus to lake a shaie m the diversions of 
the young folk by the {Reside The lcisuie houis aie vacant, and an 
active mind in a joyless home will soon find mischief foi the idle 
hand ” l He does not necel to be an economist to agree with Sir 
Alexandci Can-Saundcis and Ptolessoi 1 ) Catadog Jones that “what 
all this work docs (they had been consulumg Rownticc’s 1936 Sur¬ 
vey) is to lllustiate in the most painlul fashion the nauowncss of life 
which the piesent level of earnings imposes upon the wagc-eaimng 
pait of the population, and Lhey constitute the gieatci pait of the 
population Fully to appieciate how little even an income on the 
human needs standaid piovidcs, die readei must turn to Mi Rown- 
tree’s woiks In these passages. Bun, Cau-Saundeis and Caradog 
Jones have spoken not as psychologists or economists, but as men 
with the capacity to put themselves in oilier people’s shoes 

Thus, although the Jesuits of poveily on the quality oflife cannot 
in one sense be mcasuicd, in so fat as the “nauowncss of life” was 
dependent on poveity, a decline in povcity which can be and has 
been mcasuicd, must have made possible a highci standard of life 
not only in those mateiial ways which can likewise be measuied, but 
a higlict standaid 111 non-material ways also In othci words, it made 
possible a less nanow life, and opened up for more people wider 
opportunities for culture and self-realisation Thcic must be increas¬ 
ingly fewer people with so nanow a life as that which shocked Can- 
Saundcis and Caiadog Jones 

1 Cyril Hull, I he } owie, Dt'lim/iicii/, pp 90-1 

2 A M Cm-Saunders .mil D C.mdog Jones, Sana/ Strmtme tj I'ngltmd aihl Wale i, 
p 181 
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In seeking the causes of the social progicss of the last half-centuiy 
it becomes cleat that it will not be possible to tabulate them neatly 
and attribute so much 01 so little of the credit to each one The virtual 
elimination of povcify has happened not only as a lesult of direct 
attacks onit, but lnduectly through the icmoval of its causes, and this 
has not always been due to conscious striving towatds that end In 
the analysis of causes Booth set a valuable example I le attempted to 
discovei not only the dcgice of poveity anti the numbcis who suf¬ 
fered it, but the different causes to which it could lie attnbutcd His 
stated purpose was to help social lefoimcts to find icmedics, and to 
prevent the adoption of false remedies, and foi this an analysis of 
causes was just as important as a statement of problems For it is only 
when the cause of an evil is known that the pioper remedy can be 
found—otheiwisc the symptoms and not the disease itself will be 
attacked Whether the social icformeis of his time piolitcd much or 
little from his evidence on such questions as what should be done by 
the State and what by voluntaiy agencies, the fact remains that he 
supplied the evidence which people could study if they wished, and 
which they can study now Moie than that, he set an example which 
has been followed by othei investigators, and some at least of his 
work has formed the basis of agitation foi and achievement of 
reforms 

Booth’s evidence of conditions in East London m 1889 shows that 
of the “very pool” (classes A and B) 55 per cent owed their condi¬ 
tion to low pay and casual 01 luegulai woik, while of the “poor” 
(classes C and D) no less than 68 per cent (25 per cent low pay, 
43 per cent megular woik) suffeicd poverty from these causes. 
Eighteen pet cent of the poveity of the “vciy poor” and 13 per cent 
of that of “the poor” was attributed to thriftless habits, while the 
remaining causes were described as questions of circumstance, e g 
large families or illness 1 Rowntiec painted a somewhat different 
picture in his survey of Yoik ten years later (1899-1900, published 
1901) He showed that the predominant cause of poveity was low 
wages lather than uregulai work, since moie than half (5 2 per cent) 
of those m primary poverty were in regulai employment Largeness 

1 Booth, up at , p 147 
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of family accounted for 22 pci cent and death of the chief wage 
carnet foi 15 per cent, while lit egularity of wot k was responsible for 
only 3 pci cent 1 RownUce did not attubute pt imaty poyeity to bad 
habits, but these bulked latgcly in bis estimate of the causes of 
sccondaiy poveily Indeed, his defimUon of families living in 
second 115 poveily as those “whosetotal earnings would be sufficient 
foi the maintenance of mealy physical elbciuicy wetc it not that 
some poition of it is ahsoibed by othci cxpeiuliluie, eithci useful or 
wasteful,cleatly slated ha \ lew that it was the way in which these 
families spuil Lhen money which made them pool, and fiom the 
details he gave IL appealed that dtunkenness and tlniftlcssncss weie 
mote tcsponsible than useful expendiLuie In 1913 an investigation 
into conditions in foul towns levealcd that low wages was still the 
major cause of puvctly “It can liaidly be too emphatically stated,” 
wiote the authois, “that of all the causes of pi imaty poverty which 
have been biought to 0111 notice, low wages aic by fai the most 
impoilant ”> When the investigation was lepcaled in 1924 with the 
addition of a fifth town, it was found tint the use 111 leal wages of the 
woist-paid wotkets lifted many of them out of poveily “It has 
needed a war Lo do it,” said the authors of the investigation, “but 
that task has been accomplished 

Unemployment had taken the place of low wages as the main cause 
of povet ty, as anyone who has lived tlnough Lhe mtctwai pciiod will 
icalise It is pioved by the suivcys of the penod The Nop London 
Sinivy (1929-30), which was planned in such a way as to be compar¬ 
able with Booth’s ptoneei lnqiuiy, aLUihulcd ncaily half the poverty 
it' lcvcalcd to unemployment, 1 and Rowntice’s second sutvey of 
Yoik, Poveily and Piogicu (begun in 1936 and published 111 1941), 
came to the same conclusion Ununplo\ meat accounted for 44 pei 
cent of poveily at the time of lhe second sm vey, instead of a meie 
2 pci cent at the time of the fust, while legulai work at low wages 
now accounted foi only 9 pet cent instead of the 51 per cent re- 
col tied 111 1899 Old age, which did not figure as a sepatate cause 111 

1 13 S Row nil cc, Poverty i Sf*idy of / own L//J, 1901, p 87 
* Ibid 

1 (Quoted by ( ur-S Hindu's md ( imdog Jones, op (it , pp 175-6 
1 St l C ui-Suindu* \m\ C.u nlog Junes, op i)t , p 177 
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the first survey, accounted for nearly 18 per cent in 1936 1 Tlus 
omission fiom the fust survey was probably clue to the different 
family pattern of fifty years ago, when old people weie expected to 
remain mcmbeis of a thtce-geneiation family, and also to the facts 
that a higher proportion of them went on working till they died, and 
that they wcic not kept alive 111 the way they ate today 

Rownttec’s thud suivey, Pom ty and the Wclfaic Sidle, published in 
1950, revealed not only a tremendous chop in the total peiccntagc 
living m povetty, but a no less spectacular change m the causes of 
suchpovcity as still remained Not a single case was rccoided as due 
to unemployment, but no less than 68 per cent weie due to old age 
and zi pci cent to sickness 3 

These surveys show that different causes have been responsible for 
the decline in povetty in the early and m the later part of this century 
The rise in real wages which meant that low wages ceased to be the 
main causeof poverty was due to legislation, to trade union cffoi t, and 
to the first world war The improvement in employment which meant 
that unemployment ceased to be the main cause of poverty was due in 
large measure to wotld causes duiing and aftei the second world wat 
In so far as the decline in poverty has been due to this improvement m 
employment, there is no guarantee that the present posrlion with 
regard to poveity will be maintained For it is clear from lecent 
investigations—such foi example as those cai nul out by P E P and 
published as bioadshects in August and Dccembci, 195 2 1 —that 
unemployment quickly lcduccs families to poverty, since the scales 
of insurance and assistance payments have not kept pace with the 
cost of living, and savings arc soon exhausted during a pciiod out of 
work If poverty is to be kept at its piesenl level, and even more if an 
attempt is to be made to banish it altogether, it will be necessaij to 
maintain a high level of employment and to relate unemployment 
benefit to the cost of living as well as to make lencwecl efforts to help 
the aged and the sick, foi the position recorded by Rowntrce in 1950, 

1 B S Rownttce, Povetty and Ptnori rr Table on p no In Poiurty and the Welfare 
Stale, he gives 2K 6 per cent ns the 1936 tigiue lot those whose poverty was due to 
unemployment (la.blc on p 35 ) 

S B S Rowntree and (r R 1 .ivcls, Vovaty and the If tlfite State, p 35 

3 Pom ly I m } tat r after !h vetidvt, Planning 4th August, 195?, Soctal Stcuriiy and 
Unemployment in Lancashire, Plaming, isl December, 1952 
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when 89 pei cent of the poveiLy in Yoik could be attributed to old 
age and sickness, will not remain static if insurance and assistance 
scales (not to mention wages) do noL keep pace with the cost of 
living If the total number of those living in povu ty becomes laigei 
because of unemployment, the old and the sick will foim a smallei 
pciccnLage of it, but theie will not lie any fcwei of them needing 
help 

The maintenance of the impiovemcnt 111 social conditions will 
largely depend on (he activity and vigilance of the vanous voluntaiy 
oigamsations Tiade Unions will negotiate wages and conditions, 
political paitics will plan legislation, ami it will be the business of 
social scivice agencies both to take action themselves foi the better¬ 
ment of the community, and to fonn public opinion and exert pres- 
snie on legislator and administraiois on behalf of the old, the sick 
and the unemployed If the fullest use is to he made of voluntary 
agencies of this kind, K is neecssai) lot as many people as possible to 
understand holla how powerful the) can be tnd wliat then pioper 
functions ate This undeisLanding can only come fiom a realisation 
of the pait they lune played 111 the p 1st and of the significance of 
what they aie doing now Wheie then pisL achievements have been 
disappointing, U is woiLh asking whelhct liny wcie of the wiong 
land 01 e veiled I hen eiloLls in the wiong dneetions, and wlict c then 
present activities ate concerned, how lai then aims and methods ate 
suited Lo tlie times 

A consnlciation of what the voluntaiy social sen vice agencies have 
achieved in the last half-centmy, and how fai they have succeeded m 
adapting themselves to changing conditions, may help to claiify tlie 
ptctuic of voluntaiy action which has enraged in the picvious 
chapters To estimate the achievements of voluntaiy social service 
since 1900 it will be neccssaiy litsl to tiy and discovei how much of 
what has taken place has in iaet been due to its vvoik, both directly 
through the provision ol voluntaiy set vices and mduectly through 
picsbuic on Pailiament and the foimalmn of public opinion, and 
secondly, to cunsidci the development of dilletenl types of volun¬ 
tary body, then alms, mcLhods and cove lage, and the cvLcnt to which 
they and then mcmbcis have been ready to change wiLh Lhe times 
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An estimate of the extent to which the ptogicss of the last half- 
century has been clue Lo the woik of the voluntaiy bodies is compli¬ 
cated by the fact that then achie\ ements ate so closely bound up with 
those of the slatutmy aulhotities ( o-opci.ition between statutoiy 
and voluntaiy bodies has been an ouixtandinir fealute of the penod, 
and is, indeed, one of the most Milking developments of the piesent 
centuiy, becoming cvei mote tmpoitanl a-, community life glows 
mote complex and the Slate comes to assume lncteasing lesponsi- 
bility foi the welfaie of Us citizens This co-opuation has vailed in 
its cllectivcness and in its eoidtihty at chlleient times and in ditfeicnt 
branches of social irli\ it\, but considetable pingiess had been made 
by the end of the mtei-v ai \ eais, and (it m foundations had been laid 
which pioved of gicat \alue in helping the counlty to meet the 
strains of wat and to build lip the stiuetuie of the post-war social 
services 

The extent to which this co-opeiation had been achieved and its 
impoitance ill the development of the social suviccs is a lecuncnt 
theme m the literature of social theory and administration during 
these ycais In 1934 Miss Idizabcth Macadam made 11 the subject of 
a book called The New Ph/hi/i/hiopy, in which she used these wolds 
“Gicat Biuain can to-day show a system of combined statutory and 
voluntaiy scmccs which has gtown up in the last foity ycais, quite 
peculiar Lo itself In no othci eountiv in the wotId can anything on 
similar lines he found, it is tins unique pnilnctship that I have called 
the new plulanthmpy 1,1 In 1937 Ptofcssoi btmey, in Pi mu pics of 
Social Aclwaust)dhoti, explained the extent to winch the voluntary 
associations had been welded into the fiamewotk of the social ser¬ 
vices, and pointed out that the ir idle was not mciely that of pioneers 
whose lead was followed by the State, and thaL they were not only 
concerned to work beyond ihc boundaries of state activity—to do 
more than the State could do—but had “fumly enttenchcd them¬ 
selves within the frontiers of many of tliL social services” 1 2 

1 l hr New Philanthropy , 193 j, p i8, and m (lit- wutirnc postscript written in 1943 
(p viu), she ,iys “ I'ht wit lit, given new mi an mg lo my chum th it voluntaiy social 
orgumaliuns have found thuusclvcs a place in the. li mu work of the British Social 
Services ” 

2 f b Simcy, Pumipht oj Social, \ilmmtshntum (1937), p 70 
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This position has been leached by stages, and the tespcctive func¬ 
tions of staLutoty and voluntaiy bodies has changed profoundly in 
the process, but the continuing si length of the voluntary movement 
in the face of eve t-mci easing activity by the State has been due to its 
readiness to co-opciale as agent 01 auxiliaiy with the statutory 
authoiitiLS as much as to its independent action Voluntaiy bodies 
and voluntaiy woikcis weie utivc in both dnectJons tlnoughout 
the petiod 

At the beginning ol Miss Macadam’s folly ytats the icvelations of 
BonLh and llowntiee foiceel both voluntai\ and statutory bodies to 
leconsidci then position iti tclation to the pioblem of poverty, and 
the action cacli should take T'hc snivels had done mote than chaw 
attention to conditions which called foi action by attempting to 
analyse the causes of poutl\ they had given a lead as to the kind of 
action needed The naLute of these causes showed that action by both 
statutoty and voluntaiy bodies would he needed if poveity was to be 
effectively icduced, and that much would depend on then working 
togethei and agiccing as to division of function Foi in the light of 
the uvclaltons made by the suiveys it was impossible not to ask 
whcthci voluntary oijiams.ilions could hope lei giapple with the 
situation without the Slate playing a muc h lai ge i pal t than hiLheito 
hoi ccntuiies the Pool I aw had, in ihcoiy at least, stood behind 
pnvate chanty lo pievent people dying of starvation, but could it 
now be claimed to be doing so in ptaeliec ? Did not the lcvclation 
that one-llmd of a wcahhy and piospcrous nation was living in 
poveity show that something was senously wiong both with pnvate 
charity and with stale piovision a The woiking people had achieved 
some improvement by then own c\ei turns, through Tiadc Unions, 
Fiiendly Societies and the Co-opcialive movement, but in spite of 
then cfloits and those of the phihnthiopic bodies the stubborn ptob- 
lems of unemployment, casual lahoui and liltlftlessness remained, 
and people weie still plunged into poverty by sickness, accident and 
old age Could these evils and mishit I lines evei lie ovcicome by 
oiganiscd lahoui, by plulantlnopy and by self-help, or would it be 
necessary foi (Iil Stale lo inluvuie a In the sphuc ol education the 
State had leaint fiom and hugely taken ovci liom the voluntaiy 
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bodies. Would the pattern Idl the same m the case of othci social 
services, what form would stilutorj mtci vcntton fake, and how 
would it lit in with the work of the voluntaiy bodies already m the 
field ? 

It is a far ciy fiom 1900, when the main question at issue was 
whether, or at the vciy mosL how I u, (he Stale need step into the 
social service field, and in what extent it should be uicouiagcd to 
take ovci what had hithcito been umstde'teel the jueseive of the 
voluntaty bodies, to 194K, when it was questioned by advocates of 
the new legislation and even lay suppoileis of voluntaiy effort 
whethci die voluntaiy bodies had any function to pcifotm in the 
new society The pcuod in between these two dates, and indeed 
after 1948 also, is one of gtadually glowing co-opeiauon, though 
the development has not been even, 11 has been continuous, and is 
now genu ally recognised not to have been intemipLcd by the Acts 
of 1946 and 1948 

Fiom the fiist ycais of the century increasing state intervention in 
the sphere of the social services has been matched by an increase in 
the numbci and activities of voluntaiy organisations some to co- 
opciatc with and complement the slatutoty authouties, otheis to 
break new ground and show the way foi moic tefoim For again, as 
throughout the hisioiy of tins countiy, voluntary bodies and far¬ 
sighted individuals had been drawing attention to the need for legis¬ 
lation, piessmg for its introduction and showing the way it could 
best be diawn up and catiied out They showed the way as pioneers, 
and in addition then help and eo-opeiation was m many cases vital to 
the successful caujing out of the new laws Foi though some agen¬ 
cies and individuals clung stubbornly to outworn ideas, or lesented 
the introduction of seivices which could be universnhsed whete what 
they had themselves done in the same field had been limited through 
lack of legal sanction and government money, olliets thiew them¬ 
selves wholeheartedly into making the rcfoims work This sup¬ 
port fiom people of goodwill and knowledge was just as necessary 
for theu success!ul working as statutory authority and government 
money As one reform was introduced and made cflcctivc the re¬ 
formers turned then attention elsewhere, so that there was constant 
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pressure from voluntaiy bodies foi more duties to be undertaken by 
central and local government 1 2 

The Tiade Boards Act of 1909, which was introduced to protect 
the wotkcis in the sweated industries, had been preceded by the 
Anti-Sweating League foi mod in 1905 Mere w is a case where volun¬ 
tary bodies could not solve the ptoblem, but could and did aiouse 
public opinion and press on Pailuuuciit the need for legislation In 
the same year Labour INchanges were set up, and these, together 
with Pail 11 (IJnemploymcnl lnsuiance) of the National Insurance 
Act of 191 r, marked the beginning of a puiod of stale intervention 
in the field of employment No voluntaiy body could have attempted 
to tackle the ptoblem of casual laboui by rcgistiaUon and placing as 
could be done by machinery established by Act of Parliament, nor to 
make piovision for the maintenance of workets dining unemploy¬ 
ment The Tiade Unions had been pioneers in this direction, and 
were included by statute in llic adminisliation of unemployment 
lnsuiance Yet the setting up of the machinery had been due to the 
pioneci woik of icioimcis outside Parliament both in the Trade 
Untons and outside, and lai gely to one man, William Bevendge, who, 
like Chades Booth, had been one of the gtoup of social lefotmets at 
Toynbee Hall - 

In health a big step fotwaid was taken by Pait T of the National 
lnsuiance Act, which lntioduceel foi the lust time a measure of 
health lnsuiance Here (he initiative was due to the mimstei respon¬ 
sible for the Bill, Lloyd Gcoi ge, but voluntat y social sei vice agencies 
had been, and continued (o be, active in the held, notably in infant 
welfare, whete they woi Led alongside the Medical Office! s of Health, 
and it was to voluntaiy bodies of anothei kind, the Friendly Societies, 
that the administration of health insurance was entt listed This is an 
important instance of voluntaiy bodies acting as agents for the 
Government School children had been brought undei the care of 
school medical officers by an Act of 1907, 1 and in this case also the 

1 Simcy, op at , p 70 

2 Sec ibovc, Chaplet I, p 48 

n l'hc hducilion (Adminislialtve Piovismns) Act making it llic duty of local educa¬ 
tion mthouiics to have llic cluldtcn in then schools medic illy cxunintd Scl R C K 
llnsoi, /_i upland t 1870-1914, p 397 
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WO ik had been stalled on a voluntai y basis by Maigaiet Macmillan 
and othci pionccis In the case of Blind Wellarc, too, woik begun by 
voluntaiy societies was developed and laigcly taken ovci by the 
State 1 

The Piobation of OJlendus Act of 1907 and the inauguration of 
the Boistal system in 1908 followed on ycats of haul woik by the 
Howaid Association (founded 1866) The Association and the Penal 
Refoim League (burned in 1907), togcthei with oLhei gioups of 
lefoimeis, showed the way to more enlightened and constructive 
treatment of offenders This is a field wheie voluntary bodies and 
voluntaiy workcis have played a vitally important part, not only as 
ptoneeis but also as part and patcel of the administration of justice 
and of the caie and aftei-caie of pnsoticis I 7 oi not only are J P s 
voluntaiy woikeis, though in a statutory seivice, thcic are a large 
numbei of voluntary societies which are concerned either wholly or 
in pait with this type of work, many dating from the early years of 
the centuiy. 2 

In Local Government, too, the early ycats of the century were a 
period of gieat activity Impoitant developments were talcing place 
not only in health and in education, whctc once again the voluntary 
bodies had both blazed tlie Mail and continued to be actively 
involved, but in many other directions also I'o quote Mi 
R C Iv Ensoi: “This (1901-14) was a penod of bcttei roads, 
cleaner streets, ampler lighting, bettei systems of sewerage and 
diainagc, more numerous parks, bcttei equipped ftce libiaues, and 
mote efficient inspection under the Adulteration Acts and Weights 
and Mcasuies Acts These things in themselves meant a higher 
standard of life uicspcctive of money incomes”' i 

Money incomes were using too, and lose again during and after 
the 1914-18 war The improvement m the standai d of living was par¬ 
ticularly felt by the poorest classes, whose teal wages had usen and 
whose conditions were being continually if gradually impioved by 
the extension during the first years of peace of the social reforms 
launched earlier in the century The number of people living in 

1 See N tUonal Council of Social Service, 1 'ahmltn y Social Services (1951), pp. 5 2 "4 

i l'wcfity-onc lie listed in Valanttny Social Sermes, p 61. 

1 R C k. linsoi y op cii , p 521 
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poverty had been halved, but it was still considerable, being esti¬ 
mated at io per cent of the population in the new London survey of 
19Z9 and as much as 16 per cent in the Yoik survey seven years 
later The improvement had been achieved by a use m teal wages, 
the problem that remained was largely due to another cause—unem¬ 
ployment It was to the cute or mitigation of this evil that social 
reformeis had to turn then attention m the peuod between the wars, 
foi it was the greatest single problem in the life of the community, 
and central government, local author Hies and voluntary bodies were 
all engaged m trying to find a solution 

Duiing the period when the main cause of povaty had been low 
wages the cflorts of reformers had been directed to the improvement 
of social conditions on all fronts, and in every direction the volun¬ 
tary bodies had played an important part During the depression, 
when unemployment was the main cause, then achievements were 
less obvious since they were cleaily incapable either of solving 
unemployment by providing work 01 of relieving ftom then own 
triads the widespread poverty that resulted from it, and the end of 
the deptcssion, when tL came, was due to world causes and to the 
positive action of governments and not to anything the voluntary 
bodies had been able to do It had taken a wat to do it, as it had 
taken a war thirty years cnhci to raise real wages 

Yet the peuod of the deptcssion is of gieat importance in the 
development of volunlaiy social suvice both because the action 
taken by certain voluntary bodies impioved to some extent at least 
the conditions of some of the people sullcitng from unemployment, 
and even more because of the cllcct on the movement and Us mem¬ 
bers of then work with unemployed people Incidentally, too, the 
period was one of gtcat piogiess in eo-opuation between statutory 
and voluntary bodies 

Conditions were impioved by the action of the voluntary bodies in 
various ways—by their provision of woik in home lndustnes in the 
distressed areas and in land settlement, by mateiial gills which sup¬ 
plemented the statutory allowances in vanons ways, and by the pro¬ 
vision of opportunities fui occupation, education and leciealion It 
is tiue that attempts to provide work thiough such schemes as Home 
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Industries m South Wales, the Upholland Subsistence Society and 
the Land Settlement Association could not cuic laige-scalc unem¬ 
ployment, but they gave hope to at least some despairing men, and 
showed what might be done on a huger scale if more money weie 
available They also gave the lie to the view of the complacent that 
the unemployed picfuied to diaw the dole in idleness than to do a 
job of work It is Li in. also that matei tal gifts, both in the ti achtional 
foim of food, clothing and money and in the moie constructive foim 
of self-help schemes, could not take the place of public funds in 
meeting the basic needs of people without wages, but to some small 
extent at least they helped to i atse them from po vcity by supplement¬ 
ing their meagie allowances 

In the provision of opportunities fot occupation, education and 
tecteation, on the othei hand, there was no limit to what the volun¬ 
tary bodies could do, and here was ground more suiled for action by 
them than by the State They were able, in a way the State could 
never have done, to provide opportunities for worthwhile social 
activity which testoted to idle men and women the conviction that 
they had a useful part to play in their communities, and that it 
mattered to someone whether they lived or died The evils suffered 
by people and communities plunged into unemployment are not of 
a material kind only In addition to poverty was enforced rdleness, 
loss of purpose, frustration and the oveipowcnng sense of useless¬ 
ness These no state allowance, howevei generous, could cure, nor 
could they be cured by state action alone even if they had been 
officially recognised as the evils they were The men and women who 
suffered from these evils weie the ones who knew best what they meant, 
and who most earnestly sought a cure They themselves, with pioneers 
in the voluntary movement at their side, together tried to woik out 
a form of social service to meet this newly lecogmsed need 

Pioneer experiments were started in South Wales and Lincoln 
with the backing of social tefoimcis outside the drstnet. These 
included members of the Society of Friends and of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and leaders of social thought in the Uni¬ 
versities such as Lord Lindsay, then Mastci of Balhol, who became 
Chairman of the Unemployment Committee of the National Council 
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of Social Service when that body sccuicd—to administer foi voluntary 
wtuk with unemployed people—huge gi ants from statutory sources 
Fiom small beginnings the social scivicc movement swept over the 
countiy, and everywhere gioups of hitherto idle men weic busy put¬ 
ting up huts and adapting disused buildings so that they could have 
somcwhcie to meet and help themselves, then families and their 
neighbours in such ways as hoot lcpamng, caipcntcring, coal pick¬ 
ing, gardening and poultty keeping, and whue infotmal education 
and lLciealional activities could be auanged Meanwhile the women, 
whom povetty had tended mole and moie to isolate in then homes, 
were given the chance of an occasional meeting to make and mend 
clothes and to foiget then woities for an houi ovet a social cup of 
tea Not all men and women who wcie hit by unemployment were 
affected by the movement, and in many places and with many groups 
its achievements were disappointing, hut the ntimbcts it touched 
wcie considerable, and at Us best it was a ical dcinoctatic movement 
For it included men and women, leadus in then own communities, 
able and willing to help themselves and one anothei What they 
asked of ihe voluntaiy bodies, and of chai liable individuals, was not 
matenal help hut the oppoilumfv of making enfoiced lcisuic less 
unproll table 

This cicated a new foim of stivicc, and one where new attitudes 
and methods in voluntaiy work could he discovered and developed 
An attempt to estimate what these attitudes and methods wete will 
be made when the changing chat actr 1 of the vohmlai j bodies is con¬ 
sidered, hut enough lias peihaps been said hue to show that what 
took place dining Lius penod lud an nnpoitance fai beyond any im¬ 
provement in conditions that was achieved citlur independently 01 
in paitneiship with the State The most important thing .that had 
happened was that the voluntaiy movement had undertaken, 
work of a new kind in a new way and had changed itself in the 
process 

To insist on the importance of ibis is not to undetestimatc the 
value of what was in fact done to help unemployed people nor (he 
benefits of paitneiship between statutory and voluntaiy bodies, 
which was now taken a stage furthei Earlier in the cenluiy advances 
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m cential and local government had been matched by glowing 
voluntary effort, both in co-operation with the statutory bodies and 
independently, and now again the piocess was continued in con¬ 
nection with unemployment 

Anothet stage in the social development of this counli y began with 
the second woild wat Duimg the couise of u a steady mipiovcmuit 
in health and living stanelaiels look place, and this continued dunng 
the eatly posL-wai yeais 1 So gicat was this impiovement measuied 
in teims of real incomes that the piopoidon of people living in 
poverty had chopped from 17 7 pel cent in 1936 to less than z per 
cent in 1950 2 Though this impiovement was not due to duect action 
by the voluntary bodies, they had inelneetly played a considciable part 
in bunging it about b'01 it was due not only to full employment, 
which was a wartime necessity, but also to rationing, puce contiol 
and government social policy, which weic a deliberate waitime 
choice Though employment was outside the sphen, of voluntaiy 
action, rationing, puce contiol and eejualitanan social policy were 
introduced and made eflcctive in large mcasuie because of Lhe influ¬ 
ence of the actions and opinions of voluntaiy bodies and social 
woikeis 

Side by side with the natuial waitime feeling that class and per¬ 
sonal diflercnccs wlic less impoitant than national unity, came the 
realisation, in the case of many people foi the fust tune, of the kind 
of conditions undci which some of then fellow citizens lived J 
Evacuation uncovered the woist side of city povcity foi all to see, 
since voluntaiy oiganisations and groups of voluntaiy woikcrs, 
including the many thousand housewives in the reception areas, 
were involved as much as die statutory authorities It is true that the 
first reaction of public opinion to the behaviour of some of the 
evacuees was one of shocked disapproval, but often with the shock 
came a gradual recognition of evciyone’s responsibility foi the appal¬ 
ling gulf that still existed between different classes of society, winch 

1 See Richard M Tnrmiss, Ptohhms of Son'll Policy, especially Chapter XXV (1) 

2 B S RownUec and & R Ravel,, PamlJ anil lhe Welfare Sla/e, pp 30-1 Ste 
above, p 1(19 

1 See On/ [own j, a do re up A study made in 1939-42 by the Women’s Gioup on 
Public Welfaie. 
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was in laigc mcasutc due to the unequal distubution of icsouiccs. 
Professor litmus.s desenbes the change of mood that came ovei the 
nation as a result of “DunknL and all that the name evokes,” 1 and 
certainly it was imminent clangci that made cveiyone feel that “if 
dangcis wctc to be shined then resources should also be shaicd ” 
Yet the close knowk dgc of social conditions that voluntaiy bodies of 
all kinds weic constantly aequiting and making known certainly 
cicated an awaieness of how little icsouiccs had been shaicd in the 
past and wliaL tlie needs of the undctpnvilegtd weic 

The tecognilton that both dangus and icsouiccs must be shared 
had another side to it Not only wete the undetprivileged seen to be 
cntilkd to a share of icsouiccs because they shaicd the dangci, but 
it became cleat that they weic not the onh ones to need help, since 
bombs weie no icspecteis of incomes This took one stage fuither 
the change in the chaiactci of social woik which had begun during 
the depression People were seen to need social services not putnaiily 
because of any faults in themselves, hut because of the wai, as pre¬ 
viously they had been seen to need them because of the economic 
situation to which, and not to their own impiovidence or incapacity, 
their unemployment was due 

The influence of the voluntaiy bodies during the war was not 
lestiictcd to discoveting and making known the social needs of the 
people They set/ed every opportunity of playing, an active part in 
impioving conditions, and gave fuilhct evidence of then capacity 
both to act as agents and auxihaucs to the Slate, and to bleak new 
giound in meeting new needs 

Wcll-cstabhshed organisations concerned with wclfaic and health, 
such as the Soldieis’, Salims’ and Aumcn’s Families Association 
(S S A F A ), the Soldieis’, Sailois’ and An nun’s Help Society, the 
Biitish Red Cioss Society and the St John Ambulance Association, 


1 See op tit , p 508, whctc he quotes the following p iss igc from T hi Times leader 
“If wc speak at demon icy, \\c do not me m 1 demon i< y which in lint uns the ill'll! to 
vote but Irugets the iighL lo work and the light tn live U \\ e speik of freedom, we 
do not mem a lugged mdividu ilism which excludes ,nc 1 il oigimsation and economic 
pluming II we spe ik ot ei|u ilitv, Wc do not me 111 a politic d etjii ility nullified by social 
aiul economic pnvilcue If wc ,pcik of eeanomic tu onstim lion, wc think less of 
ina\ununi pioduetion (though this too ill be icquitcd) th m of equil iblc elistilbulion " 
Ibt 1 Wit 1, is! July, ly.jo 
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immediately expanded then activities, and leceived widespread public 
support in money and in personal seivicc 

New in the field were the Citizens’ Advice Buieaux (CAB) and 
the Women’s Voluntary Services (W V S), both of which spread 
quickly throughout the countiy The CAB service, which aimed at 
providing a “free service of advice and information foi eveiy citizen,” 
was launched by the National Council of Social Scivicc, but depended 
for its operation on local effort, and was almost entuely manned by 
voluntary workers The N C S S continued to act as a patent body 
supplying regular up-to-date literature and a small travelling staff to 
help to maintain the efficiency of the service Giant aid was made 
available fiom the Ministty of Health, but this only sufficed to enable 
Headquaiteis to supply litciature and advisoiy set vices and to make 
some contribution to the expenses of local bureaux The conception 
of the CAB was new in social work because its service was intended 
for everyone irrespective of income and because it did not set out to 
relieve material needs The combination of these two features makes 
it of special importance in the growth of the modern social service 
organisation It was a voluntary movement, grant-aided from statu- 
toiy sources in much the same way as woilc for unemployment had 
been Grants were paid on condition that the money was properly 
accounted for, and that the woik was up to a standaid for which the 
parent body, the N C S S , was responsible Each bureau or group 
of bureaux had its own voluntary committee, lcciuited its own 
workers, airangcd for simple naming, and laised the funds necessary 
to supplement the small government grant 1 

The W V S is not strictly speaking a voluntary body, since its 
members do not work out and contiol then own policy, elect then 
own officers or raise 01 expend their own funds Yet the fact that it 
has been the means of enabling so many women to give unpaid ser¬ 
vice to the community has endowed it with some of the features of 
a voluntary body In the couise of its fai-icaclung and valuable work 
foi social well-being it has provided on many occasions and in many 
places the oppoi (.unity for gioups of women to initiate policy and 

1 In 195 j. iliLic wclc sett-govemme* Buict.ua associated with the N C S S For 
statement ol ,ums, su. N C S S , Voltmlmy Soual Sen'ice r (1951), p 103 
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cany thiough jobs m the self-governing democratic mannei charac¬ 
teristic of the voluntary body At national level, also, although the 
stated function of the organisation is to do only what is asked of it by 
the Government oi by bocal Aulhoutics and to act in a sense undet 
then otdcis, it seems unlikely that a body of such knowledgeable and 
dcteimined women does not m fact suggest useful jobs which it 
would like to he asked to clo, and the ways in which H thinks they 
could best be done 

The pi o vision of oppoi funnies by statu I my authoi ttics for volun¬ 
taiy services of which the co-opcintion of Local Authorities and 
WVS is a piesent-dav example is a welhesLahlishcd fcatuie of 
Bntish democracy, and was used to the ultetinost on the home fiont 
during the wai in the whole lange of ct\ tl defence, of which indeed 
WVS formed a part The use of \ oluntary workers in services foi 
which tile Slate is icsponsibk is as old as the unpaid magistracy, and 
as new as die use of voluntary unikcrs on legion,il boards and 
management committees fot the adnunisttAlton of the nationalised 
hospitals In the magisliacy, in the W V S , in hospital management, 
the voluntaty woikets do not, it is Due, actually foiin voluntary 
bodies, but they undoubtedly have a tremendous ellecl on social 
policy Fot Lhey ate in huge mensute icsponsibk fm die successful 
limning ol Lhc staluLmy seivices in which they wmk, eithet dneedy 
to the Home Oflice 01 the Mmtsliy of health m the case of the 
magistiacy and the hospitals, or as auxiliaries to the Lucal Authouty 
in the case ol the W V S 

In addition to the C A B and the WVS and to the oldct estab¬ 
lished bodies sue!) as SS Al' A and the Reel Ctoss, thcic was a 
thud gtoup of voluntaiy bodies which spiang to action eluting the 
war, which was in some ways the most lmpoi tant of all This was die 
group made up of hundreds of collections of men and women who 
came togethci to do a particular job in then own ticighbouihood— 
in flic-watching pat tics, in si reel liisL-,ud gtoups, in shcltu clubs, 
and so on In cveiy town ami village people came togethci to fight 
the enemy in ways that seemed good to them, and to keep the local 
life of the community going The nicmbets of these smill units of 
dcmoctacy weic anonymous like the men in Cimnwell’s aimy, but 
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like them they made demociacy a living thing Their achievements 
in keeping the countiy alive ate the strongest evidence evei produced 
of the abiding power of the voluntaiy movement 

The post-war penod with its fai-reaching social legislation pre¬ 
sented the voluntary bodies with a new set of problems Matciial 
need was a less ctymg evil now that full employment and state social 
services wcic meeting most of the basic needs of life and health The 
opportunities foi voluntary action cicatcd by this new situation weie 
at hist impiopeily gtasped, and aic still not fully understood Yet 
two facts have emerged First, that there arc opportunities as never 
before for action by voluntary bodies to improve the quality of life 
for all the people This will mean, on the one hand, fuither develop¬ 
ments in the field of infoimal education and leisure-time pursuits, 
and on the othci helping those who aic handicapped by age, sickness 
or disability and tackling those personal and social problems which 
the wai has increased in number and extent—broken homes, neg¬ 
lected children, delinquency and ci ime, and the lestclual poveity (even 
if it does only affect z pet cent of the people) among the aged which 
the rising standard of living has passed by The second fact is that 
the active co-opciation of the voluntary bodies is absolutely essential 
to the working of the statutory social services They co-opeiate with 
the statutory services as agents and auxiliaries by allocating govern¬ 
ment grants and providing services which would be unacceptable 
from official sources, yet maintain then independence and then right 
to tackle problems in then own way And in addition they are, as 
they have always been, the pioneers By bieakmg new ground they 
have awakened public conscience to the implications of social evils 
such as unemployment and bad housing, and then woik and their 
propaganda has a profound influence on official policy and methods 
of administration 

The growing recognition of the land of role which the voluntary 
body has successfully played in the past and its importance for the 
future is helping to determine the aims and objects of voluntaiy 
societies now being foimcd and the type of activity to which those 
alieady in existence ate paying most attention It is likewise affecting 
the character and outlook on their own functions and methods of the 
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voluntai y bodies and then membeis Changes have been taking place 
all through the piescnt century, but with vatying success, in the 
fundament,illy important task of keeping the voluntai y movement m 
tune with the times In taking a look at what has happened, it is vital 
for the sake of the futuie to note the extent and the success of these 
changes, and pat Ueul.nl} those of moie lcccnt elate, because in trying 
to estimate how far the voluntai y social set vice movement has re¬ 
sponded to needs revealed by the depiession, the wai and the post¬ 
war pciuxl, it may be possible to foresee and even to help to shape 
the future 
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CHAPTER VIII 


VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY (<an tinned) 

Throughout the twentieth ccntuiy thctc has been a steady 
increase in the number of bodies concerned with social and economic 
welfare The DitcJotj of Vohmtmy 0 / ethithit/ons published by the 
National Council of Social Service shows that lL has grown from 16 
in the last decade of the nineteenth ccntuiy and 17 in the period 
1900-9 t0 ln I 9 IO_I 9) 33 m T920-9, 35 in 1930-9, and 30 in the six 
yeais from 1940-6 The Directot v makes no mention of societies 
winch have ceased to exist, but in view of the tendency towaids 
amalgamation and federation there is likely to be more voluntary 
activity than the numbers suggest tathei than less This is the com¬ 
ment on the figuics (they aie given fiom 1650-1946) made by Di 
W. G S Adams in an mttoductoiy Lssay to the Dnectoiy 

“Allowing for the fact that a number of organisations are 
included fiom the date at which they were lcconstitutcd, the state¬ 
ment gives a good index of the pi ogress of voluntary organisa¬ 
tions, paiticulai ly in the twentieth century An examination of the 
history of individual societies would lecoid in many cases a gicat 
extension both in functions and in membership Theic has also 
been in tccent years a considerable development in amalgamation 
and federation of societies Thus the increase ln the numbet of 
societies is very far fiom being m itself a measure of the growth of 
social set vice activity ” l 

This is evidence that the voluntaiy bodies, far from declining in 
strength with the increasing activity of the SLatc, have actually grown 
m numbers and lmpoi Lance This has been largely due, as has been 
1 N C S S , Voluntary Social Set vices (1951), p 1 1 
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seen, to then successful co-opeiation with the statutory authorities, 
but it has depended also on then leadmess to adopt new foims of 
seivice and to change then methods To glow ns they have done they 
have needed not only to lit in with the increasing activities of the 
State, hut to keep alive to the changing needs of the times and to the 
ways lit which these could bcsL Ire met The changing putposes and 
methods of the new lectui Is to the v oluntaty movement ate thcicfoie 
as impoilant as then mil easing stienglh 

When povcity ceased to lie the main ptoblun with which social 
lcfomieis wclc concerned the woik ol the \oluntaiy bodies giadu- 
ally changed in chaiaclci, losing its picoccupalion with material 
needs and turning to othci lands of act i v 11 y Fust, ihcie was a move 
to piovldc oppottumtiLs foi the enjoyment of better living and for 
mote leisuic-limc activities, which led to the development of group 
woik of many kinds A special case of this occulted m woik among 
unemployed people Secondly, thcie was an extension in the number 
and activities oi societies concerned with intu national aflairs 
Thirdly, and this has been paiticularly inaikcd in leccnt years, gicatei 
attention was given to the calc of the mentally and physically handi¬ 
capped, the sick and the aged, and mote eonstiuetive woik began to 
lie undeitaken in the held of personal problems Fouithly, thcie was 
an metcast in the numbet of professional associations And finally, 
side by side with the fotmalton of new societies with new aims and 
methods, leoigamsation of many of the old-established ones was 
talcing place, both internally by a review of aims and methods, and 
externally by means of amalgamations and fedetations and the setting 
up of co-ordinating bodies foi close! co-opciaUon 


The provision of opportunities foi the enjoy ment of belter living 
and for moic leisuic time activities has been the avowed purpose of 
more than half of the main volunlaiy oiganisntions founded in the 
present ccntuiy Two-thuds of Lhe 311 oiganisalions listed in the 
N C S S Dncctoiy foi 1951 have been founded since 1900, and of 
these mote than 100 (actually no) ate concerned with education, 
recreation, housing, town planning and amenities generally In 
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education the ccntuiy opened with the founding of the Workers’ 
Educational Association (1903) 1 Aftei the first war came the Biitish 
Drama League (1919), the British Federation of Music Festivals 
(1921), the Biitish Film Institute (1933), and after the second war the 
National Institute of Adult Education (1949) 2 

These arc only a few of the many bodies concerned with adult 
education, films, music, lihiancs and museums Aims of an educa¬ 
tional nature are included in most fotms of group woik, in most of 
the international societies, and in many of those which deal with the 
needs of the handicapped 

These, and others like them, are national bodies, and for each one 
of them with then branches throughout the country there must be 
liteially hundreds of local groups which may never find then way 
into a duectory, some stable, some cphemei al, but all offering mem¬ 
bers and fnends a chance of increasing their knowledge and enjoy¬ 
ment of some of the good things of life, and thus helping to improve 
living conditions in the widest sense of the term 2 

More dnectly concerned with the improvement of Irving condi¬ 
tions was the host of new societies concerned with housing, town 
and countiy planning and the pieservation of the countryside and of 
places of beauty and historic mteiest The National ITousing and 
Town Planning Council was founded in 1900, and Housing Societies 
began to spring up all ovei the country, coming together in 1935 in 
a National Fedciation In 1934 the Housing Centre was formed to 
provide a common meeting ground for organisations and individuals 
engaged in housing to disseminate mfoimation and to promote 
leseaich into housing, town and country planning and similai sub¬ 
jects Research of this natuie is also one of the majoi activities of the 
Bournville Village Trust (1900), which has been financing the activi¬ 
ties of the West Midland Group on Post-wai Reconstruction and 
Planning, set up after the second woild war The National Trust for 
Places of Plistoric Interest or Natural Beauty (1895) and the Town 

1 See above, Chaplet V, p 144 

2 Founded by the fusion of the Nation'll Foundation for Adult Education (1946) 
and the Biitish Institute of Adult Education (1921) 

J B S Rownttce and G tt Livus, in iMigltsh Life and Imhuc, Chapler XIV, give 
a desuiptlon ot all the facilities piovidcd for spending letsute and the extent to which 
people take advantage of them in a “typleal town”—High Wycombe 
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and Country Planning Association (1899) wcic founded just before 
the beginning of the picscnL ccntuiy, but they have gicatly extended 
their wotk and influence throughout the petiod, and have been 
joined by the Councils for the Ptcseivation of Rtital England (1926) 
and Wales (1928), the Association for the Preservation of Rural Scot¬ 
land (1927), and by many local societies with kindred aims in other 
paits of the country The extent of the intcic&t in and suppoit for 
woik of this kind is shown by ihe fact that the Council (for England) 
has no less than 44 constituent oigamsations icpiescnung different 
aspects of amenity, 38 county and legional blanches or repre¬ 
sentative societies, and over 160 affiliated bodies, while the National 
Trust rccoieled 111 1953 both a fuithei lncicase in membership of ovei 
7,000 fiom 28,000 to 35,000, and also encouraging financial support 
from Local Authorities 1 Llcte again is a voluntary body, not only 
increasing its hold on \oluntaiy suppoitcis, hut educating the statu¬ 
tory authorities to support it in a most jsradical way 

The number and nature of societies concerned with leisure-time 
activities is almost hejond belief In addition to those whose main 
object is adult education, music, drama and the aits, such as those 
already mentioned, llieic is a wide langc of clubs and associations 
with educational, social and othet purposes Among these are com¬ 
munity associations- and settlements,' ehuich gioups, clubs foi old 
people, 1 for hoys and gills, 5 foi children, h and the ncvci-cndmg, 

1 Sec ManriM'stet Guauhan , 50th Much, 1953 

2 1 he Nalion.il Fcdcniion of Community Association** was developed in 191.5 ftom 
the Consultative Council of Community Associations, md hy 195 [ lvul a membetship 
of 303 loc il issociations 

3 Ihc Bntish Absolution of Rcxidcntiil Settlements w u burned in 1920, and com¬ 
prises 40 sepal ite settlements M my ol tliesL uctc stilled in the list decade of the 
nineteenth ceil tut y, which wis the “gie it petiod” ol the icsulciitul settlement Of the 
39 described by lieveiidi'c m l ho J 'I'hhute foi l oluntaty \thon{p p 1 2 1-3 \ and 312-14), 
lit were founded in the twentieth ccntuiy anil 19 in the list two decides of the nine¬ 
teenth 

4 The Nuionil Old People’s Wclfuc Committee, which acts as a co-oichnating 
committee as well as a promoter of new work, was set up in 1940, and locil com¬ 
mittees ate bunt' established throughout the country, one of whose main functions 
is to promote the fotmation of clubs 

Nation il Assoeiition of Boys’ ( lubs, 1925 NiUond OtpmiviUon of Oitls’ Clubs, 
1911, developed in 19 \ J into the National /\ssm 1 ltion ol (nils’ C lu l w md Mixed Clubs, 
and m 1953 was tuiamtd tlie Nitumd Assoeiatinn of Mixed Clubs md Gttls’ 
Clubs 

0 National Undei Foiutccns. Council, fanned in 1945, developed ftom the Undet 
Fourlcciis Committee set up 111 1913 
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ever extending network of women’s oigamsnUom, including Towns¬ 
women’s Guilds (193 z), 1 Women’s Institutes, J Women’s Clubs,' 1 and 
the Women’s Gionp on Public Welfare (1939), with its associated 
Standing Confctences thioughout the coututv which help to link the 
sepatate women’s organisations logclhet 
Thetc is a futthei gioup specially lonurnul with holidays and 
outings Among these <nc die ( .imping Club of (mat lhitain and 
Iieland (1901), tin Holiday Pillowship (1913), the Winkers’ Tiavcl 
Association (1921), the Nalional Playing Fields Association (1925) 
and the Youth Hostels Association (1930). 


International affairs had long been the concci n of social tefotmeis 
and philanthropists as well as of politicians and empne buildeis, and 
some of the societies with international activities date fiom long 
befoie the picsent ccnluiy Tire Anti-slavery and Abotiginos Protec¬ 
tion Society formed m 1909 was an amalgamation of two bodies 
foimcd in 1837 and 1H39, and (he lattei half of the nineteenth century 
had seen the development of intei national Ttadc Unionism and the 
spread of the Co-opa alive movement thioughout ihc woild. 'fwo 
woild wais tempoiauly disi upted ihc woi k of (hose who we-ic striv¬ 
ing foi peace and international understanding, yet both have been 
followed by lenewed elloits, and ihc attempt of governments to 
contrive machinci y to keep ihc peace has given a tremendous impetus 
to voluntary work in the same Held This has taken shape both in the 
formation of international sociclies made up of national bodies within 
the separate countries such as the League of Nations Union and its 
successor the United Nations Association (1945), and in the develop¬ 
ment of international activities by organisations which had hitherto 
been mainly 01 even wholly concerned with national problems. 
Bodies as different as the Red Cioss Society, the YMCA and 

1 The National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds was Formed from the National 
Union of Soucties foi Equal CiU/cnslnp which had been established at the end of the 
nineteenth century 

2 The National b’edeiation wis foimcd in 1917 

3 The Nation il Associ mon look Us pieseni shape in 19.19, hut it miginatcd as early as 
1933 bom the routing togethet ol bOcl.il seivue clubs which had arisen to meet the 
needs of unemployed women and the wives of unemployed men duung the depression. 
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YAVCA, the Co-operative Union, and Rotary—to mention only 
a few—ate part and parcel of woikl movements m which they play 
an active pait, The extent of the lntctest of the \oluntaiy bodies in 
international work is shown b} tin. tael thatthe Btiltsh National Con- 
feienee on Social Walk —founded in 192.8 and le-foimed in 1947 
aftct the second wotld w 11 —is lepicsenLittve of no less than eighty 
voluntaiy bodies and associations ot ptofcsMon.il social woikeis, all 
of whom catty on some kind ot international woik 

In addition Lo UNA, whose puiposc is to suppoit the UNO in 
its woik foi peace, and to those nunumus societies with inter¬ 
national activities, tilde aic a liumbei of bodies with the specific aim 
either of working for peace b} methods somewhat different from 
those of the UNO, or ot promoting the exchange of persons and 
ideas, or of rendering aid to people in distress in othei lands In the 
first group aie bodies such as the National Peace Council (1908) ancl 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation (1914), in the second the Inter¬ 
national Friendship League (1951) and the I educational Interchange 
Council (1947), and in the thud the Save the Children Fund (1919), 
International Voluntaiy Scivicc for Peace (1920), and the many 
groups foimcd Lo aid devastated countiics and displaced poisons. 
These joined together lust in the Council of BnLish Societies foi 
Relief Abroad (1942), anti aftet lli.it had closed down in 1950 in the 
Biitish Council foi Aid to Refugees (1951) 

Many of the active members of these diflu cut otgamsations have 
come to feel that m one way ot anolhci voluntaiy bodies and 
volunteers must seriously tty to bring about the peaceful woild 
which statesmen have failed to secure, and that m these various ways 
—by supporting the work of UNO, by influencing governments 
in the direction of peace, by the lntci change of petsons ancl ideas, by 
helping the victims of w.u, and by co-opcration with other nationals 
in thur own special fields—something of a constructive natuic can be 
done foi the benefit not only of their own count) y but of the woild. 


Within the nalional field a uop of new societies was sponging up 
to meet the needs of the physically and mentally handicapped, the 
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sick and the aged and those beset by peisonal problems The St John 
Ambulance Brigade had been founded in 1887, but the Butish Red 
Cross Society did not receive its Royal Chartci till 1908, when it was 
formed from the amalgamation of two ember societies Special gioups 
of handicapped people, the blind, 1 the deaf, 2 the clippies 3 and many 
otheis likewise leccivcd increased attention, as did at a latei stage the 
mentally ill 1 The aged had always had some shate in the attentions 
of the benevolent, as the many almshouses throughout the country 
bear witness, but it was not till after the second woild war that they 
became the subject of oigamsed nation-wide activities on the pait of 
social woikers, philanthiopic societies 5 and thousands of ordinary 
neighbourly men and women The changing pattern of family life has 
meant both that an increasing piopoition of the population is in the 
older age group, and also that theie aie more of them without 
youngei relatives to look after them It ts not pimianly material 
needs winch Old People’s Welfaie Committees set out to meet, but 
rathet those needs of loneliness and frail health which neighbourk- 
ness can do so much to meet In villages people aie less likely to be 
isolated 01 helpless, but huge cities can be very lonely places, and 
some form of organisation is needed to see that the neighbouihness 
which exists in such gcneious measuic is brought into contacL with 
the people who need its benefits It is a sad society wheie old people 
can struggle on in loneliness just because no one knows—and there¬ 
fore no one can show they caic—what is happening to them These 
pioblems will remain even when pensions, hospital accommodation 

1 The National Institute lot the Blind had been founded in 1868, buL many new 
agencies hive been Conned since, ot which the best known is Si Dunstan’s (1915) 
In this field at the picsent time there is active md effective paunciship between the 
statutoiy and voluntary bodies 

2 The Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb had been loimcd even earlier— 
m 1840—-and the Royal School lot the Deaf in 1880 Hue agun the new century has 
seen developments The National Instil uLe foi the Deaf was formed in 1911 and recon¬ 
stituted in 1925, and the Butrsh Association of the 1 -laid of Hearing 111 1947 This 
group ol people his noL yet leceived as much stitutoiy help as some otheis 

1 The Ccntial Council for the Cate ot Clippies which was toLiucd in 1919 as a co¬ 
ordinating, a promoting md a icscaich body, followed on yeais of voluntary effort 
throughout the counity 

*■ 'l he NaUonal Assocution for Mental 1 Icilth (1946) was an amalgamation of several 
associations that weic cailicr in the held 

r ‘ Ihe National Old People’s Wcllan. Committee (see note 4 to p 192 above), 1940, 
and the National Corporation tor the Care of Old People (19 {.7) 
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and home helps ar mmi adi(|iintc than thc\ aic yet, and only volun- 
taiy bodies and \oliml,u\ woikeis wilt lx aide to ovucome them, 
Tlu impiotLiiunl in animal condilions has Jett unsolved many 
peLsonal piobluns in addition lo (host dm to old ■ oc, sickness and 
disabilip The glowing v olume ol woik ol (In- casc-woik agencies 
(foi many oi which tlu Icunily W'cllaic Association 1 is the patent 
body) testiln s (o the need Ini sne oil v oil in (bis fielel Thete ate on 
die one hind die inti u table “hud < ok” ol so called “piohlem fami¬ 
lies” which seem tin tide lo use i\cn malm illy above a nusuably 
low standaid ol lile, ind the ctimmal and ne u-ciiminal population, 
and on (he othci, ihosc people - in evety walk of life—who are 
unable to cope with then petsmial clilliccilties The W'cll-esf abllshed 
case-woik agencies and the win k ol the (Munches Imc been supple¬ 
mented by new societies such as Isinuly Su \ lee IJmis, J and organisa¬ 
tions mteicsted in ckliiK|uenls and the pi ison population, as far as the 
fust gioup aie cone e tned, while Man tape Cniid'uv c Councils (ig-p/), 1 
Child Guidance Count tls (now absorbed in. the National Association 
foi Mental 11 ealth (1930)), and Windy Planning Associations (1930) 
have been set up Lo attempt to gi apple with die second gioup 


Of compaiativcly icccnt otigin n the foimaimn ol plolcssional 
associations of social woikeis foi die pm pose of msing standatds 
and safeguai cling the niembus of die ptofcssion This was the natural 
tcsnll of the employ ment ofmoiepatd votketshy vciluntaty as well 
as stalutoiy bodies and ol the lnuc.tstng impoi lance attached to 
training 1 Among die eadtest were the Hospital Almonus (1905)/’ 

1 this new mine lot tile C h irily ()i|Miir,Hum bocict j (loiindtd in iHhppv.is idopted 
ill 1946 

3 l 7 oim.illy loiisLituted in 1917, bill I’uilisl Sen ill Units had bum at wotlc m 
Liverpool since 11; |.i 

1 i he Mam.nyc Gmd \nee Count ilyvistn I (1 jj ined m 193S, mdllu Nation d Mamage 
Guulinu, Council in 1917 

1 flu incHiise m the nunilm ol pud ind ti uned wnikus in volunluy as well as 
sUlutiuy bodies iIols not null) llul Ils vnlunl ui noil is hong done, hut nlliet 
tliiL IIil tol.il volume ol social wotly is pic ilo so yic it 111 il 11 1 11 mol ill he done by 
unpaid woikcis 

0 Fm some )ui>lliuc Win two hod 11 s, tlu As ml 11 u >n ol I lospil il Alinoniis, con¬ 
sisting only ol pi u II .mg mil i [mill led at mono , 11 nl I lit In ail nit ol I lospil il A inn intis, 
which was u sponsible lot (lie (inning I lu i two bodiL wuc iiiulg.iin Kid, and the 
newly lncoiponlul InsLiiule ot Almonus was t ,1 lbhshed in 1 y j; 
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the National Association of PiobaLinn (llhcus (1912) and the Insti¬ 
tute of Personnel Management (kjm) ’[‘ 1 km. woi Lets wete pi drably 
the fiist to oiganisc because then fields of employment \nie those 
wheie the need foi ti lining v as Inst lccngnisul and wheie the em¬ 
ploying body, whethet slalukny 01 eohmlaiy, was a laige concern 
Woikers in the field o( Mental Ihulth, unothu ease whete special 
skills were most obviously m eded, lot mu 1 1 lie 11 Association m 1920 
TheNation.il Association ol I’nscm ViMtots followed m 192?, (lie 
Association of Psyehudic Soenl Wmkus in 19^9, the Institute of 
Housing m 1951 Tim is In no means a complete liu, and it con¬ 
tinues to glow with die glowing nnmbt t and tmpoi lance of salaried 
social workers In 19 3.1 the lb itish be dual 1011 of Sot ml Woi leers was 
foimed “to piomote consul! it ion and eo-opetauon belwcen mem¬ 
bers and constituent 01 gum .alions” 

These professional associations ate \olun(ai\ bodies in (hat they 
make and control then policy They aie not all ol equal social value, 
since they vaiy in then aims Those whose .utivtlius aie leslricted to 
safeguarding then own menibus will do less to fuithet Lhe cause of 
progress than those which include aims ol widu value such as raising 
professional stanclatds, educating opinion about social needs and 
stimulating icseateh and piomotmg mleinational Inuidship 


Great as the numbu of new issoi 1 it ions foimed in this century 
has been, it is still due, as Ui Adams pointed out in the passage 
quoted on p 1H9, dial the total numbu now in existence, including 
earlici sutvivals which aie still active, would be still laiger were it 
not for the fact that miny ol the new bodies ate amalgamations of 
two or name eaihci societies, while otlieis aLc icdeiauons of local 
groups with so laige a mcasute of autonomy that they arc leally 
voluntaty bodies 111 then own light as well as being members of 
national volunlaiy organisations Tins move towaids amalgamation 
has taken place in Lhe intciests of genual elhcicncy and economy, 
to prevent ovulapping, and, in lhe rase ol feduations, to piovidea 
headquaitus fm olhuwisi isolated local gionps Added impetus has 
been given to this development by the widening of the sphere of 
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stale action, which has meant that gtoups with like mteiests have had 
to learn to speak with a common voice if the) wished to be heard 
and to influence official polie) 

The fust impotUnt amalgamation of this eentuiy took place in 
1905, when the Nalnm il Si >cicly lot Aid In the Sick and Wounded in 
Wai (founded in 1870) and the Uiitish Red ( toss ( oututl (founded 
tn 1898) cauu togcllui lofoimllie IhiltshRedC loss Society, and tn 
cvcty field of social x\ 01k the sanu ptocesstooh place '1 Tic loll owing 
examples show I tow genu il this 1 undent) low aids amalgamation has 
been of iccent years The llownd I eagne fot Penal Rcfoim was 
fotmedm 19? i, the Ntlional Allotment and Ciatdcns Society Ltd 
in 1930, the National Association of iMtlemil\ ami Child Wclfaie 
Centtes and fot the PieAenlion of Infant Moitality in 1937, 1 the 
National Association ol (inis' Clubs and Mixed Clubs in 1944, 
the National Association lot Menial I It nith in 19 |(>, the National 
Trotilute of Adult Pducalion in 1919 \lt 1 liese w ue amalgamations 
of two ot mote catliu societies, as then names— in some cases a 
tactful and juehuous blending ol tiie pievtous ones- -often lcvcal 

The field ot wotk lot (lie hamlieappi el |nm ides a good example of 
the value of amalgamation Them was, and still is, cspeeial need tot 
conceited action among those who aie wolfing in this held, since 
the piovision made by volunlaty boelies has been uneven and the 
statu to 1 y bodies havi been slow In into the In Id Theie have been 
gaps and ovulapping, and as alw.iys when llieie ate Loo many 
sepatale societies, an cxpendituie of clToil uul mone) dtspiopoi- 
tionatc to the tesuits achicx eel In blind v elfaie, loi example, though 
ihcic had long been societies to visit die blind in then homes, to 
ptovtele schools -and wotkshops, mil even to pa\ Kgulat pensions, 
theie could be no guatanlccd pnnision loi the blind population as 
a whole until the sepit lie soeii In s had glow n logelhet into a more 
01 less connected system foi die whole umnin Nol till then wetc 
they m a position to 1 stimale how tntieli llu \ eonlel a< lncve without 
slatnloty assistance, and wlnl patl ol blind well ue should be under¬ 
taken by (lie State The ptovision of edmulinn loi blind chtkhen 
was iccognised as a stalutoi y dill \' oik e I lie pi iik iph of ( ompulsoty 
I Now “ 1 lie N it it >11 it As in 1 it Ion Ini AI llu ml mil ( hilil Wi III] e ” 
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schooling had been accepted, and the mtioduction of Biaille had 
removed any justification thcie might previously have been for 
excluding them from the educational system They wae biought in 
by the Education (Blind and Deaf Childicn) y\ct of 1895 The ptes- 
suie of the voluntary bodies which wuc awaic of ihe limilations of 
what they could achieve alone, fui the. 1 tcsullcd in the passing of the 
Blind Persons he) of 1920, which made bocal Authotilics lespon- 
siblcfoi woikmg out a scheme fot blind wclfaic based on a Register 
of Blind Pusons, and included the provision of pensions at the age 
of foiLy Under this legislation the stntuloiy and voluntary bodies 
wolked in hatmony to pi ovule fot all the needs of all blind pcisons 
with the lcsult that they have been bettei solved than any other 
section of the handicapped community This favourable lesult has 
been higcly due to common action by voluntary bodies It was not 
until the National Assistance Act of 1998 that power was given to 
Local Autlionties to make artangcmenls foi all classes of handi¬ 
capped pcisons on the lines of what it had been their duly to do for 
blind persons since 1920, and even now the scheme-making is per¬ 
missive only, and piovision is inadequate and uneven Whatever the 
provision made, the idle of the voluntary bodies will continue to be 
most lmpor tan), and they now icahsc that they must unite if they aie 
to clischaige their responsibilities piopctly. Thioughout the field of 
seivices foi the handicapped and disabled a development similai to 
what Look place with societies concerned with the blind is now in 
progress As die most leccnl (1951) edition of the N C S S Directory 
says m its section on this subject—a section, it is interesting to note, 
which has been added since the 1948 edition—“theie is an increasing 
tendency in tins work, as elsewhere, to bung organisations together 
in groups with like mteicsls,” 1 and it instances the Central Council 
for the Caic of Cupples (1919) with its county oigamsations, and the 
National Association for the Paralysed, as two among many 

The process of amalgamation by means of which so many volun- 
taiy bodies have fitted themselves to meet their new responsibilities 
has not been an easy one, and the fact that it has been achieved m so 
many cases is evidence of then resilience and of the presence among 
1 N CS S , Voluntary Social Set vices (1951), p 51 
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then mcmbeLs of men and women with vision, tact and pciscmance 
Anyone who has played even a small pait m seeing thiough the least 
of these amalgamations will beat witness to Lhe cateful ptcpaiation, 
often extending ovet ycats, and to the patient handling of peisonal 
susceptibilities and lendei vested lntucsts in long established institu¬ 
tions that have been necessaty 1 m success Though some oi«am- 
satiems have succumbed undu the sLtam of changing conditions 
rathei than lace the cUlbcullies of adiplatton, the fact that so many 
have met these dillieulties boldly by sinking then dilleicnces with 
their livals and joining with them in a common putpose shows the 
stiength of the voluntaiy movement 

It has shown its strength also in the giowth of I'cdeiation, another 
method of gionptng fot common action to till gaps, avoid over¬ 
lapping and improve national covetagc National bodies such as 
Women’s Institutes, Townswomen’s Guilds, Community Associa¬ 
tions, Boys’ Clubs, Mixed Clubs and Gills’ ( luhs, have been formed 
by the association of local gioups which wete ahead) at woik Their 
aim, btoadly speaking, is to sliengthen (he existing gioups and to 
encoutage the fotmaUon of otheis, and then methods include the 
publication of liteiatute, the holding of confeicnccs, the exchange 
of infoimation and the piovision of macluncty lot co-opciation with 
otheL voluntaiy bodies and wiih government depaitmeoLs 

The co-oulinatmg body which has come lo play such an important 
pait m present-day social set vice is -a dilleicnl phcnomem >n, and pro¬ 
vides anothei means fot co-opetalionheLween sepal ate organisations 
Neithci an amalgamation whete two 01 moie societies ate fused into 
one, noi a fcdciatton consisting of local gioups in dilletcnt pails of 
the countiy with the same aims and methods, not yel a national body 
with local branches, it is lather a coining togelheL of organisations, 
statutory as well as voluntaiy, fot joint consultation abouL matteis of 
common mtciest The vanous otganisations do not ncccssauly have 
all the same aims, they hold widely difleient political and icligums 
views, and retain complete independence, not do 1 he y ha\ e a common 
policy on all questions nor adopt the same methods Thcvaicdtawn 
togethet by a common inletcst in some bioudly defined piohlcm— 
m the case of the National Count il of Social St i vice and of local 
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Councils of Social Scivice a general social purpose is sufficient basis 
for membership They may on the other hand be specially concerned 
with the needs of some paiticulai age gioup or special section of the 
community or have a common mtuest in international aflairs or in 
lesearch Old People’s Wclfate ComnuLLees foi instance may include 
representatives of the diflcicnt chinches and political patties who ate 
umted on this paiticulai committee by then concern for the welfare 
of the aged 

On a national level the National Council of Social Service is the 
chief co-ordinating body 1 Its stated propose is “To bring together 
in council, nationally and locally, representatives of voluntary organi¬ 
sations and statutory authoiitics,” and it now boasts 120 of these, its 
many activities aie earned on cithei through its own departments or 
through associated gtoups Councils of Social Seivlce in the towns 
(some of which weie in existence bcfoie the National Council) and 
Rural Community Councils 111 the country pcifonn the same co¬ 
ordinating funcLions at local level, while at national level the various 
societies aie grouped accoidmg to then interests These associated 
gionps now covet a wide field, and include the Citizens’ Advice 
Bui cans, the Genital Churches Group, the National Fcdeiation of 
Community Associations, the Women’s Gioup on Public Welfaie, 
the National Old People's Welfare Committee, the Standing Con¬ 
ference of National Voluntaiy Youth Organisations and the British 
National Conference on Social Work 2 

TheN CSS was not foimed until aftei the first world war, but it 
cjuickly came to assume a place of great impoitance in the social 
seivicc woi Id 'Phis was pat tly because the time was lipe for the birth 
of a co-01 dmating body at national level to speak for the voluntaiy 
bodies as a whole, to avoid overlapping and to fill in gaps, and partly 
because its leadcis wcie skilful in seizing the right opportunities for 
seivicc at the light times Such for instance weie its work for unem¬ 
ployment to which tefcience has alieady been made, its Citizens’ 

1 Olliu 1 implm ,11c the Nilinml Council of Associated Children's Homes (see 
Annual C baulks ICvi/ii, 1952, p 115), mil the Nation'll Association of Discharged 
PnstiiuiAid Souilns (sli ibid , p 211) 

- Pm 1 mine det itlicl amount ol llic wotK oT the N C S S , see the Memorandum 
by Join S Clai to in licvuidgc s hvulcncc foi Voluntary jlcfwu, pp 250-63 
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Advice Buicaux and its Old People’s Wclfaic woik In all these cases 
it was successful in seeming widespread suppoit ftom organisations 
and individuals, much peisonal scuicc locally as well as nationally, 
anda substantial measure of financial suppoiL ftom both statutoiyand 
voluntary sources 

Amalgamations, Adulations and co-oidinating bodies ai e all mani¬ 
festations of the same tendency. Though difluing in such mattcis as 
the iclationslup between the whole and the pans, and the dcgice of 
independence enjoyed by the lattei, they ate alike in then geneial 
purpose of drawing togetlici separate organisations and alike, also, 
m the ultimate dependence of the whole on the paits Amalgamations 
and national bodies with blanches may sometimes piovide less scope 
for the display of local initiative, and may depend less on local dibit 
for then survival than do fcdciations and co-ordinating bodies, yet 
all alike need gioups of enthusiasts thioughout the country if they 
are to function piopeily The number of sepaiatc gioups, each of 
which has its own honorary ofliccrs, committee and voluntary 
workers, is simply staggering, and though this state of things invites 
sonic ciiUcism because the same people are concerned m so many 
dilleicnt activities, and because theic is still much duplication and 
wasted dibit in spite of amalgamations, fcdciations and co¬ 
ordination, it also invites aelmnation because it shows how far the 
voluntaiy movement is embedded in the national life and how many 
people aie playing a pait in it A few figuics will be enough to give 
an indication of how deeply it is embedded and of the numbers of 
voluntary workers involved; and eveiy leadei of this hook will be 
able to add more instances from his own experience The Butish Red 
Cross Society has 62 branches in Png land and Wales, the Soldiers’, 
Sailois’ and Airmen’s Families Association has organisations 111 each 
county with divisional representation to the numbci of 1,540 at home 
and ovciseas, the Federation of Women’s Institutes comprises 8,117 
Institutes, the National Federation of Community Associations 303 
Associations, the Woikcis’ Educational Association 1,000 branches 
Looked at from the local end, the numbci of blanches of national 
bodies and members of national fcdciations, not to mention puicly 
local societies, tuns into several dozen in each town, as the lrsls of 
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affiliated members of local Councils of Social Set vice shows Each of 
these will have its officers and committees, and at least a small band 
of voluntary workers who are contributing something to the welfatc 
of the community 

These, then, were the main kinds of activity to which social 
wotkets in the voluntaiy bodies turned their attention as the need for 
matcml relief became less uigent, these wetc the fields tn which new 
developments occulted, in which new societies were foimed and 
new volunteeis recruited—the ptoviston of opportunities for better 
living and foi leisure-time pursuits, the extension of international 
work, and the cate (other than the provision of relief) for the handi¬ 
capped, the sick and the aged and those in peisonal difficulties At 
the same time as new societies have been formed, the methods of 
work have been modified Differences between rivals have been sunk, 
and overlapping has been lessened, by means of amalgamations, 
federations and co-ordinating bodies, and standards have been taised 
by the gathering together of social wotkers in professional associations 
The dcsci iption of the pai t the voluntary bodies have played in the 
social developments of the last half-ccntury and the analysis of the 
types of body that have become predominant have shown that im¬ 
portant changes have been taking place in the character and outlook 
of the voluntaiy bodies in the social setvice field and in the type of 
worker that is being drawn into them 

The new societies have diflcrcnt aims from those of nineteenth- 
century philanthropy, and aims of a kind which can best, and some¬ 
times only, be achieved by democratic means Bodies concerned with 
adult education, with clubs, with international affairs ate entirely 
difieient fiom the lelicf organisations of the past They are run by 
their members for self-help, mutual aid and the benefit of the com¬ 
munity Even those which arc concerned with some less fortunate 
section of society aie now lun on democratic lines, and even when 
they cannot include representatives of those they seek to help , 1 they 

1 In some ciscs, notably blind welfare, the class of people to be helped made signifi¬ 
cant contubutions to the woth of helping BiaiUe was blind, and the lliitish and 
Foielgn Blind Assnci ition was founded m 1868 by a group of blind men Many other 
examples could be cited I10111 among the deaf, the crippled, etc , and the aged play 
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aic usually bioadly based and diaw suppm 1 ftom people of all kinds. 
Theie is 111 tic toleiauce today fm the' kind of oigamsatinn wheie one 
group of people “do good to” anolhci —even in the case of the most 
helpless gtoups 1 he distinction belwcui “doeis” anti “done to” is one 
of health, physical 01 mental, ol of cbaiactei and not of social class 
For in addition to the change in the type of oigamsatmn which has 
atlscn to fullil these new amis tlieic has come, though slowly, a 
change in the type of woikct, both vohmlaiy and paid, and these 
changes in type of organisation and ol woikei have lx cn paitly 
lesponsiblc lot the change in 1 he altitude lo the clu nt Men covet, the 
mciease in the numhei of bodies which aic demociatically urn and 
which exist for self-help and muiu.il aid oi fot some constructive 
purpose, and the decline in the mi mix i and impot lance of relief- 
giving agencies (hiough which one section ol society' paid doles to 
anothei, has been due not only to miptoved living sLand.uds and to 
slate piovision of matuial needs, 1ml also to vohmlaiy' woikcts and 
social icfotmus with a luoad outlook Then mtluencc on the socie¬ 
ties they have burned and lcfotnied has had die fuilhei lcsult of 
chawing into social wotk nu leasing numhets of woikcis with the 
same kind of outlook as llnnmekis Change has been speeded up 
because loi waul-looking soeleties bav c alttae led 1 lie 1 inel < if woi leers 
who have themselves helped lo mfioduee luilhu tefoims 

Social wotkets and volunlaiy bodies in the social sciviee field 
lcarnl a great deal fiom then cspeiienees with imcmploy'ed people 
during the clcpiession, and pet baps even mole from tlic social 
developments of the wai pet loti A new attitude which had its small 
beginnings as long befoic as the end ol the nmc (tenth ccntuiy among 
the early settlement wotkets was becoming appaicnL in all fields. 
Tins showed itself in the genu il icceptancc of whal only a few 
tcfoimcis had hitherto been pleaching, that moic equal opportunity 
talhct than matenal ithef was what was needed The giadual bieak- 
up of Lhe Pool Law meant dial the pool could now claim fiom the 
State as a right what they had pu viously lud lo beg li om (lie cluili¬ 
able as a favoui Bui (lie light lowmlv in mainie nance did not meet 

.1 i uge p ill in i i inn mg Oiil Rtopli ’ \Vi lint ( niimnllt t, mil ( Into Son it 1 1 iv c k of 
people cannot ol I In. il n Hint lit ini linlctl in I In. nun ipinp nl (In .niulit 1 , v, Inch c Usl 
to help ihem— l g Lite iiiliiI illy ill, ci mini il l mil lo i lc\ ,t l t lull c Inltlic u 
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all a man’s needs He needed the opportunity to lead a full life, to 
make good use of his leisuie, and his elnklien needed somewhcic to 
play. If he was cuppled, blind 01 deaf, lie needed mote than the pen¬ 
sions and medical aid which the State could supply He needed the 
can and mteicst of his ncighboms if he was to be a useful member 
of society If he was old and lonely he in edeel companionship and 
fuendlmess as well as a government pension If Ins life had gone 
wtong he needed help and sympafhy whatever his means, and if his 
home was bioken it needed mending Joi lus own sake and for that 
of society 

The meeting (>f matcital needs by the State, in so fat as people can¬ 
not meet them eln ccLly themselves, has mote and mote left the volun¬ 
tary bodies free to pioneet in other fields and to tackle pi oblems othei 
than those of a matciial kind, and many workets, paid and unpaid, 
have come to icalise that this can laigcly be done by democratic 
means 

Undoubtedly Lhc voluntaiy bodies of today have, by and laige, 
been profoundly influenced by the social conditions of the present 
time fust as the Chanty Oigamsation Society was the child of the 
lattei half of the nineteenth ccntuiy, so the democratic societies con¬ 
cerned with adult education, communily living, self-help and mutual 
aid aie bom of a petiod which has seen a dcpicssion and two world 
wats, a (evolution of living standaids foi the pooler sections, and the 
binning of class distinctions like 1 he Chanty Organisation Society, 
too, they have helped to foim the chaiactei of the period as well as 
themselves submitted to its influence, as the pail they have played in 
the impiovcmcnt in social conditions shows This is not to say that 
all have kept in tune with the times There ate some which still cling 
to outworn ideas and tt y to carry on the same kind of work in the 
traditional way m spile of social changes which aie making their 
services less welcome, and with dwindling financial resources and 
less and less voluntai y help But those winch aie significant in the life 
of the community aie flowing m the same stream as political and 
industml piogtess, sometimes shooting ahead as ptoneeis, and not 
those which tunain islands in a sea of change Voluntary bodies can 
only function piopeiiy within a society if they ai e m general harmony 
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with it This docs not mean that they cannot pioncct, but it means 
that they cannot foi long ptactise policies in opposition to the social 
philosophy of then time They must eirhet convcit the public to 
then views, which is what the pioncets have always clone, oi cease to 
play a useful pait in the ptogicss of the community 
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In every riELD of national life voluntary organisations have 
played and are playing a vital part in social piogicss They arc the 
means by which a nation can make full use of its human resources— 
as it must do if it is to create the kind of society in which all can have 
the opportunity of leading the good life. They secure the active par¬ 
ticipation of fat mote people than the business of government alone 
could evei do, and shoulder tasks for which they are better fitted 
than statutory bodies At the same time, they provide for individual 
citizens who cannot fully cxeicisc their powers in then day-to-day 
work and in politics the chance to acquire foi themselves that essen¬ 
tial ingicdient of the good life—personal participation in the affairs 
of the community. 

The emergence of the model n welfare state with its ability to meet 
material needs has been due not only to state action but to the work 
of voluntary bodies of many different kinds, but with the same under¬ 
lying purpose-—to banish poverty and ill-health. Foi though the im¬ 
provement in social conditions during the last half-century was made 
possible by national piospcrily and achieved by state action, it would 
not have taken place without the efforts of far more people than those 
engaged in government The voluntary bodies have played an essen¬ 
tial pait in creating the welfare state, and their continued action is 
vitally necessary foi its survival and giowth. It cannot stand still, for 
no form of society can stand still, and piogiess will no more happen 
automatically m a welfare state than anywhere else. It is a human 
institution designed by human beings to meet human needs, and its 
members must be active men and women and not passive sheep 
The more the State plans and directs—as it is bound to do in a 
highly industrialised country in a troubled world—the more im¬ 
portant it is for large numbers of people to take an active part in 
shaping its policy and in running its affaus This they can do through 
voluntary organisations which in this country have always formed 
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the driving foice behind the State By associating with others, people 
have found the way to achieve i chums in evi.iv laid, and m the pio- 
cess of association have themselves found fulk 1 life 

Because voluntary associations have Been active in every field, 
lefotms have taken place whu h would have been nu < meet \ able if the 
range of voluntaiy eflott had been mote limited 'flits is (lie he ait of 
the. mat let The mote vvidcspiead volimtats activity is, t lie hettei foi 
society as a whole, not only because then ate mou people taking an 
active pail in making demiietaey wotk and finding satisfaction in 
group activity, hut also because pmguss in one Inane h of national 
life affects and is affected by die othets Political letoim is influenced 
by economic developments educational progiess goes hand m hand 
with hellet social sc i vice Voluntan action fot soenl piogi ess is lm- 
pottant incveiy tiekl, and though the membus ol the vatious groups 
do not always iccognise it, thcie is a fundamental kinship between 
thern Piogicss tow aids a hettc r society lias been the tesult of group 
agitation and activity in many three Lions, and lias depended and will 
always depend on the continued vigilance and sustained efloil of 
laige numbets of citizens taking thought and action in dillctcnl ways. 

VolunLaiy activity must lie vvidespicad and vaiious, hut this does 
not mean that all types aie o( equal \ due, not that those that meet 
the needs ol one pet toil aic necessanlv tight lot anolliu At one Lime 
the lead in social action came fiom the ( huiehes, at anothei, move- 
ments fot political lefotm vvete ol the Inst impntlance, at yet an¬ 
othei, associations of wot king men oci upieel the untie of the stage 
Today, within the Held of social se i vice, concent 1 at i< m on the ichcf of 
matcnal distiess is giv mg way to a vvulei conuin foi lmpiovmg the 
quality of life 1 l has always been impoitant that voluntaiy action 
should be ducctcd vvhete H is most needed, and v licit it is most able 
to achieve tcsults, this is mote than evei important in a society where 
the State claims to meet basic material needs In such a socicLy the 
histone lole of the voluntaiy hotly -dial of the pioneei—remains 
vital, since as the most passing human needs aie met, liedi ptohlems 
are revealed, which can best he analysed and tackled by non¬ 
governmental gtoups ( )f giowmg im pot I ante, (no vv ilh the gi owing 
power of the Slate, arc those kinds of voluntaiy body in which people 
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choose the things they want to do and how they want to do them. 
Informal education and leisure-time pursuits can never be satis¬ 
factorily provided by the Slate, since it is their essential nature to be 
made and managed by thorn who enjoy them Pcisonal service, also, 
depends on voluntary cfloit, since ncighbouilincss is not cieated by 
Act of Parliament The patl played by unofficial bodies m meeting 
the needs of unemployment and old age shows what can be done 
by volunLaty cffoil in wclfatc work of this land 

Whatcvei is achieved m this countiy thiough the voluntaiy bodies 
will depend on llieic being enough people able and willing to give 
them the necessaiy time and eneigy That such people have in fact 
conic forwaid, and continue to do so in spile of the lugubuous pio- 
phecies of the opponents of state action m 1948, is doubtless due to 
public spiut and to the iccognition that without personal effort the 
welfare state will fade away, but it is due also to the desne to work 
with a gi oup for a chosen cause Satisfaction in membeiship is found 
not only in associations with a social or educational puipose, such as 
community ccnties or diamatic societies, but also in those which 
exist to promote a cause—fiom world peace to anti-vivisection—or to 
give personal help—as in committees foi thewelfatcoftheagedoi the 
handicapped The pleasure derived fiom serving a cause 01 a neigh¬ 
bour is made possible and incicased by membership of a group This 
pcisonal satisfaction in group activity is found in all the voluntary 
bodies They provide an outlet for the dcstie of men and women to 
play some part beyond the family? circle, and if this desire did not 
exist they would call for icctuits in vain Because of its existence 
there is a lcscivoir of potential members which should encouiage 
them to expand their woik T'heic is no limit to what they can do for 
social piogi css by providing oppoi Utilities for more and mole people 
to shaie in the task The potential mcmbeis are leady the work is 
waiting to be done but it will only be clone successfully if the volun¬ 
tary bodies arc continually le-examttiing then position to see what 
aims and methods are demanded by actual needs and conditions 
This 1 e-examination is nccessai y everywhere—in the churches, in the 
political patties, in the tiade union and co-opeiative movements, no 
less than m social scivicc 
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The different kinds of voluntaiy body ate alike in then need to 
adjust themselves to changing conditions because they aie alike in 
fundamental aim, and alike too in the methods they must adopt to 
achieve it Small associations which eMst foi social mteicouise shaie 
with the hugest ltadc union 01 most influential philantlnopic agency 
the aim of making life bcltci foi somebody, and the puisuit of this 
aim is the common link between them In all fields lhose which have 
achitved most in the long uni have been those which, though in 
geneial haimnny with then tunes, weie yit icaching ahead—Laking 
actual condillons as then stalling pom), but nevet satisfied that they 
should icmain as they le Then have been those which have been 
tcady both to take the action most appiopi late I o the needs and spirit 
of then times, and to abandon (onus and methods which wete out¬ 
worn Then wrung and waning is a iccuuent theme in their history, 
and fat ftom being a sign of weikncss it is a sign of slicngth The 
work of gioups that have ceased to function has lately been wasted, 
and then evtinclion should involve net diet the loss of what they 
built up noi the end ol 1 he activity ot then memhets, for these can 
cithti keep (he gioup alive by changing Us purpose to renew Ks use¬ 
fulness 01 let it die, and themselves, separately ot logclhet, Uansfer 
then cncigics to olhet gioups Tins has happened in cvciy field of 
volunlaty activity, and those ot gam-.at ions whose memhets take this 
action make a gieatet conti ibulion to social piogiess than those 
which fail to do so 

The similatity between the dilletent kinds of organisation is 
apparent not only m the ways in which they adapt themselves to 
change but in the kind of qualities they line! in then lcadeis and 
mcnibcis and in the methods they adopt when they succeed In suc¬ 
cessful movements the same features tccui again and again. Fust, the 
paiticular aim by the achievement oi which the ultimate aim of social 
piogiess is to be brought neaiei must be one which can appeal both 
to the emotions and to Lire untlcistanding Whcncvei gioups of citi¬ 
zens wilh a purpose have achiev ed then aim il has been because they 
have been able lotmptesson othc is out side I he gioup I lul I lie pul pose 
was woith while This is tiue of Itiendly and co-opuative societies 
as well as of plnlanthtopie movements like those loi lire abolition 
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of the slave trade and for factory reform Secondly, ways must be 
devised of making it possible for the rank and file to participate, the 
most common method being the small local gioup How much the 
life of a large organisation depends on the vitality of the small group 
is shown in the Chanty Organisation Society by the District Com¬ 
mittees, in the Mineis’ Union by the Pit Clubs, in political refoim by 
the Cot responding Societies—to take only a few examples, Thiidly, 
theie must be leaders who are both inspiicd and businesslike In 
philanthropy, in political reform, in co-opeiation, m the trade unions, 
movements with the right leaders have swept away obstacles, while 
those which lacked them struggled on ineffectively Wilbeiforce, 
Shaftesbury, Francis Place, the Junta, the Rochdale Pioneeis, lifted 
the movements which they led on to a different plane, and lifted 
many of then fellow members with them 

Such leaders wcie consumed with a burning zeal that would never 
let them test till the wrong had been lighted or the reform carried 
through Howevei much importance is attached, and rightly, to the 
gathering of information, to careful planning and organisation, it 
must never be forgotten that action for social progiess depends on 
there being enough people like Francis Place “filled with a burning 
sense that something had to be done, and done immediately and done 
by him,” and Chailes Booth, who through “intensity of feeling” 
devoted his life to statistics that with their guidance he might “move 
the world aright” The gi eat leaders have always shared his faith that 
“in intensity of feeling and not in statistics lies the powei to move 
the world” 

To move the woild aright is the ultimate aim of all voluntary 
organisations, and intensity of leehng is vital if they are to succeed. 
But success will depend also on the natuic of then immediate aims 
and the methods by which they seek to achieve them 

The ultimate aim may be hidden when the immediate aim—an 
extended franchise, highci wages, a new social seivice—is not gener¬ 
ally recognised as m the best interests of society Opposition to the 
leforms for which one oiganisation or another is stnving may be 
due to genuine doubts as to then dcsnability, and the judgment of 
postenty has not always been on the side of the reformers Because 
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voluntaiv bodies can mala mistakes, and because thcie ate cUflerent 
views about pulicul.it issues, 11 is dilhcull lo assess f.utly the social 
value of any organisation at (be ifinuu.nl when it is snuggling foi the 
immediate aim that Us monbos ton .i<ki \ ital ()p minus ditler today 
about vaye kM iami and capital punishment, to lain csamples from 
i|inle tlilluenl fields Hm ilu impoitauL I bmp, is tint, nr spite of 
uniutamlj and disigui ment about pailiculai issues, iheic is general 
ugiccincnl now both lboiit in tnj ol the lelonns of the past, and 
about (he ultimate aim of socnl ptopiess 

The abolition ol some ol the ivils which stood in the way of pro- 
gtess—slavcn , child 1 iboeu, illileiae\ 01 an uniepiesentaLive House 
of Commons, lo mention onl\ lout—has delimiclj been judged by 
postenty lo have been light Who could In found now to suppoit 
slavcij 01 chilil liboui, to oppose stale eduealion 01 lo deny that 
umvetsal sulltagc is i ncccssuy pait ol democialic government? 

Thcie is genetal aglet menl m But im today tli it the ideal of social 
piogtcss is the ciealion of a society in which ihe good life shall be 
possible (ol al) This is an assumption vhu h can Inn 1 \ be made, since 
few would admit that they do not shatc it It is a necessity assump¬ 
tion, and a sulfieienl one, (ol nuasunng the itchit vunenl of the 
voluntaiy bodies and lot learning ftotn lluit csjx lienee 'I'lie lesson 
of then successc-. and then lailuies can be h .until ll they ate studied 
in the conies! ol lluii limes, bill then pci to,menl achievement must 
be measuted by then woik in himgmg ncaict what is now lecogmscd 
as the gootl society 
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